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AINSLEE’S ADVER TISER 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
P.M.STARNES 


at . J “ste VICE PRESIDEN” 
PRESIDENT .* q ‘ Ne ono PRESID 


You can’t expect Opportunity to break a window 
to get at you. She only knocks politely at your 
door and you must act if she’s to have anything 


further to do with yOu. All we can do is to teli you our story. 
You ’re the one‘to decide whether it is to be of use to you and, to make it so, you 
must act. Nothing of more vital importance to you than this has ever been said. 
No one has ever before made an offer which has meant more to you. It will take 


Thirty Seconds to Tell You 


that you can now get from us a policy which will give you not only protection and 
an investment, but furnish you an income for twenty years. Should you die, 
this goes to your wife or the beneficiary and the first payment is due immediately. 
And you can get these good things—the very advantages every man wants — by 
paying for them a little at a time, as suits your convenience and your pocket-book. 
This is really a chance for you to start a savings account with more and greater 
advantages than any bank could possibly offer you. Do you wish to know why? 
Can you really afford not to find out? Doesn’t mere justice to your own personal 
and business interests demand that you should investigate— and to-day? Fill in 
the blank below, cut out and mail it to us now, and we will at once tell you all 
there is to tell. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, U.S. A., 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 
G 


entlemen: Please send me information concerning Policy 999, without obligations, 
providing an income of $ for. years. 


Iam years of age. My occupation 

Name 

Address___ 
A6 
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AINSLEE’s for August comes to us as 
a very delightful midsummer number.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


AINsLEE’s for August lias stories 
about golf, yachting, racing and other 
sports. A charming vacation story of 
the Great Lakes is “The Marvel Maid,” 
by Beatrice Hanscom.—Detroit Tribune. 


AINSLEE’s for August has, as one of 
its vacation number stories, a romantic 
tale by Beatrice Hanscom, which has for 
its setting the somewhat novel one laid 
among the islands of one of the Great 
Lakes.—Buffalo Sunday News. 


The July issue furnishes another con- 
stellation of short stories, at least six of 
them being uncommonly clever and cap- 
tivating. David Graham Phillips’ really 
great novel, “The Deluge,” is drawing to 
a close. The verse also in the July 
AINSLEE’s ts of remarkable insight and 
artistic worth.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


AINSLEE’s for August has for its nov- 
elette and leading feature a story with a 
distinctly French atmosphere. It is 
“The Adventures of Joujou,” and is by 
Edith Macvane. The tale deals with the 
apparently irrepressible conflict between 
the old régime and the new, the irrecon- 
cilable hostility between the French 
aristocrat and the French peasant.— 
Washington Post. 


Kathryn Jarboe opens the July Atns- 
LEE’S with a delightfully rollicking nov- 
elette, called ‘““A Gentleman of the High- 
ways.” The short stories of this num- 
ber .are very clever. Baroness von 
Hutten, M. H. Vorse, Sarah Guernsey 
Bradley, Harriet Whitney Durbin and 
Una Hudson being among writers of 
fiction represented. And the verse for 
this number is from the graceful pens of 
Theodosia Garrison, John Vance Cheney, 
Charlotte Becker and Frank Dempster 
Sherman.—New Orleans Picayune. 











The short stories in AINSLEE’s for 
July are up to the usual standard.— 
Canadian Bookseller. 


AINSLEE’S for July comes to hand 
with a typically summer-girl cover and 
a list of remarkably fine short stories.— 
Oakland Enquirer. 


Kathryn Jarboe has a delightful eight- 
eenth-century romance in ATNSLEE’s for 
July, called “A Gentleman of the High- 
ways.” It is a love story primarily, but 
it has a stirring nlot, and the narrative 
is not allowed to lag for an instant.— 


Port Huron (Mich.) Times. 


AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE for July cpn- 
tains Kathryn Jarboe’s “A Gentleman of 
the Highways.” David Graham Phillips 
continues a graphic chapter of “The 
Deluge.” Tales by Harriet Whitney 
Durbin and others; “A Serenade,” by 
Frank Dempster Sherman, and_ recent 
comments on new books are features of 
the issue.—Denver News-Times. 


AINSLEE’s has, as usual, a love story 
that is unique in plot, presenting at the 
same time a very vital picture of real 
life. It is real, because the characters 
are portrayed as genuine, everyday men 
and women, with emotions and passions 
and weaknesses like the men and women 
we meet and know. It is by the Baron- 
ess von Hutten, who has recently made 
a good deal of a hit with her new novel, 
“Pam.” The title of the story is “The 
Boy Man.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Kathryn Jarboe writes the novelette 
for the July number of AINsLEE’s, a 
story of love and a merry masquerade 
which runs well. David Graham Phil- 
lips’ serial, “The Deluge,” has reached 
the fifteenth chapter, and is doing him 
credit. For the rest, there is a pleas- 
ing miscellany of stories and verse, which 
entertains and amuses—and that is what 
we want of a magazine in summer.— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 





Octave Thanet’s 


The Man of 


THE MAN 
OF the Hour 
A THE HOUR ‘** The Man of the Hour’ is admirably done.’’— 


St. Paul Dispatch. 


4 f 


‘The Man of the Hour’ is a graphic portrayal 
of life in America to-day.’’— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


‘The Man of the Hour’’ is the book of the 
month.’’—San Francisco / vamtines 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. W. HITCHCOCK 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 








The Social Secretary 


By David Craham Phillips 


“oe SOCIAL SECRETARY" is an absorbing story of Washington to-day, and how 
a clever girl ‘‘made"’ the social success of a new Senator's wife. 
There is a tempestuous love story, and character work of great and delightful excellence. 
Mrs. Burke, with her naive speeches, shrewd sense, downright sincerity and unvarnished 
comments on Washington society, wins your love and holds it. 


Grace and passion and satire flow from the facile pen of Mr. Phillips. 
With eleven full-page illustrations in photogravure by Clarence F. Underwood 


DECORATIONS BY RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 


12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50 postpaid 





John Philip Sousa’s 


Pipetown Sandy 


‘Pipetown Sandy’ will surely be read with genuine 
pleasure by all.""—New York Globe. ‘‘The success of 
‘Pipetown Sandy’ is assured.’ — Washington Fost. 
** ‘Pinetown Sandy’ is as thoroughly typical as Huck | inn 
and Tom Bailey.'’—/Ailadelphia Telegraph. ‘‘‘Pipetown 
Sandy’ is a rattling story.’’—/%itladelphia North 
American. ‘‘Plenty of go and swing to ‘Pipetown 
Sandy.’ "—New York Sun. 





Pictures by C. L. Hinton. Cloth, !2mo, $1.50 postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 








THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for Illustrated Folder and Rates. 











CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 
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You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200, Isu’t this worth 
saving? 


An WE PAY FREIGHT 
yw. ere No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
Stutes on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 








WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
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In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK 








Pianos: 



















If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together , what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
Woe send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 357-393 W. 13th 
Send a Postal To-day while you think of St., New York 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
“24 will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 

















WING & SON 
357-393 W. 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR———1905 


formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos, 
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AINSL EE’S ADVERTISER 


A Good Profit on Time! 


Do you want to make a little money with a little effort? 

Yes! 

Then send us your name, address, and two references. 

We will send .you a free sample copy of THE FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS and full particulars of our 


SPECIAL LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS! 


We want your services (if only during your spare time) and we are 
more than willing to pay you liberally. 




















Everybody wants 


THE FOUR- 
TRACK NEWS 


Because it is 
A magazine of Travel and Edu- 


cation. * 
4 magazine of Delightful Enter- 
tinment. 
A imazazine of Valuable Informa- 
tion. 
A magazine for the Father and 
Mother. 
A imagazine for the Boys and 
Girls. 
A magazine for Every Intelligent 
Person. 
MSE AUTIFULT LAKE. ances 
Its field embraces every 
nation on the globe. 
Agents make good money Lk 1 HEDANIELS PUBLISHER 
easily. ; Ss ans OITY 








We would rather have 400 good agents than 4,000 poor ones. Any- 
one with a little ambition can be a good agent, for THE FOUR-T RACK 
NEWS is a self-seller. Do you want to be one of “the 400”? 

All the agent has to do is show the goods! 

It cost you nothing to get full particulars to agents, and a sample copy. 
Send your address and two references to 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 164, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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including 





The 
Night, Hero, Chef, Minstrel, and many 


Something New! 


COLLECTION of Black Cat drawings, by Nelly Littlehale 
Umbstaetter, Special Artist of The Black Cat. 





The same com- 








prises photo-en- 





graved reproduc- 
tions of over 150 
original pictures, 
Kindergarten, Good 





















other clever Con- 
ceits, Initials and 
Tailpieces, ex- 
pressly designed 
for this Souve- 
nir of The Black 
Cat’s Eleventh 


Anniversary. 


















Printed suita- 
ight, t90s, by 











bly for framing 








mail the entire set for one dollar, 








Minstrel 
Size, 8 x 10) inches 













address and the subscriptions to others. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 












Good Night 
Size, 8 x 10} inches 


| order or by registered letter. 





‘SOUVENIR COUPON | 
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lend themselves to many decorative purposes. 
Just the thing for Card Party Prizes and a 
joy forever as a Holiday Gift. We will 
or 
FREE TO AINSLEE READERS 
who use the following coupon as directed. For 
Christmas Gifts, order mow, as further edi- 
tions won’t be ready this year. Users of the 
coupon may have the pictures sent to one 


Copyright, 1905, by The Shortstory Publishing Co. 


Copyri Ki rgarten 
The Shortstory Pub. Co. Te! te inches 


on proof paper, 8 x 10% inches, these artistic creations form 
most unique attractions for the Den, Cozy Corner, Nursery, 
Club Room and Home. They appeal alike to old and 
young in the scrap book or portfolio, and 

































Upon receipt of this coupon, together with $1.50 in 
payment for three yearly subscriptions to The Black Cat, 
or one single subscription for three years, we will send free, 
postage paid, the complete collection of drawings described 
above. The Shortstory Publishing Company, 148 High 


Cut out this coupon along the dotted lines and 
enclose it with your subscription order and re- 
mittance. Remit by postal or express money 





The “ Hero 


As The Black Cat costs fifty 


cents a year, you save one 
dollar by using this coupon 
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The Three Most Popular 





Authors in the World 








Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 
Mrs. Georgie Sheldon 
and Charles Garvice 


Over ten million copies of their books have been sold. 


They write exclusively for 


Smith’s Magazine 


The Magazine of Ten Million 

















MRS. MaRY J. HOLMES MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON centchngg 
whose books have had a cir- whose popularity is 


who is known to four million - 4 ak scualle 
trated ca culation of three millions. unequalled. 


LAS 


(c\ 











These three authors have never allowed 
the magazine publication of any of their 
works until they were induced to write 
for SMITH’S. No three authors have 
ever won such popularity. Besides 
their stories you will find in SMITH’S 
special articles for women, fashion de- 
partments, articles on public questions, 
splendid short stories, and a host of 
other features that make it 











The Magazine of 


Ten Million 
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CHARLES GARVICE 











__AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








When in college, Henry Ward Beecher READ 
instead of studying. The diard and fast college 
courses did not appeal to him. Reading only the 
BOOKS HE LIKED, he stored his mind with knowl- 
edge that he really cared for and which was always 
at his command. 











After Jan. 1, 1906, YOU can get the books and 
magazines like ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
COST by collecting CONSUMERS’ COUPONS 


from the various household necessities you buy. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
One of the world’s great- 
est readers. 


you 


They will be given only 


with STANDARD GOODS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
By collecting CONSUMERS’ COUPONS, Sunday schools, clubs, 


societies, ete., 


EXPENSE. 


can get 


libraries and library furnishings WITHOUT 


Drop us a ecard today, giving your name and address, and we will send 


you full particulars of our plan, so that you may take advantage of it as 
soon as we begin to operate on Jan. 1. 


Company, Dept. C, New York. 


Address Consumers’ 





Coupon 





Merrill & Baker's Failure 


places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD & 


9 massive volumes, 4,000 pages, 2,000 illustrations. 





Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath 
some day; now isthe time. No need for us to tell you 
about Ridpath. The English-speaking world has pro- 
nounced this the only history of the world worth having. 


It is endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, 
Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, 
Yale and other Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 
of whom own and love it 


. 

Why you should buy Ridpath now 
Because it is generally considered the Greatest History ever written 
Because it is the only general history recognized as an authority 
Because you should know history in these history making days. 

Because it is so beautifully written your children will learn to love it. 
Because this is yeur chance to buy it much less than ever before. 
Because you may pay insmall sums monthly if you prefer. 


Send coupon today. We will write you all about it 



















The sets are their latest edition, down to date, new, just from the 
bindery, beautifully bound in half morocco. We shall sell them for 


LESS even than DAMAGED SETS have been sold 



















11-05 
Mail 


Coupon 
To-day 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. 
hicago 
Please send me 
Ridpath Sample Pages 
and tull particulars offered 
in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 







| ere 


ADDRESS 
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Ifyou will lend your copy of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE to some friend who is not already 
a reader of it, or if you will tell bim of its merits, you will be conferring a favor on both your friend 
and the publishers; and you wif also feel that sense ofsatisfaction which comes to everyone who has 


done a good deed. 





The Popular Magazine 


FOR NOVEMBER will be so uniformly strong that it is hard to 
pick out any stories worthy of special mention. Among numerous 
other interesting features, however, you will find 


The Western Ocean Pirate, - - - by Cutcliffe Hyne 


One of a new series entitled ‘‘The Trials of Commander McTurk,” by the 
author of the ‘‘Captain Kettle’ stories. 


The Man Who Did Not Commit Suicide, - by Edward Marshall 


A Novelette. How a gang of Wall Street buccaneers caught a Tartar. 


The Mysterious Heathwole,_ - - by Howard Fitzalan 


_ A Serial (new). The tale of a man with a motor boat, who considered 
himself superior to the law and proceeded to act on that theory. 


The Emancipation of Slim, - . by B. M. Bower 


The first of a new series of fascinating tales of ranch life, by the author of 
“Chip, of the Flying U.” 


The Law and the Lawless, - - by Richmond Arundel 


A Novelette. The intensely dramatic story of a struggle with the Steel Trust. 


The Girl of the Third Army, - by George Bronson-Howard 


A war correspondent’s adventures in Manchuria. 


In addition to the foregoing, there are three other fine serials 
and a wide variety of short stories. You can’t afford to miss the 
November PoPpULAR MAGAZINE. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 
can be obtained from newsdealers 
everywhere. Price,iOc.a copy. It is 
issued on the tenth day of each month 


STREET @ SMITH, 79 to 89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If YouEarnLess 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. 


system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile pre | 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. I will show 

you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


George H. Powell, 1615 Temple Court, N. Y. | 














Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
Instruction. 


LAW Thirteenth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Three Courses: , 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
School. Write today for Catalogue. 

Chicazo Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


p If so, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 
magazine in the country is calling for 


STUDY 















nalist by mail. W rite atonce for free particulars, 
Sprague re err ag School of Journeitom, 


4 Majestic Building, D: troit, Mic 
PHOTOS catalogue with forty-eight 

samples and three fine 
cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 
$1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and $5. 
State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


R. _ CENNERT, 89A FBG + St. Martin, Pasis, 


FRE! FOR SIX 


MONTHS 
THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial 
paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil in- 
dustries, principal companies, best dividend paying stocks, 











FROM LIFE for lovers of 
beauty and chic. Illustrated 








France. | 





and showing how immense profits may be made 
on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 
A. L CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


WISNER & 





PRENTISS CLOCKS 


rle wind nd keep perfect time 
f and may be placed 


if preferred. A most 


run 60 days « 
rhe Calendar is co 
just below the dial or beside it 


nasi 





mplete in 


up-to-date timepiece e also make Frying-pan, 
Metal Tile, Magic Electric, “gape Program, Synchro- 
nized and Watchman’'s Clock 

SEND FOR ( ATALOGUI No. 175. 


The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO, 
Dept. 17, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City 

















“AINSLEE’S is an interesting volume, Lringing to- 
gether the work of a company of clever writers.—To- 
ledo io Blade. 


WEDDIN 














FRENCH—GERMAN— 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoke, Taught and Mastered Through the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE- 
METHOD 
Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of 
Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 


a day at spare moments gives athorough mastery of conversa- 
tional French, ¢ Sps anish or Tealien. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 
1105D Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y, 































Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A VEAR. You have 
the same chanee, Start a Mail Order Pusiness at 
Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Evormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at ouce for our * Starter” and FREE particulars. 
N. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, 11! 





INVITATIONS 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING JEWELRY CO., 401 B’ way, St. Louis--400 5th Ave., New York. 





~The Quie kest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


Many songs and instrumental 
compositions are worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


Send us your song poems. 
We compose music and ar- 
range compositions. 


SONG: 


WRITING 








HAYE Ss MU: sic O., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 
YOU CAN 
IF 
YOu WILL 


To the earnest, sympathetic, womanly woman who wants to be independent 
and accomplish somethjng, no vocation offers so congenial and profitable a 


field as that of the Trained Nurse. Our courses, specially prepared for 
home study and containing all the most modern ideas, qualify you, with- 
out loss of time, for this work. Our graduates are earning from $15 to $30 
per we Ours is we oldest school teaching nursing by mail, and the only 
one physician in charge and attending to all correspondence. 





Book ae sc crib sing five courses sent free at your reqvest 


Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 820.46 Van Buren St., Chicago 
HOW TO 


iow. ts AS A WRITER 
We sell and syndicate stories and book MSS. on commis- 
e read, criticise, and reviseall kinds of MSS., and 
advise the authors when and where to sell them. We 
tear h Story-Writing : and Journalism by mail. Our stu- 
dents sell their MSS. Send for free booklet, ‘Writing for 
Profit ’’; tells how. THORNTON WEST, E ditor-in-Chief. 
leunded 1895. Try us, if you want results. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

126 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


Royalty Paid —— com- 
SONG “POEMS 


We arrange 
and popularize. 
PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. (Inc.) 
255 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sion 




















and calling cards elegantly engraved by us; club and society 
writing papers, dies cut and paper stamped. Our work has 
acquired an international reputation for correct form and 
yy be av ric es most reasonable. Samples mailed on request 
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FRANK FORD 





to his own knowledge he has a corps of assistants and a series of systems 
to enable him to answer any question that may be :sked. 
@ He will assist in your plans for hunting and fishing, telling you where to go, 
how to go, how much it will cost, the names of guides and the cost of their 
services. He will suggest the necessary equipment and, if you wish, he will 
undertake to personally supervise your vacation, buying your railroad tickets, en- 
gaging the guides and do the hundred and one little things which are necessary. 
@ His knowledge of travel is perfect. He is thorough on all questions relating 
to guns and ammunition, and if your favorite recreation be anything from lawn 
tennis to hunting big game you will find him of much assistance. 
@ He has made “information” his business and his services heretofore have cost 
the individual no little money. 
@ RECREATION. America’s leading sportsman’s magazine, has engaged Frank * 
Ford and hereafter his entire time is at the disposal of our subscribers. He is 
continually buying and selling dogs, guns, fishing tackle, animals of all kinds, 
boats, shooting preserves and country homes. 
gq RECREATION is edited by Dan Beard, the noted sportsman and artist 
and each issue is brimful of things to gladden the heart of American sportsmen. 
@ For ONE DOLLAR we will send RECREATION for one year, which 


includes the services of Frank Ford. 


Frets FORD is the best informed sportsman in America. In addition 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me RECREATION for one year, which 
includes the services of Frank Ford. 
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students and graduates who 


AGE-DAVIS s nts < graduates w 
are making from $25.00 to $100 00 a week 


would very likely still be receiving their 


former small salaries if they were back in their 
old positions. 

The greatest financier in the world could make 
only a day laborer’s wages at day laborer’s work, 

The man who sees the value of a Page-Davis 
course gets into the position that offers the high- 
est reward for his services. He realizes that it 
takes no more time or energy to earn $5,000.00 a 
year, than $10, $15, or $20 a week. The only 
difference is in special preparation along definite 
lines. 

Page-Davis students drawing from $25.00 to 
$100.00 a week are men who had enough common- 
sense and sound business judgment to realize the 
value of advertising in whatever positions they 
held. This is the only vital respect in which 
they differ from smaller salaried men. 

You can do what they have done if you have 
their judgment. 

Just compare the careers of Page-Davis stfidents 
whose salaries have been doubled and trebled, 
with those of their forfner companions, who are 
still back in the store, office, shop or factory, not 
far from where they started. One of our students 
was a telegraph operator, receiving $50a month— 
he now makes $100 a week, and doesn’t work 
half as hard. Another was a dry goods clerk re- 
ceiving $7 a week—his income is now over $4,000 
a year. Still another spent five years in steno- 
graphic positions and had reached a salary of $18 
a week—his salary as an advertising man today 
is $4,500 a year. During his course of study he 
was asked why he was studying advertising, and 
he replied : 

“IT do not know yet, but I have figured it out that if 
others can make more money by learning advertising, 


I can do the same. At least I feel that I can do as 
well as the average man. Anyhow, I am not lying 
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awake nights worrving because that will take care 
of itself. What I do want to know now is, how 
well | can learn it, and how long it will take me to 
learn it. E verything else will take care of itself in 
its proper time. 





That is the right spirit for a man to begin 
with when he studies advertising. It is im- 
possible for you to figure out exactly how you 
will put your knowledge to the best advantage 
until you possess the knowledge. 

You could not tell me right now how you 
would invest $100,000.00 if you had it in 
your hands. Of course, you reasonably be- 

lieve that the investment would be made 
wisely, but you can tell nothing definite about 
the exact earnings of the investment. The 
same idea rests with you right now while you 
are reading this article. You are wondering 
how you can make the best use of the adver- 
tising knowledge. 

When you have acquired the knowledge of 
advertising you will then know how to put it to 
the best use in order to increase your present 
salary from $25 to $100 per week. 

We will teach you this business thoroughly 
and practically by mail. It will place you where 
it has placed hundreds of others—in a higher 
and more remunerative position. 

Write at once for our beautiful new prospectus, 
just issued, which will lay the profession and its 
opportunities plainly before you. We will also 
send you a late list of our employed students, 
whose salaries have been doubled and trebled 
since they first read our advertisement, as 
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THE CASTLECOURT 
DIAMOND CASE 


BY Geraldine Bonner 





(Statement of Sophy Jeffers, lady’s maid to the Mar- 
chioness of Castlecourt.) 


HAD been in Lady 
Castlecourt’s service 
two years when the 
Castlecourt diamonds 
were stolen. I am not 
going to give an ac- 
count of how I was 
suspected and cleared. 
That’s not the part of the story I’m 
here to set down. It’s about the dis- 
appearance of the diamonds that I’m to 
tell. and I’m ready to do it to the best 
of my ability. 

We were in London, at Burridge’s 
Hotel, for the season. Lord Castle- 
court’s town house at Grosvenor Gate 
was let to some rich Americans, and 
for two years now we had stayed at 
Burridge’s. It was the third of April 
when we came to town, my lord, my 
lady, Chawlmers, my lord’s man, and 
myself. The children had been sent to 
my lord’s aunt, Lady Mary Cranbury, 
she who’s unmarried and lives at Cran- 
bury Castle, near Worcester. 

Lord Castlecourt didn’t like going 
to the hotel at all. Chawlmers used to 
tell me how he’d talk sometimes. 





Chawlmers has been with my lord ten 
years, and was born on the estate at 
Castlecourt Marsh Manor. But my 
lord generally did what my lady wanted, 
and she was not at all partial to the 
country. She’d say to me—she was al- 
ways full of her jokes: 

“Yes, it’s an excellent place, the 
country—an excellent place to get away 
from, Jeffers. And the further away 
you get, the more excellent it seems.” 

My lady had been born in Ireland, 
and lived there till she was a woman 
grown. It’s not for me to comment on 
my betters, but I’ve heard it said she 
didn’t have a decent frock to her back 
till old Lady Bundy took her up and 
brought her to London. Her father 
was a clergyman, the Reverend McCar- 
ren Duffy, of County Clare, and they do 
say he hadn’t a penny to his fortune, 
and that my lady ran wild in cotton 
frocks and with holes in her stockings 
till Lady Bundy saw her. I’ve heard 
tell that Lady Bundy said of her she’d 
be the most beautiful woman in Lon- 
don since the Gunnings—whoever they 
were—and just brought her up to town 
and fitted her out from top to toe. In 
a month she was the talk of the sea- 
son, and before it was over she was be- 
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trothed to the Marquis of Castlecourt, 
who was a great match for her. 

But she was the beggar on horse- 
back you hear people talk about. Lord 
Castlecourt wasn’t what would be 
called a millionaire, but he gave her 
more in a month than she’d had before 
in five years, and she’d spend it all and 
want more. It seemed as if she didn’t 
know the value of money. If she’d 
see a pretty thing in a shop she’d buy 
it, and if she had not got the ready 
money they’d give her the credit, for, 
being the Marchioness of Castlecourt, 
all the shop people were on their knees 
to her, they were that anxious to get 
her patronage. Then when the bills 
would come in she would be quite sur- 
prised and wonder how she had come 
to spend so much, and hide them from 
Lord Castlecourt. Afterward she’d for- 
get all about them, even where she’d 
put them. 

Lord Castlecourt was so fond of her 
he'd have forgiven her anything. They’d 
been married five years when I en- 
tered my lady’s service, and he was as 
much in love with her as if he’d been 
married but a month. And I don’t 
blame him. She was the prettiest lady, 
and the most coaxing, I ever laid eyes 
on. She might well be Irish; there was 
blarney on her tongue for all the world, 
and money ready to drop off the ends 
of her fingers into any palm that was 
held out. There was no story of mis- 
fortune but would bring the tears to 
her eyes, and her purse to her hand. 
Generous and soft-hearted she was to 
every creature that walked. No one 
could be angry with her long. I’ve seen 
Lord Castlecourt begin to scold her 
and end by laughing at her and kiss- 
ing her. Not but what she respected 
him and loved him. She did both, and 
she was afraid of him, too. No one 
knew better than my lady when it was 
time to stop trifling with my lord and 
be serious. 

It was Lord Castlecourt’s custom to 
go to Paris two or three times every 
year. He had a sister married there of 
whom he was very fond, and he and 
her husband would go off shooting 
boars to a place with a name I can’t 


remember. 
to go to Paris. She'd say she loved 
it, and the theaters and the shops— 
though what she could see in it J 
never understood. A dirty, messy city, 
and full of men ready to ogle an hon- 
est, Christian woman as if she was what 
half the women look like that go pran- 
cing along the streets. My lady spent 
a good deal of her time at the dress- 
maker’s, and she and I*were forever 
going up to top stories in little, silly 
lifts that go up of themselves. I’d a 
great deal rather have walked than 
trusted myself to such unsafe, French 
contrivances —tunderhand, dangerous 
things, that might burst at any moment, 
I say. 

The year before the time I am writing 

of we went to Paris, as usual, in March. 
We stopped at the Bristol, and stayed 
one month. My lady went out a great 
deal, and betweenwhiles was as usual at 
what they call there “couturiéres’,” at 
the jewelers’, or in the shops of the Rue 
de la Paix. She also bought from 
3olkonsky, the furrier, a very smart 
jacket of “Russian sable that I'll be 
bound cost a pretty penny. When we 
went back to London for the season, 
her beauty and her costumes were the 
talk of the town. Old Lady Bundy’s 
maid told me that Lady Bundy went 
about saying: 

“And but for me she’d be the mother 
of the red-headed larrykins of an Irish 
squireen,” which didn’t seem to me nice 
talk for a lady. 

We spent that. summer at Castlecourt 
Marsh Manor, very quietly, as was my 
lord’s wish. My lady did not seem in 
as good spirits as usual, which I set 
down to the country life that she al- 
ways said bored her. Once or twice 
she told me that she felt ill, which I’d 
never known her to say before, and one 
day in the late summer I discovered her 
in tears. She did not seem to be her- 
self again till we went to Paris in Sep- 
tember. Then she brightened up and 
was soon in higher spirits than ever. 
She was on the go continually—often 
would go out for lunch and not be 
back till it was time to dress for dinner. 
She enjoyed herself in Paris very much, 


My lady was always happy 
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she told me. And I think she did, for 
I never saw her more animated, almost 
excited, with high spirits and success. 

The following spring we left Castle- 
court Marsh Manor, and, as I said be- 
fore, came to Burridge’s on April the 
third. The season was soon in full 
swing, and my lady was going out 
morning, noon and night. There was 
no end to it, and I was worn out. When 
she was away in the afternoon I'd take 
forty winks on the sofa, and have Sara 
Dwight, the housemaid of our rooms, 
bring me a cup of tea, when. she'd 
sometimes take one herself, and we'd 
gossip a bit over it. 

If I’'d known what an important per- 
son Sara Dwight was going to turn 
out, I’d have taken more notice of her. 
But, unfortunately, thieves don’t-have 
a mark on their brow like Cain, and 
Sara was the last girl anyone would 
have suspected was dishonest. All that 
I ever thought about her was that she 
was a neat, civil-spoken girl, who knew 
her betters and her elders when she saw 
them. She was quick on her feet, mod- 
est and well-mannered; not what you’d 
call good-looking—too pale and small 
for my taste, and Chawlmers quite 
agreed with me. The one thing I no- 
ticed about her were her hands, which 
were white and fine, like a lady’s. Once 
when I asked her how she kept them 
so well, she laughed and said, not hav- 
ing a pretty face, she tried to have 
pretty hands. 

“Because a girl ought to have some- 
thing pretty about her, oughtn’t she, 
Miss Jeffers?” she says to me, quiet and 
respectful as could be. 

I answered, as I thought it was my 
duty, that beauty was only skin deep, 
and if your character was honest your 
face would take care of itself. 

She looked down at her hands and 
smiled a little and said: 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true, Miss Jef- 
fers. I'll try to remember it. It’s 
what every girl ought to feel, I’m sure.” 

Sara Dwight had the greatest admi- 
ration for Lady Castlecourt. She’d 
manage to be standing about in doorways 
and on the stairs when my lady passed 
down to go to dinner and to the opera. 


Then she’d come back and tell me how 
beautiful my lady was and how she en- 
vied me being her maid. While she 
was talking she’d help me tidy up the 
room, and sometimes—because «she ad- 
mired my lady so—I’d let her look at 
the new clothes from Paris as they 
hung in the wardrobe. Sara would 
gape with admiration over them. She 
spoke a little about my lady’s jewels, 
but not much. I’d have suspected that. 

It was in the fifth week after we 
came to town—to be exact, on the af- 
ternoon of the fourth of May—that the 
diamonds were stolen. As I’ve beén 
so badgered and questioned and tor- 
mented about it, I’ve got it all as clear 
in my head as a photograph, just how 
it was and just what time everything 
happened. 

That evening my lady was going to 
dinner at the Duke of Duxbury’s. It 
was to be a great dinner; a prince and 
a prime minister, and I don’t know 
what all besides. My lady was to wear 
a new gown from Paris, and the dia- 
monds. She told me when she went 
out what she would want and when she 
would be back. That was at four, and 
I was not to expect her in till after six. 

Some time before that I got herthings 
ready, the gown laid out and the dia- 
monds on the dressing table. They 
were kept in a leather case of their own 
and then put in a dispatch box that shut 
with a patent lock. When we traveled 
I always carried this box; that is, when 
my lady used it. A good deal of the 
time it was at the bankers’. Lord Cas- 
tlecourt was very choice about the dia- 
monds. Some of them had been in his 
family for generations. The way they 
were set now—in a necklace with pen- 
dants, the larger stones surrounded by 
smaller ones—had been a new setting 
made for his mother. My lady wanted 
them changed, and I remember that 
Lord Castlecourt was vexed with her, 
and she couldn’t pet and coax him back 
into a good humor for some days. 

One of the last things that I did that 
afternoon while arranging the dressing 
table was to open the dispatch box and 
take the leather case out. Though it 
was May, the evenings were very long. 
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I turned on the electric lights and, un- 
clasping the case, looked at the neck- 
lace. The stones didn’t seem to me as 
bright as usual, and I had the idea that 
I’d suggest to my lady that she send 
them to Court & Gillis’ and have them 
cleaned. They were wonderfully bril- 
liant stones when they were cleaned. 

I was standing this way when Chawl- 
mers comes to the side door of the 
room—the whole suite was connected 
with doors—and asks me if I could 
remember the number of the boot- 
makers where my lady bought her rid- 
ing boots. Some friends of Chawlmers 
wanted to know the address. I couldn't 
at first remember it, and I was stand- 
ing this way, trying to recollect, when 
I heard the clock strike six. I told 
Chawlmers I’d get it for him. I was 
certain it was in my lady’s desk, and I 
put the case down on the bureau, and 
Chawlmers and I together went into the 
sitting room—the door open between 
us and my lady’s room—and looked for 
it. .We found it in a minute, and 
Chawlmers was writing it down in his 
pocketbook when I thought I heard—so 
light and soft you could hardly say 
you’d heard anything—a rustle like a 
woman’s skirt in the next room. For 
a second I thought it was my lady, and 
I jumped, for I’d no business at her 
desk, and I knew she’d be vexed and 
scold me. 

Chawlmers didn’t hear a thing, and 
looked at me astonished. Then I ran 
to the door and peeped in. There was 
no one there, and I thought, of course, 
I’d been mistaken. 

We didn’t leave the room directly, 
but stood by the desk talking for a bit. 
When I told this to the detectives one 
of the papers said it showed “how de- 
ceptive even the best servants were.” 
As if a valet and a lady’s maid couldn’t 
stand about for a moment of talk! Poor 
things! We work hard enough most of 
the time, I’m sure. And that we 
weren't long standing there idle can be 
seen from the fact that I heard half- 
past six strike. I was for urging Chawl- 
mers to go then—Lady Castlecourt 
might be in at any moment—but he 
hung about, following me into my lady’s 








room, helping me draw the curtains 
and turn on all the lights, for my lady 
can’t bear to dress by daylight. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when 
we heard the sound of her skirts in the 
passage. Chawlmers slipped off into 
his master’s rooms, shutting the door 
quietly behind him. My lady was look- 
ing very beautiful. She had on a blue 
hat trimmed with blue and gray hy- 
drangeas, and underneath it her hair 
was like spun gold and her eyes looked 
soft and dark. It never seemed to tire 
her to be always on the go. But I'd 
thought lately she’d been going too 
much, for sometimes she was pale, and 
once or twice I thought she was out of 
spirits, the way she’d been in the coun- 
try last summer. 

She seemed so to-night, not talking 
as much as usual. There were some 
letters for her on the corner of the 
dressing table, and I could see her face 
in the glass as she ’read them. One 
made her smile, and then she sat think- 
-ing and biting her lip, which was as 
red as a cherry. She seemed to me to 
be preoccupied. When I was making 
the side ondulations of her hair—which 
everybody knows is a most critical op- 
eration—she jerked her head and said 
suddenly she wondered how the chil- 
dren were. I never before knew my 
lady to think about the children when 
her hair was being attended to. 

She was sitting in front of the dress- 
ing table, her toilet complete, when she 
stretched out her hand to the leather 
case of the diamonds. I was looking 
at the reflection in the mirror, thinking’ 
that she was as perfect as I could make 
her. She, too, had been looking at the 
back of her head, and still held the small 
glass in one hand. The other she 
reached out for the diamonds. The 
case had a catch that you had to press, 
and I saw, to my surprise, that she 
raised the lid without pressing this. 
Then she gave a loud exclamation. 
There were no diamonds there! 

She turned round and looked at me, 
and said: 

“How odd! 
fers?” 

I felt suddenly as if I was going to 


Where are they, Jef- 
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fall dead, and afterward, when my lady 
stood by me and said it was nonsense 
to suspect me, one of the things she 
brought up as a proof of my innocence 
was the color I turned and the way I 
looked at that moment. 

“Jeffers!” she said, suddenly rising 
up quick out of her chair, and then, 
without my saying a word, she went 
white and stood staring at me. 

“My lady, my lady,” was all I could 


falter out, “I don’t know, I don’t 
know.” 
“Where are they, Jeffers? What’s 


happened to them?” 

My voice was all husky, like a per- 
son’s with a cold, as I stammered: 

“They were in the case an hour ago.” 

My lady caught me by the arm, and 
her fingers gripped tight into my flesh. 

“Don’t say they’re stolen, Jeffers!” 
she cried out. “Don’t tell me that. 
Lord Castlecourt would never forgive 
me. He'll never forgive me. They’re 
worth thousands and thousands of 
pounds. They can’t have been stolen!” 

She spoke so loud they heard her in 
the next room, and Lord Castlecourt 
came in. He was a tall gentleman, a 
little bald, and I can see him now in his 
black clothes with the white of his shirt 
bosom gleaming, standing in the door- 
way looking at her. He had a surprised 
expression on his face, and was frown- 
ing a little, for he hated anything like 
loud talking or a scene. 

“What’s the matter, Gladys?” he 
said. “You’re making such a noise I 
heard you in my room. Is there a 
fire?” 

She made a sort of grasp at the case 
and tried to hide it. Chawlmers was 
in the doorway behind my lord, and I 
saw him staring at her and trying not 
to. He told me afterward she was as 
white as paper. 

“The diamonds,” she faltered out. 
“Your diamonds, your family’s, your 
mother’s.” 

Lord Castlecourt gave a start and 
seemed to stiffen. He did not move 
from where he was, but stood rigid, 
looking at her. 

“What’s the matter with them?” he 


said, quick and quiet, but not as if he 
was calm. 

She threw the case she had been try- 
ing to hide on the dressing table. It 
knocked over some bottles and lay there 
open and empty. My lord sprang at 
it, took it up and shook it. 

“Gone?” he said, turning to my lady. 
“Stolen, do you mean?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she said, like that, 
three times, and then she fell back in 
the chair and put her hands over her 
face. 

Lord Castlecourt turned to me. 

“What’s this mean, Jeffers? You've 
had charge of the diamonds.” 

I told him all I knew, and as well as 
I could, what with my legs trembling 
that they’d scarce support me and my 
tongue dry as a piece of leather. When 
I got toward the end my lady inter- 
rupted me, crying out: 

“Herbert, it isn’t my fault, it isn’t! 
Jeffers will tell you I’ve taken good 
care of them. I’ve not been careless 
or forgetful about them, as I have about 
other things. I have been careful of 
them. It isn’t my fault, and you mustn’t 
blame me.” 

Lord Castlecourt made a sort of ges- 
ture toward her to be still. I could see 
it meant that. He kept the case, and, 
going to the door, locked it. 

“How long have you been in these 
rooms?” he said, turning round on me 
with the key in his hand. 

I told him, trembling and almost cry- 
ing. I had never seen my lord look so 
terribly stern. I don’t know whether he 
was angry or not, but I was afraid of 
him, and it was for the first time, for 
he’d always been a kind and generous 
master to me and the other servants. 

“Oh, my lord,” I said, feeling sud- 
denly weighed down with dread and 
misery, “you surely don’t think I took 
them ?” 

“T’m not thinking anything,” he said. 
“You and Chawlmers are to stay in 
this room and not move from it till you 
get my orders. I'll send at once for 
the police.” 

My lady turned round in her chair 
and looked at him. 


“The police?” she said. “Oh, Her- 
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bert, wait till to-morrow! You’re not 
even sure yet that they are stolen.” 

“Where are they, then?” he says, 
quick and sharp. “Jeffers says she saw 
them in that case an hour ago. They 
are not in the case now. Do either you 
or she know where they are?” 

I was down on my knees picking up 
the bottles that had been knocked over 
by the empty jewel case. 

“Not I, God knows,” I said, and I 
began to cry. 

“The matter must be put in the hands 
of the police at once,’ my lord said. 
“T’ll have the hotel policeman here in 
a few minutes and the rooms searched. 
Jeffers and Chawlmers and their lug- 
gage will be searched to-morrow.” 


My lady gave a sort of gasp. I was 
close to her feet and I heard her. But 
for myself I just broke down and, 


kneeling on the floor with the over- 
turned bottles spilling cologne all 
around me, cried worse than I’ve done 
since I was in short frocks. 

“Oh, my lady, I didn’t take them! I 
didn’t. You know I didn’t,” I sobbed 
out. 

My lady looked very miserable. 

“My poor Jeffers,” she said, and put 
her hand on my shoulder, “I’m sure you 
didn’t. If I’d only a sixpence in the 
world I’d stake that on your honesty.” 

Lord Castlecourt didn’t say anything. 
He went to the bell and pressed it. 
When the boy answered it he gave him 


a message in a low tone, and it didn’t- 


seem five minutes before two men were 
in the room. I did not know till af- 
terward that one was the manager and 
the other the hotel policeman. I stopped 
my crying the best I could, and heard 
my lord telling them that the diamonds 
were gone, and that Chawlmers and | 
had been the only people in the room all 
the afternoon. Then he said he wanted 
them to communicate at once with 
Scotland Yard and have a capable de- 
tective sent to the hotel. 

“Lady Castlecourt and I are going 
to dinner,” he said, looking at his watch. 
“We will have to leave at the latest 
within the next twenty minutes.” 

Lady Castlecourt cried out at that: 

“Herbert, I don’t see how I can go 


to that dinner. I am altogether too up- 
set, and, besides, it will be too late. It’s 
eight o’clock now.” 

“We can make the time up in the 
carriage,’ my lord said, and he went 
into the next room with the policeman, 
where they talked together in low 
voices. I helped my lady on with her 
cloak, and she stood waiting, her eye- 
brows drawn together, looking very pale 
and worried. When my lord came back 
he said nothing, only nodded to my 
lady that he was ready, and without a 
word they left the room. 

I tried to tidy the bureau and pick 
up the bottles as well as I could, and 
every time I looked at the door into 
the sitting room I saw that policeman’s 
head peering round the doorpost at me. 

That was an awful night. I did not 
know it till afterward, but both Chawl- 
mers and I were under what they call 
“surveillance.” I did not know either 
that Lord Castlecourt had told the po- 
liceman he believed us to be innocent— 
that we were of excellent character, and 
nothing but positive proof would make 
him think either of us guilty. All I felt 
as I tossed about in bed was that I was 
suspected, and would be arrested and 
probably put in jail. Fifteen years of 
honest service in noble families wouldn’t 
help me much if the detectives took it 
into their heads I was guilty. 

The next morning we heard about 
the disappearance of Sara Dwight, and 
things began to look brighter. Sara 
had left the hotel at a little after seven 
the evening before, speaking to no one 
and carrying a small portmanteau. 
When they came to examine her room 
and her box they found a jacket and 
skirt hanging on the wall, some burnt 
papers in the grate, and the box almost 
empty, except for some cheap cotton 
underclothes and a dirty wadded quilt 
put in to fill up. Sara had given no 
notice, and had not at any time told 
any of her fellow servants that she was 
dissatisfied with her place or wanted 
to leave. 

That morning Mr. Brison, the Scot- 
land Yard detective, had us up in the 
sitting room asking us questions till I 
was fair muddled and didn’t know truth 
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from lies. Lord Castlecourt and my 
lady were both present, and Mr. Brison 
was for very politely asking my lady 
questions till she got quite angry with 
him and said she wasn’t at all sure the 
diamonds were stolen, they might have 
been mislaid and would turn up some- 
where. Mr. Brison was surprised, and 
asked my lady if she had any idea 
where they were liable to turn up, and 
my lady looked annoyed and said it 
was a silly question, and that she 
“wasn’t a clairvoyant.” 

Three days after this Mr. John Gil- 
sey, who is a detective, and, I have 
heard since, a very famous gentleman, 
was engaged by Lord Castlecourt to 
“work upon the case.” Mr. Gilsey was 
very soft spoken and pleasant. He did 
not muddle you as Mr. Brison did, and 
it was very easy to tell him all you knew 
or could remember, which he always 
seemed anxious to hear. He had me 
up in the sitting room twice, once alone 
and once with Mr. Brison, and they'd 
ask me a host of questions about Sara 
Dwight. I told them all I could think 
of, and when I came to her hands and 
how they were white and fine, like a 
lady’s, I saw Mr. Brison look at Mr. 
Gilsey and raise his eyebrows. 

“Does it seem to you,” he says, scrib- 
bling words in his notebook, “that this 
sounds like Laura the Lady?” 

And Mr. Gilsey answered: 

“The manner of operating sounds 
like her, I must admit.” 

“She was in Chicago when last heard 
of,” says Mr. Brison, stopping in his 
scribbling, “but we've information 
within the last week that she’s left 
there.” 

“Laura the Lady is in London,” Mr. 
Gilsey remarked, looking at his finger 
nails. “I saw her three weeks ago at 
Earlscourt.”’ 

Mr. Brison got red in the face, and 
puffed out his lips as if he was going 
to say something but decided not to. 
He scribbled some more and_ then, 
looking at what he had written, as if 
he was reading it over, says: 

“Tf that’s the case, there’s very little 
doubt as to who planned and executed 
this robbery.” 


“That’s a very comfortable state of 
affairs to arrive at,’ says Mr. Gilsey, 
“and I hope it’s the correct one.” And 
that was all he said that time about 
what he thought. 

After this we stayed on at Burridge’s 
for the rest of the season, but it was 
not half as cheerful or gay as it had 
been before. My lord was often moody 
and cross, for he felt the loss of the 
diamonds bitterly, and my lady was out 
of spirits and moped, for she was very 
fond of him, and to have him take 
it this way seemed to upset her. Mr, 
Brison or Mr. Gilsey was constantly 
popping in and murmuring in the sit- 
ting room, but they got no further on, 
At least, there was no talk of finding 
the diamonds, which was all that 
counted. 

This is all I know of the theft of the 
necklace. What happened at that time, 
and what Mr. Gilsey calls “the sur- 
rounding circumstances of the case,” I 
have tried to put down as clearly and 
as simply as possible. I have gone 
over them so often, and been forced to 
be so careful, that I think they wilk be 
found to be quite correct in every par- 
ticular. 


(Statement of Lilly Bingham, known in England as 
Laura Brice, in the United States as Frances Lati- 
mer, to the police of both countries as Laura the 
Lady, besides having recently figured as a housemaid 
at Burridge’s Hotel. London, under the alias of Sara 
Dwight.) 


I never was so glad of anything in 
my life as to get out of that beastly 
hole, Chicago. I'll certainly never go 
back. there unless there is an induce- 
ment big enough to compensate for the 
elevated railroad, the lake, the noise, the 
winds, the restaurants, the climate and 
the people! Ugh, what a nightmare! 

England’s the country for me, and 
London is the focus of it. You can live 
like a Christian here and enjoy all the 
refinements and decencies of life for a 
reasonable consideration. How my 
heart leaped when I saw the old, gray, 
sooty walls looming up through the 
river haze! I thought it best to sneak 
in by the back way, because if I go up 
the front stairs and ring the bell there 
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may be loiterers around who’ve seen 
Laura the Lady before, and might be- 
come impertinently curious about her 
future movements. And then when I 
saw Tom waiting for me—my own 
Tom, that I lawfully married in a burst 
of affection three years ago at Leam- 
ington—I shouted out greetings, and 
danced on the deck, and waved my 
handkerchief. It was worth while hav- 
ing lived in Chicago for a year to come 
back to London and Tom and a little 
furnished flat in Knightsbridge. 

We were very respectable and quiet 
for a month, just a few callers climb- 
ing up the front stairs, and demure, 
female tea parties at intervals. I 
bought plants to put in the windows, and 
did knitting in a conspicuous solitude 
which the neighbors could. overlook. 
When I saw the maiden lady opposite 
scrutinizing me through an opera glass 
I felt like sending her my marriage 
certificate to run her eye over and re- 
turn. We even hired a maid of all 
work from an agency, as a touch of 
local color on this worthy domestic pic- 
ture. But when the Castlecourt dia- 
mond scheme began to ripen, I nagged 
at her till she was impudent, and 
bundled her off. Maud Durlan came 
in then, put on a cap and apron, and 
played her part a good deal better than 
she used to when she acted soubrettes 
in the vaudeville. 

We were two weeks lying low, ma- 
turing our plans, though when I left 
Chicago I knew what I was coming 
back for. Outwardly all was the same 
as usual—the decent callers still climbed 
the front stairs, and elderly ladies who, 
without any stretch of imagination, 
might have been my mother and aunts, 
dropped in for tea. I used to wonder 
how the people on the floor below— 
they were the family of a man who 
made rubber tires for bicycles—would 
have felt if they could have seen Maud, 
our neat and respectable slavey, sit- 
ting with the French heels of her slip- 
pers caught on the third shelf of the 
bookcase, dropping cigarette ashes into 
the wastepaper basket. 

When all was ready Tom and I left 
for a “business trip” on the Continent. 


We went away in a _ four-wheeler— 
driven by Handsome Harry—the top 
piled with luggage, my face at the win- 
dow smiling a last, cautioning good-by 
at Maud. Five days later, under the 
name of Sara Dwight, I was installed 
as housemaid on the third floor of Bur- 
ridge’s Hotel. 

I had done work of that kind before, 
once in New York and at another time 
in Paris; having been born and spent 
my childhood in that cheerful city, my 
French is irreproachable. The famous 
robbery of the Comtesse de Chateau- 
gay’s rubies was my work—but I 
mustn’t brag about past exploits. I 
had never been engaged in a hotel theft 
of the importance of the Castlecourt 
one. The necklace was valued at be- 
tween eight thousand and nine thou- 
sand pounds. The stones were not so 
remarkable for size as for quality. 
They were of an unusually even ex- 
cellence and pure water. 

After I had been in the hotel for a 
few days and watched the Castlecourt 
party, all apprehension left me, and I 
felt confident and cool. They were an 
extremely simple layout. Lady Castle- 
court was a beauty, a seductive, smil- 
ing, white and gold person, without any 
sense at all. Her husband adored her. 
3eing a man of some brains, that was 
what might have been expected. What 
might not have been expected was that 
she appeared to reciprocate his affec- 
tion. Having made a careful study of 
the manners and customs of the upper 
classes, I was not prepared for this. I 
note it as one of those exceptions to 
rule which occur now and then in the 
animal kingdom. 

3esides the marquis and his lady, 
there were a maid and a valet to be 
considered. The former was a dense, 
honest woman named Sophy Jeffers, 
close on to forty and of the unredeemed 
ugliness of the normal lady’s maid. 
Such being the case, it was but natural 
to find that she was in love with Chawl- 
mers, the valet, who was twenty-seven 
and good-looking. Jeffers was too 
truthful to tamper with her own age, 
but she did not feel it necessary to keep 
up the same rigid standard when it 
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came to Chawlmers. It was less of a 
lie to make him ten years older than 
herself ten years younger. From these 
facts I drew my deductions as to the 
sort of adversary Jeffers might be, and 
I found that by a modest avoidance of 
Chawlmers’ society I could make her 
my lifelong friend. 

The evening of the Duke of Dux- 
bury’s dinner was the time I decided 
upon as the most convenient for taking 
the stones. I had heard from Jeffers 
that the marquis and marchioness were 
going. When her ladyship left her 
rooms that afternoon I heard her tell 
Jeffers that she would not be back till 
after six, and to have everything ready 
at that hour. Off and on, for the next 
two hours, I was doing work about the 
corridor with a duster. It was near six 
when I heard the two servants talking 
in the sitting room. A bird’s-eye view 
through the keyhole showed me where 
they were, and that they were engaged 
in searching for something in the desk. 
It was my chance. With my house- 
maid’s pass-key, I opened the door a 
crack and peeped in. The leather case 
of the diamonds stood on the dressing 
table not twenty feet from the door. 
It did not take five minutes to enter, 
open the case, take the necklace and 
leave. Jeffers heard me. She was in 
the room almost as I closed the door. 
Before she could have got into the hall 
I was in the broom closet, hunting for 
a dust pan. But she evidently sus- 
pected nothing, for the door did not 
open, and there was no indication of 
disturbance. 

Two days later Tom and I returned 
from our “business trip” to the Con- 


tinent. I quite prided myself on the 
way our luggage was labeled. It had 
just the right, knock-about, piebald 


look. We drove up in a four-wheeler, 
Handsome Harry on the box, and 
Maud opened the door for us. For the 
next few days we were quiet and kept 
indoors. We spent the time peacefully 
in the kitchen, breaking the setting of 
the diamonds and reading about the 
robbery in the papers. As soon as 
things simmered down Tom was to 
take the stones across to Holland, where 


they would be distributed. We threw 
away the settings and put the dia- 
monds in a small bag of chamois skin 
that I pinned to my corset with a safety 
pin. 

That was the way things were—un- 
troubled as a summer sea—till ten days 
after our return, when I began to get 
restive. I had had what they call in 
America “a strenuous time” at Bur- 
ridge’s, working like a slave all day, 
with not a soul to speak to but a par- 
cel of ignorant servant women, and I 
wanted livening up. I longed for the 
light and noise of Piccadilly, the crowds 
and the restaurants, but what I wanted 
particularly was to go to the theater 
and see a play called “The Forgiven 
Prodigal.” 

Maud and Tom raised a clamor of 
disapproval—what was the use of run- 
ning risks, did I think because I’d been 
in Chicago for nearly a year that I was 
forgotten, did I think the men in Scot- 
land Yard who knew me were all dead, 
did I think the excitement of the Castle- 
court robbery was over and done? I 
yawned at them, and then told them, 
with a gentle smile, that they were a 
“pusillanimous pair.” There might be 
many men in Scotland Yard who knew 
me, and that, as they say in Chicago, 
“is all the good it would do them.” 
They couldn’t arrest me for sitting 
peacefully at a theater looking at a play. 
As for connecting me with Sara 
Dwight, I would give anyone a hun- 
dred pounds who, when I was dressed 
and had my war paint on, would find 
in me a single suggestion of the late 
housemaid at Burridge’s. So I talked 
them down, and if I didn’t convince 
them of the reasonableness of my ar- 
guments, I at least managed to soothe 
their fears. 

I dressed myself with especial care, 
and when the last rite of my toilet was 
accomplished looked critically in the 
glass to see if anything of Sara Dwight 
remained. The survey contented me. 
Sara’s mother, if there had been such 
a person, would have denied me. I 
was all in black, a sweeping, spangly 
dress I had bought in New York, cut 
low, and my neck is not my weak point, 
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especially when créme des violettes has 
been rubbed over it. My hair was 
waved—Maud does it very well, much 
better than she cooks, I regret to say— 
and dressed high, with a small red 
wreath of geraniums round it. Nose 
powdered to a probable, ladylike white- 
ness, a touch of rouge, a tiny mouche 
near the corner of one eye, and long 
black gloves—and, presto change! I 
wore no jewels—their owners might 
recognize them. One could hardly 
say I “wore” the Castlecourt diamonds, 
which were fastened to my corset with 
a safety pin. They were rather un- 
comfortable, but they were the only 
thing about me that was. 

As I stood in front of the glass, put- 
ting on finishing touches, Maud left 
the room and went to the drawing room 
to watch for Handsome Harry, who 
was to drive our hansom. I did not like 
taking a°hired driver, and thank good- 
ness I didn’t! I was putting a last 
Soupcon of scarlet on my lips when she 
came back, stepping softly and with her 
eyes round and uneasy looking. 

“T don’t know whether I’m nervous,” 
she says, “but there’s a man just gone 
by in a hansom, and he leaned out and 
looked hard at our windows.” 

“T hope it amused him,” I said, look- 
ing critically at my lips to see if they 
were not a little too incredibly ruddy. 
“Tt’s a harmless and innocent way of 
passing the time, so we mustn’t be hard 
on him if it doesn’t happen to be very 
intellectual. Come, help me on with 
my cloak, and don’t stand there like 
Patience on a monument staring at 
thieves.” 

I was irritated with Maud trying to 
upset my peace of mind that way. She’d 
had any amount of good times while 
I’d been at Burridge’s with my nose to 
the grindstone. And here she was, the 
first time I’d got a chance to have a 
spree, looking like a depressed owl and 
talking like the warning voice of con- 
science. As she silently held up my 
cloak and I thrust my hand in the 
sleeve, I said, over my shoulder: 

“And you needn't go upsetting Tom 
by telling him about strange men in 
hansoms who stare up at our front 





windows. I want to have a good time 
this evening, not feel that I’m sitting 
by a guilty being who jumps every 
time he’s spoken to, as if the curse of 
Cain was on him.” 

Maud said nothing, and I shook my- 
self into my cloak and swept out to 
the hall, where Tom was waiting. 

There had been a slight fog all af- 
ternoon, and now it was thick; not a 
“pea-soup” one, but a good, damp, ob- 
scuring fog; a regular “burglar’s de- 
light.” As we came down the steps we 
saw the two hansom lamps making 
blurs, like lights behind white cotton 
screens. Tom was grumbling about it 
and about going out generally, as he 
helped me in. And just at that min- 
ute, still and quick, like a picture go- 
ing across a magic-lantern slide, I saw 
a man on the other side of the street 
step out of the shadow of a porch, and 
glide swiftly and softly past the light 
of the lamp and up the street to where 
the form of a waiting hansom loomed. 
It was all very simple and natural, but 
his walk was odd—so noiseless and 
stealthy. 

I got in and Tom followed me. He 
hadn't seen anything. For the moment 
I didn’t speak of it, because I wasn’t 
sure. But I’ve got to admit that my 
heart beat against the Castlecourt dia- 
monds harder than was comfortable. 
We started, and I listened and faintly, 
some way behind us, I heard the ker- 
lump! ker-lump! ker-lump! of another 
horse’s hoofs on the asphalt. I leaned 
forward over the door and tried to look 
back. Through the mist I saw the two 
vellow eyes of the hansom behind us. 
Tom asked me what was the matter, 
and I told him. He whistled—a long, 
single note—then leaned back very 
steady and still. We didn’t say any- 
thing for a bit, but just sat tight and 
listened. 

It kept behind us that way for about 
ten minutes. Then I pushed up the trap 
and said to Harry: 

“What’s this hansom behind us up 
to, Harry?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” he 
says, quiet and low. 

“Lose it if you can without being too 
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much of a Jehu,” I answered, and shut 
the trap. 

He tried to lose it, and we began a 
chase, slow at first, and then faster and 
faster, down one street and up the other. 
The fog by this time was as thick and 
white as wool, and we seemed to break 
through it like a ship, as if we were 
going through something dense and 
hard to penetrate. It seemed to me, 
too, a maddeningly quiet night. There 
was no traffic, no noise of wheels to get 
mixed with ours. The ker-lump, ker- 
lump of our horse’s hoofs came back 
as clear as sounds in a calm at sea from 
the long lines of house fronts. And 
that devilish hansom never lost us. It 
kept just the same distance behind us. 
We could hear its horse’s hoofs like an 
echo of our own beating through the 
fog. It got no nearer; it went no fast- 
er. It did not seem in a hurry; it never 
deviated from our track. There was 
something hideously unagitated and 
cool about it, a sort of deadly, sinister 
persistence. I saw it in imagination 
like a live monster with bulging yellow 
eyes, staring with gloating greediness 
at us as we ran feebly along before it. 

Tom didn’t say much. He doesn’t in 
moments like this. He’s got the nerve 
all right, but not the brain. There’s 
no inventive ability in Tom, he’s not 
built for crises. Handsome Harry now 
and then dropped some remark through 
the trap, which was like a trickle of icy 
water down one’s spine. I began to 
realize that my lips were dry and that 
the insides of my gloves were damp. I 
knew that whatever was to be done had 
to come from me. I'd got them into 
this, and, as they say in Chicago, “it 
was up to me” to get them out. 

I leaned over the doors and looked 
at the street we were going through. 
I know that part of London like a book 
—the insides of some of the houses as 
well as the outsides. It’s a part of our 
business, in which I’m supposed to be 
quite an expert. The street was a small 
one, near Walworth Crescent, the 
houses not the smartest in the locality, 
but good, solid, reliable buildings in- 
habited by good, solid, reliable people. 
The lower floors were all alight. It was 


the heart of the season, and in many of 
them there were dinners afoot. I 
thought, with a flash of longing—such 
as a drowning man might feel if he 
thought of suddenly finding himself on 
terra firma—of serene, smiling people 
sitting down to soup. I’d have given 
the Castlecourt diamonds at that mo- 
ment to have been sitting down with 
them to cold soup, sour soup, greasy 
soup, any kind of soup—only to be sit- 
ting down to soup! 

We turned a corner sharp, goihg 
now at a tearing pace, and I saw before 
us a length of street wrapped in fog 
and blurred at regular intervals by the 
lights of lamps. It looked ghostlike, so 
white, so noiseless, lined on either side 
by dim house fronts blotted with an 
indistinct sputter of lights. There was 
not a sound but our own horse’s hoof- 
beats and, far off, like a noise muf- 
fled by cotton wool, the echo of our 
pursuers. Through the opaque, mo- 
tionless atmosphere I saw that the vista 
into which I stared was deserted. There 
was not a human figure or a vehicle in 
sight. It was a lull, a brief respite, a 
moment of incalculable value to us! 

My mind was as clear as crystal, and 
I felt a sense of cool, high exhilaration. 
I have only felt this way in desperate 
moments, and this was a truly des- 
perate moment—a pursuer on our heels 
and the diamonds in my possession. 

I leaned over the doors and looked 
up the line of houses. It was Farley 
Street; who lived in Farley Street? 
Suddenly I remembered that I knew 
all about the people who lived in No. 
15. They were Americans named Ken- 
nedy, a man, his wife and a little girl. 
He was manager of the London branch 
of a Chicago concern called the Colo- 
nial Box, Tub and Cordage Company 
that I had often heard of in America. 
We had marked the house, and made 
extensive investigations before I left, 
intending to add it to our list, as Mrs. 
Kennedy had some handsome jewelry 
and silver. Since my return I had seen 
her name in the papers at various en- 
tertainments, and Maud had told me a 
lot about her social successes. She was 
pretty, and people were taking her up. 
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All this—that it takes me some minutes 
to tell—flashed through my mind in a 
revolution of the wheels. 

I could see now that the windows of 
No. 15 were lit up. The Kennedys 
were evidently at home, perhaps had a 
dinner on. They, along with the rest 
of the world, would in a minute be sit- 
ting down to soup. They might be 
sitting down now; it was close on to 
half-past eight. Why could not we sit 
down with them? 

“I lifted the top and said to Harry: 

“Is the hansom round the corner 


yet?” 
“No,” he answered. “It’s our only 
chance. They’re still a bit behind us. 


I can tell by the sound.” 

“Drive to No. 15, second from the 
corner,” I said. “And go as if the 
devil was after you.” 

I dropped the trap, and as we tore 
down to No. 15 I spoke in a series of 
broken sentences to Tom: 

“We’re going in here to dinner. You 
must look as if it was all right. If we 
carry it off well they won't dare to 
question. We're Major and Mrs. 
Thatcher, of the Lancers, that arrived 
Saturday from India. They’re Ameri- 
cans, and won’t know anything, so you 
can say about what you like. Give 
them India hot from the pan. I’ve been 
living in London while you’ve been 
away. That’s how I come to know 
them and you don’t. . My Christian 
name’s Ethel. Do the dull, heavy, haw- 
haw style. Americans expect it.” 

We brought up at the curb with a 
jerk, threw back the doors and dashed 
up the steps. I caught a vanishing 
glimpse of Handsome Harry leaning 
far forward to lash the horse as the 
hansom went bounding off into the fog. 
As we stood pressed against the door 
Tom whispered: 

“What the devil is their name?” 

“Kennedy,” I hissed back at him, 
“Cassius P. Kennedy. Came origin- 
ally from Necropolis City, Ohio, lived 
in Chicago as a clerk in the Colonial 
Box, Tub and Cordage Company, and 
then was made manager of the London 
branch. Their weak point is society. 
If any people are there, keep your 


mouth shut. 
sive.” 

We heard the rattle of the pursuing 
hansom at the end of the street, then 
through the ground glass of the door 
saw a manservant’s approaching figure. 

“Only stay a few minutes over the 
coffee. We're going on to the opera,” 
I whispered, as the door opened. 

I swept in, Tom on my heels. We 
came as fast as we could without ac- 
tually falling in and dashing the servant 
aside, for the noise of our pursuer was 
loud in our ears, and we knew we 
were lost if we were seen entering. As 
Tom somewhat hastily shut the door I 
was conscious of the expression of sur- 
prise on the face of the solemn butler. 
He did not say anything, but looked it. 
I slid out of my cloak and handed it 
languidly to him. 

“No, I won’t go upstairs,” 
in answer to his 
amaze. 

Then I turned to the glass in the 
hatrack and began to arrange my hair. 
I could see reflected in it a pair of 
portiéres, half open, and affording a 
glimpse of a room bathed in the sub- 
dued, rosy light of lamps. I was con- 
scious of movement there behind the 
porti¢res—a stir of skirts, a sort of hush 
of curiosity. There had been the sound 
of voices when we came in. Now I 
noticed the stealthy, occasional sibilant 
of a whisper. There was no dinner 
party. We were going to dine en 
famille. So much the better. My hair 
neat, I turned to the butler and, touch- 
ing the jet on my corsage with an ar- 
ranging hand, murmured: 

“Major and Mrs. Thatcher.” 

The man drew back the curtain, and, 
with our name going before us in loud 
announcement, I rustled into the roorn, 
Tom behind me. 

Standing beside an empty fireplace 
and facing the entrance in attitudes of 
expectancy were a young man and 
woman. In the soft pink lamplight I 


Be dense and unrespon- 


I said, 
glare of growing 


had an impression of their two aston- 
ished faces, or rather astonished eyes, 
for they were making a spirited strug- 
gle to obliterate all surprise from their 
The woman was succeeding the 


faces. 
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best. She did it quite well. When she 
saw me she smiled almost naturally 
and came forward with a fair imita- 
tion of a hostess’ welcoming manner. 
She was young and very pretty, a fine- 
featured, delicate woman, in a floating 
lace tea gown. Her hand was thin and 
small, a real American hand, and 
gleamed with rings. I could see her 
husband out of the tail of my eye, bat- 
tling with his amazement and staring 
at Tom. Tom was behind me, looming 
up bulkily, not saying anything, but 
looking blankly through the glass 
wedged in his eye, and pulling his mus- 
tache. 

“My dear Mrs. Kennedy,” I said, in 
my sweetest and most languid drawl, 
“are we late? I hope not. ‘There is 
such a fog, really I thought we’d never 
get here.” 

My fingers touched her hand and my 
eyes looked into hers. She was im- 
mensely curious and upset, but she 
smiled boldly and almost easily. I 
could see her inward wrestlings to 
place me and to wonder if she could 
possibly have asked us and had forgot- 
ten that, too. 

“And at last,” I continued, glibly, “I 
am able to present my husband. I was 
afraid you were beginning to think he 
was a sort of Mrs. Harris. Harry 
dear, Mrs. Kennedy and Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 

They all bowed. Tom held out his 
big paw and took her little hand for a 
moment and then dropped it. He had 
just the stolid, awkward, owlish look of 
a certain kind of army man. 

“Awfully glad to get here, I’m sure,” 
he boomed out. And then he said, 
“What?” and looked at Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy was not as much mas- 
ter of the situation as his wife. He 
wasn’t exactly frightened, but he was 
inwardly distracted with not knowing 
what to do. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he said, loud- 
ly, to Tom, quite forgetting his Eng- 
lish accent. “Glad you could get 
around here. Foggy night, all right!” 

I looked at the clock. Tom stood 
solemnly on the hearth rug, staring at 
the fre. The Kennedys for a moment 


could think of nothing to say, and I 
had to look at the clock again, screw 
up my eyes, and remark: 

“Just. half-past. We’re not really 
late at all. You know Harry is such 
a punctual person, and he’s afraid I’ve 
got into unpunctual habits while he’s 
been away.” 

“He has been away for some time, 
hasn’t he?” said Mrs. Kennedy, looking 
from one to the other with piquant 
eyes that yearned for information. 

“Four years with the Lancers in In- 
dia,” Tom boomed out again. 

The Kennedys were relieved. They’d 
got hold of something. They both sat 
down, and it was obvious that they 
gathered themselves together for new 
efforts. 

I did likewise. I realized that I 
must be biographical to a reasonable 
extent ; just enough to satisfy curiosity, 
without giving the impression that I 
was sitting down to tell my life story 
the way the heroine does in the first 
act of a play. 

“He arrived only last Saturday,” I 
said. “And you may imagine how 
pleased I was to be able to bring him 
to-night in answer to your kind invi- 
tation.” 

“Only too glad he could come,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Kennedy, oblivious of the 
terrified side glance that her husband 
cast in her direction. ‘Very fortunate 
that you had this one evening disen- 
gaged.” 

“I’m taking him about everywhere,” 
I continued, with girlish loquacity. 
“People had begun to think that Major 
Thatcher was a myth, and I’m showing 
them that there’s a good deal of him, 
and he’s very much alive. For four 
years, you know, I’ve been living here, 
first in those miserable lodgings in 
Half Moon Street, and after that in 
my flat—you know it—on Gower 
Street. A nice little place enough, but 
much nicer now with Harry in it.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Kennedy, as 
sympathetically as was compatible with 
her eagerness to pounce upon such 
crumbs of information as I let drop. 
“How dull these four years have been 
for you!” 
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“Dull!” I echoed. “Dull is not the 
word ;” and I gave my eyes an express- 
ive acrobatic roll toward the ceiling. 

“She couldn’t have stood it. out 
there,” said Tom, in an unexpected bass 
growl. “Too hot! Ethel can’t stand 
the heat—never could.” 

Then he lapsed into silence, staring 
at the fire under Mr. Kennedy’s fas- 
cinated gaze. Dinner was just then 
announced, and I heard him saying as 
he walked in behind us: 

“Is India very hot, Mrs. Kennedy? 
Once in Delhi I sat for four days in a 
cold bath and read the Waverley 
novels.” 

To which Mrs, Kennedy answered, 
brightly : 

“T should think that would have put 
you to sleep and you might have been 
drowned.” 

That was one of the most remark- 
able dinners I ever sat through. Of the 
two couples the Kennedys were least 
at ease. They were more afraid of 
being found out than we were. The 
cold sweat would break out on Mr. 
Kennedy’s brow when the conversation 
edged up toward the subject of previ- 
ous meetings, and Mrs. Kennedy would 
begin to talk feverishly about other 
things. She was the kind of woman 
who hates to be unequal to any social 
emergency, and I am bound to confess, 
considering how unprepared she was, 
she held her own this time with tact 
and spirit. She had the copious flow 
of small talk so many Americans seem 
to have at command, and it rippled flu- 
ently and untiringly on from the soup 
to the savory. I added to the impres- 
sion I had already made by alluding to 
various titled friends of mine, letting 
their names drop carelessly from my 
lips as the pearls and diamonds fell 
from the mouth of the virtuous prin- 
cess. 

Tom did well, too 





excellently well. 


When the conversation showed signs 
of languishing he began about India. 
He gave us some strange pieces of in- 
formation about that distant land that 
I think he invented on the spur of the 
moment, and he told several anecdcves 
which were quite deadly and without 


point. When they were concluded he 
gave a short, deep laugh, let his eye- 
glass fall out, looked at us one after 
the other, and said, “What?” 

I would have enjoyed myself im- 
mensely if a sense of heavy uneasiness 
had not continued to weigh on me. 
What troubled me was the uncertainty 
of not knowing whether we really had 
escaped our pursuers. There was the 
horrible possibility that they had seen 
us enter the house, and were waiting to 
grab us as we came out. If they were 
there and I was caught with the dia- 
monds in my possession it would be a 
pretty dark outlook for Laura the Lady 
—so dark I-could not bear to picture it 
even in thought. As I talked and 
laughed with my hosts my mind was 
turning over every possible means by 
which I could get rid of the stones be- 
fore I left the house, trying to think 
up some way in which I could dispose 
of them and yet which would not place 
them quite beyond reclaiming. I think 
my nerves had been shaken by that 
spectral pursuit in the fog. Anyway, I 
wasn't willing to risk a second edition 
of it. 

We sat over dinner a little more than 
an hour. It was not yet ten when Mrs. 
Kennedy and I rose, and, with a re 
minder to Tom that we were to “go on 
to the opera,” I trailed off in advance 
of my hostess across the hall into the 
drawing room. Here we sat down by 
a little gilt table and disposed ourselves 
to endure that dreary period when 
women have to put up with one an- 
other’s society for ten minutes. It was 
my opportunity of getting rid of the 
diamonds, and I knew it. 

We had sipped our coffee for a few 
minutes and dodged about with the 
usual commonplaces, when I suddenly 
grew grave and, leaning toward Mrs. 
Kennedy, said: 

“Now that we are alone, my dear 
Mrs. Kennedy, I must ask you about a 
matter of which I am particularly anx- 
ious to hear more.” 

She looked at me with furtive alarm. 
I could see she was nerving herself for 
a grapple with the unknown. 

“What matter?” she said. 
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I lowered my voice to the key of 
confidences that are dire, if not ac- 
tually tragic. 

“How about poor Amelia?” I mur- 
mured. 

She dropped her eyes to her cup, 
frowning a little. I was thrilling with 
excitement, waiting to hear what she 
was going to say. After a moment 
she lifted her face, perfectly calm and 
grave, to mine, and said: 

“Really, the subject is a very pain- 
ful one to me. I'd rather not talk 
about it.” 

It was a master stroke. I could not 
have done better myself. I eyed her 


with open admiration. You never 
would have thought it of her; she 
seemed so young. After she had 


spoken she gave a sigh and again 
looked down at her cup, with an ex- 
pression on her face of pensive musing. 
At that moment the voices of the men 
leaving the dining room struck on my 
ear. 

I put my hand into the front of my 
dress and undid the safety pin. My 
manner became furtive and hurried. 

“Mrs. Kennedy,” I said, leaning 
across the table and speaking almost in 
a whisper, “I entirely sympathize with 
your feelings, but 1 am very much 
worried about Amelia. You know the 
—the—circumstances?” She raised her 
eyes, looked into mine and nodded 
darkly. “Well, I have something here 
for her. It’s nothing much,” I said, in 
answer to a look of protest I saw ris- 
ing in her face; “just the merest trifle 
I would like you to give her. She will 
understand.” 

I drew out the bag, and I saw her 
looking at it with curious, uneasy eyes. 
The men were approaching through 
the back drawing room. I rose to my 
feet, and, still with the secret, hurried 
air, I said: 

“Don’t give yourself any trouble 
about it. It’s just from me to her. 
Our husbands, of course, mustn’t know. 
I'll put it here. Poor Amelia!” 

There was a crystal and silver bowl 
on the table, and I put the bag into it 
and placed a book over it. 


“Mrs. Thatcher,” she said, quickly, 
“really, I 

“Hush!” I said, dramatically. “It’s 
for Amelia. Je understand.” 

And then the men entered the room 

We left a few minutes later. The 
butler called a cab for us, and even if 
a person had never been a thief he 
ought to have had some idea of how 
we felt as we issued out of that house 
and walked down the steps. We neither 
of us spoke till we got inside the han- 
som and drove off—safe for that time, 
anyway. 

We went to Handsome Harry’s 
place for that night, and sent him back 
for Maud, with the message she must 
get out immediately with what things 
she could bring. By eleven she was 
with us with her trunk and mine on 
top of a four-wheeler. The next morn- 
ing we had scattered, I for Calais, en 
route for Paris; Tom for Edinburgh; 
Maud went to join a vaudeville com- 
pany that she acts with betweenwhiles. 
We had to leave a good many things in 
the flat, but I felt we’d got out cheaply, 
and had no regrets. 

That is the history of my connection 
with the Castlecourt diamond robbery. 
Of course it was not the end of the con- 
nection of our gang with the case, but 
my actual participation ended here. I 
was simply an interested spectator from 
this on. My statement is merely the 
record of my own personal share in 
the theft, and as such is written with 
as much clearness and fullness as I, 
who am unused to the pen, have got 
at my command. 





(Statement of Cassius P. Kennedy, formerly of 
Necropolis City, Ohio, now manager of the London 
branch of the Colonial Box, Tub and Cordage Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Chicago and St. Louis.) 


We had been in London two years 
when a series of extraordinary events 
took place which involved us—through 
no fault of our own—in the most un- 
pleasant predicament that ever over- 
took two honest, respectable Americans 
in a foreign country. 

I had been sent over to start the Eng- 
lish branch of the Colonial Box, Tub 
and Cordage Company, one of the big- 
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gest concerns of the middle West, and 
it wasn’t two months before I realized 
that the venture was going to catch on 
and I was going to be at the head of a 
booming business. I’d brought my 
wife and little girl along with me. 
We'd been married five years, met in 
Necropolis City and lived there and af- 
terward in Chicago, where I got my 
first big promotion. She was Daisy K. 
Fairweather, of Buncumville, Indiana, 
and had been the belle of the place. 
She’d also attracted considerable atten- 
tion in St. Louis and Kansas City, 
where she’d visited round a good deal. 
There was nothing green about Daisy 
K. Fairweather—never had been. 

Daisy and I didn’t know many people 
when we first came over, but that little 
woman wasn’t here six months before 
she’d sized up the situation and made 
up her mind just how and where she 
was going to butt in. The first thing 
she did was to conform to, those par- 
ticular ones among the local customs 
that seemed to her the most high- 
toned. In Chicago we'd always dined 
at half-past six and given the hired 
girls every Thursday off. In London 
we dined the first year at half-past 
seven and the second at half-past eight. 
We had four servants and a butler, 
called Perkins, who ran everything in 
sight, myself included. 1 always 
dressed for dinner after Perkins came, 
and tried to look as if it was my life- 
long custom. I’d have sunk out of 
sight in a sea of shame rather than have 
had Perkins think I had not been 
brought up to it. 

Daisy caught on to everything and 
then passed the word on to me. She 
was always springing innovations on 
me, and I did the best I could to keep 
my end up. She stopped talking the 
way she used to in Necropolis City, and 
made Elaine—that’s our little girl- 
quit calling me “Popper” and call me 
“Daddy.” She called her front hair her 


“fringe” and her shirt-waist her 
“bloos,”’ and she made me careful of 


what I said before the servants. “Serv- 
ants talk so!’ she’d say, just as if 
she’d heard them. In Necropolis City 
or even Chicago we never bothered 
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about the “help” talking. They said 
what they wanted, and we said what 
we wanted, and that was all there was 
to it. But I supposed it was all right. 
Whatever Daisy K. Fairweather Ken- 
nedy says goes with me. 

By the second season Daisy’d broken 
quite a way into society and knew a 
bishop and two lords. We were asked 
out a good deal, and we’d some worthy 
little dinners at our own shack—15 
Farley Street, near Walworth Crescent. 
a thirty-five foot, four-story, high- 
stooped edifice that we paid the same 
rent for you'd pay for a seven-room 
flat in Chicago. Daisy by this time was 
in with all kinds of push. She was 
what she called a “success.” Nights 
when we didn’t go out she'd sit with 
me and say: 

“Well, I don’t really see how [I'll 
ever be able to live in Chicago again, 
and Necropolis City would certainly 
kill me.” 

This same season Lady Sara Gyves 
dined with us twice—it was a great 
step, Daisy said, and I took it for 
granted she knew—and once at a re- 
ception Daisy stood right up close to 
the Marchioness of Castlecourt, the 
greatest beauty in London, and watched 
her drink a cup of tea. Daisy didn’t 
meet her that time, but she said to me: 

“Next season I'll know her, and the 
season after that, if we’re careful, I'll 
dine with her. Then, Cassius P. Ken- 
nedy, we will have arrived!” 

I said: “Sure!” That's what I 
mostly say to her, because she’s mostly 
right. You don’t often find that little 
woman making breaks. 

It was in our third season in Lon- 
don, the time the middle of May, when 
the things occurred of which I have 
made mention at the beginning of my 
statement. It was this way: 

We'd been going out a good deal. 
pretty nearly every night, and we were 
glad to have for once a quiet evening 
at home. Of course that doesn’t mean 
the same as it does in Necropolis City 
or even Chicago. We dine just the 


same at half-past eight, and both of 
us dress for dinner. We have to, Daisy 
says, no matter how we feel, because 
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of the servants. The servants in Lon- 
don are good servants, all right, but the 
way you have to avoid shocking their 
sensitive feelings sometimes makes a 
freeborn American rebellious. I like to 
think I’m an object of interest to my 
fellow creatures, but it’s a good deal 
of a bother to have it on your mind 
that you mustn’t destroy the illusions of 
the butler or upset the ideals of the 
cook. 

As we were waiting for dinner to 
be announced we heard a cab rattle up 
and stop, as it seemed, at our door. 
We looked at each other with inquiring 
eyes, and then heard the cab go off, on 
the full jump, I should say, by the noise 
it made, and a minute later the bell 
rang sharp and quick. Perkins opened 
the door, and Daisy and I heard a lady’s 
voice, very sweet and sort of drawling, 
say something in the vestibule. I 
peeped through the curtains, and there 
were a man and a woman—a distin- 
guished-looking pair—taking off their 
coats and primping themselves up at 
the hall mirror. I’d never seen either 
of them before, as far as I could re- 
member, but I could tell by their gen- 
eral make-up that they were the real 
thing; the kind Daisy was always culti- 
vating and asking to dinner. 

I stepped back and said to her in a 
whisper : 

“Somebody come to dinner, and 
you’ve forgotten all about it.” 

She shook her head, and whispered 
back : 

“T haven’t asked anyone to dinner. 
I’m sure I haven’t.” 

“Well, they’re here, whether we’ve 
asked ’em or not,” I hissed. “And you 
can’t turn ’em out. They expect to be 
fed.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Search me! Friends of yours I’ve 
never seen.” 

“For pity’s sake, don’t look sur- 
prised! Try and pretend it’s all right.” 

We lined up by the fireplace and got 
our smiles all ready. The portiére was 
drawn and Perkins announced: 

“Major and Mrs. Thatcher.” 

They sailed smilingly into the room, 
the woman ahead, rustling in a long, 


sparkly, black dress. To my certain 
knowledge, I’d never seen either of 
them before. The woman was very 
pretty, not pretty in the sense that Daisy 
is, with beautiful features and a per- 
fect complexion, but slim and pale and 
aristocratic looking. She had black 
hair with a little wreath of red flowers 
in it, and the whitest neck I ever saw. 
She evidently thought she was all right 
as far as herself and the house and the 
dinner were concerned, for she was 
perfectly serene and easy as an old shoe. 
The man behind her was a big, hand- 
some, dense chap, just home from In- 
dia, they said, and he looked it. He'd 
that dull way those dead swell army 
fellows sometimes have; it goes with 
a long mustache and an eyeglass. 

I looked out of the tail of my eye 
at Daisy, and I knew by her face she 
couldn’t remember either of them. But 
they were the genuine article, and she 
wasn't going to be feazed by any sit- 
uation that could boil up out of the so- 
ciety pool. She was just as easy as 
they were. She’d a smile on her face 
like a child, and she said the little, mild, 
milky things women say, just as milkily 
and mildly as though she was greeting 
her lifelong friends. 

Well, it went along as smoothly as a 
summer sea. They located themselves 
as Major and Mrs. Thatcher, and told 
a lot about their life and their move- 
ments, all of which I could see Daisy 
greedily gathering in. I didn’t know 
whether she remembered them or not, 
but I didn’t think she did, she was so 
careful about alluding to places where 
she had met them. They seemed to 
know her all right; Mrs. Thatcher es- 
pecially. She’d allude to smart houses 
where Daisy had been asked, and tony 
people that were getting to be friends 
of Daisy’s. She seemed to be right in 
the best circles herself. I wouldn't like 
to say how many times she mentioned 
the names of earls and lords; one of 
them, Baron—some name like Fiddle- 
sticks—she said was her cousin. 

She didn’t stay long after dinner. I 
don’t think I sat ten minutes with the 
major, and it was a dull ten minutes, 
and no mistake. There was nothing 
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light and airy about him. He asked me 
about Chicago—which he pronounced 
“Chickago”—and said he had heard 
there was good sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, and thought of going there 
to hunt the Great Auk. I didn’t know 
what the Great Auk was, and I asked 
him. He looked blankly at me and said 
he believed a “large form of bird,” 
which surprised me, as I had an idea 
it was a preadamite beast, like a be- 
hemoth. 

I was glad to have the major go, not 
only because he was so dull, but be- 
cause I was so dying to find out from 
Daisy if she’d placed them, and who 
they were. They were hardly on the 
steps and the front door shut on them 
before I was back in the parlor. 

“Who are they, for Heaven’s sake?’ 
I burst out. 

She shook her head, laughing a lit- 
tle and looking utterly bewildered. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “I haven't 
the least idea. It’s the most extraor- 
dinary thing I ever knew.” 

“Tsn’t there anything about them you 
remember? Didn’t they say something 
that gave you a clew?” 

‘“‘Not:a word, and yet they seem to 
know me so well. The queerest thing 
of all was that, when you were in the 
dining room with the man, the woman, 
in the most confidential tone, began to 
ask me about some one called Amelia. 
It was too dreadful! I hadn’t the faint- 
est notion what she meant.” 

“What did you say? I'll lay ten to 
one you were equal to it.” 

“T realized it was desperate, and, 
after going through the dinner so cred- 
itably, I wasn’t going to break down 
over the coffee. She said, ‘How about 
poor Amelia?’ I knew by that ‘poor,’ 
and by the expression of her face, it 
was something unusual and queer. I 
thought a minute, and then looked as 
solemn as I could and answered, ‘Real- 
ly, the subject is a very painful one to 
me. I’d rather not talk about it.’” 

We both roared. It was so like 
Daisy to be ready that way! 

“And then—this is the strangest part 





of all—she put her hand in the front 
of her dress and drew out some little 


thing of chamois leather, and told me 
to give it to Amelia from her. I tried 
to stop her, but it was too late. She 
put it here in the crystal bowl.” 

Daisy went to the bowl and took out 
a little limp sack of chamois leather. 

“It feels like pebbles,” she said, 
pinching it. 

And then she opened it and shook 
the “pebbles” into her hand. I bent 
down to look at them, my head close to 
hers. The palm of her hand was cov- 
ered with small, sparkling crystals of 
different sizes and very bright. We 
looked at them, and then at one an- 
other. They were diamonds! 

For a moment we didn’t either of us 
say anything. Daisy had been laugh- 
ing, and her laugh died away into a 
sort of scared giggle. Her hand began 
to shake a little, and it made the dia- 
monds send out gleams in all direc- 
tions. 

“What—what—does it 
said, in a low sort of gasp. 

I just looked at them and shook my 
head. But I felt a cold sinking in that 
part of my organism where my cour- 
age is usually screwed to the sticking 
place. 

“Are they real, do you think?” she 
said again, and she took the evening 
paper and poured them out on it. 

Spread out that way, they looked 
most awfully numerous and rich. There 
must have been more than a hundred 
of them, of different sizes, and shaking 
around on the surface of the paper 
made them shine and sparkle like stars. 

“It’s a fortune, Cassius,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. “It’s a fortune in 
diamonds. Why did she leave them?” 

“Didn’t she say they were for 
Amelia?” I said, in a hollow tone. 

“Yes, but who is Amelia? How will 
we ever find her? What shall we do? 
It’s too awful!” 

We stood opposite one another, with 
the paper between us, and tried to think. 
In the lamplight the diamonds winked 
at us with what seemed human malice. 
I turned round and picked up the bag 
they had come from, looked vaguely 
into it and shook it. A last stone fell 


mean?” she 
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out on the paper, quite a large one, 
and added itself to the pile. 

“Why did she leave them here?” 
Daisy moaned. “What did she bother 
us for? Why didn’t she take them to 
Amelia herself?” 

“Because she was afraid,” I said, in 
the undertone of melodrama. “They’re 
stolen, Daisy.” 

I had voiced the fear in both our 
hearts. We sat down opposite one an- 
other, on either side of the table, with 
the newspaper full of diamonds be- 
tween us. I don’t know whether I was 
as pale as Daisy, but I felt quite as 
bad as she looked. And sitting thus, 
ach staring into the other’s scared 
face, we ran over the events -of the 
evening. 

We couldn't make much of it, it was 
too uncanny. But from the first we 
both decided we'd felt something to be 
wrong. Why or how they’d come, who 
they were, what they wanted—we 
couldn’t answer a single question. We 
were in a maze. The only thing that 
seemed certain was that they had one 
hundred and fifty diamonds of vary- 
ing sizes that they had wanted, for 
some reason, to get rid of, and they'd 
got rid of them to us. And _ so 
we talked and talked, till by slow de- 
grees we got to the point where sud- 
denly, with a simultaneous start, we 
looked at one another and breathed 
out: 

“The Castlecourt diamonds!” 

We had read it all in the papers, and 
we had talked it over, and here we 
were with a pile of gems in a news- 
paper that might be the very stones. 

“And next year I’d hoped to know 
Lady Castlecourt! I’d been sure I 
would,” Daisy wailed. “And now——’ 

“But vou haven’t stolen the dia- 
monds, dearest,’ I said, soothingly. 
“You needn’t get in a fever about that.” 

“But, good heavens, I might just as 
well! Do you suppose there’s anyone 
in the world fool enough to believe 
the story of what happened here to- 
night? People say it’s hard to believe 
everything in the Bible! Why, Jonah 
and the whale is a simple, everyday af- 
fair compared to it.” 


It did look bad; the more we talked 
of it the worse it looked. We didn’t 
sleep all night, and when the dawn was 
coming through the blinds we were 
still talking, trying to decide what to 
do. At breakfast we sat like two 
graven images, not eating a thing, and 
all that day in the office I found it im- 
possible to concentrate my mind, but 
sat thinking of what on earth we’d do 
with those darned diamonds. 

I’d suggested, the first thing, to go 
and give them up at the nearest police 
station. But Daisy wouldn’t hear of 
that. She said that no one would be- 
lieve a word of our story—it was too 
impossible. And when I came to think 
of it, I must say I agreed with her. I 
saw myself telling that story in a court 
of justice, and I realized that a look of 
conscious guilt would be painted on 
my face the whole time. I'd have felt, 
whether it was true or not, that nobody 
really ought to believe it, and as an 
honest, self-respecting citizen, I ought 
not to expect them to. Here we were, 
strangers that nobody knew a thing 
about, anyway! Daisy said they'd take 
us for accomplices, and when I said 
to her we'd be a pretty rank pair of 
accomplices to give up the swag with- 
out a str sgle, she said they’d think 
we got scared and decided to do what 
she called “turn State’s evidence.” 

She thought the best thing to do was 
to keep the stones till we could think 
up a more plausible story. We tried 
to do that, and the night after our 
meeting with Major and Mrs. Thatcher 
we stayed awake till three, thinking up 
“plausible stories.” We got a great 
collection of them, but it seemed im- 
possible to get a good one without 
implicating somebody. I invented a 
corker, but it cast a dark suspicion on 
Daisy ; and she had an even better one, 
but it would have undoubtedly resulted 
in the arrest of Perkins and the house- 
maid, and possibly myself. 

It was a horrible situation. Even if 
we could have escaped suspicion our- 
selves, it would have ruined us socially 
and financially. Would the Colonial 
Box, Tub and Cordage Company have 
retained as the head of its London 
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branch a man who had got himself 
mixed up with a sensational diamond 
robbery? Not on your life! That con- 
cern demands a high standard and un- 
spotted record in all its employees. I’d 
have got the sack at the end of the 
month. 

And Daisy! How would the bishop 
and two lords have felt about it? Had 
no more use for that little woman, you 
can bet your bottom dollar! Even 
Lady Sara Gyves, who they say will 
go anywhere to get a dinner, would 
have given her the Icehouse Laugh. J 
know them. And I saw my Daisy sit- 
ting at home all alone on her reception 
day, and taking dinner with me every 
night. No, sir! That wouldn’t hap- 
pen if Cassius P. Kennedy had to take 
those diamonds to the Thames and 
throw them off London Bridge in a 
weighted bag. 

So there we were! It was a dread- 
ful predicament. Every morning we 
read the papers with our hearts thump- 
ing like hammers. Every ring at the 
bell made us jump, and we had a dead- 
ly fear that each time the portiére was 
lifted and a caller appeared we’d see 
the buttons and helmet of a policeman 
with a warrant of arrest concealed upon 
his person. I began to ‘iave awful 
dreams, and Daisy didn’t sleep at all, 
and got pale and peaked. We thought 
up more “plausible stories,” but they 
seemed to get less probable every time, 
and all our spare moments together— 
which used to be so happy and care- 
free—were now dark and harassed as 
the meetings of conspirators. 

Even concealing the miserable things 
was a wearing anxiety. First we de- 
cided to divide them, Daisy to wear 
her half in the chamois bag hung 
around her neck, while I concealed 
mine in a money belt worn under my 
clothes. We had about decided on 
that, and I’d bought the belt, when we 
got the idea that if we were killed in 
an accident they'd be found on us, and 
then our memories would go down to 
posterity blackened with shame. So 
we just put them back in the bag and 
locked them up in Daisy’s jewel case, 
round which we hovered as they say a 


murderer does round the hiding place 
of his victim. 

I never knew before how burglars 
felt, but if it was anything like the way 
Daisy and I did, I wonder anybody 
ever takes to that perilous trade. We 
were the most unhappy creatures in 
London, feeling ourselves a pair of 
thieves, and our unpolluted, innocent 
home no better than a “fence.” There 
was less in the papers about the Castle- 
court diamond robbery, but that did not 
give us any peace, for, in the first place, 
we didn’t know for certain that we had 
the Castlecourt diamonds; and, in the 
second, when we now and then did see 
dark allusions to the sleuths being ‘‘on 
a new and more promising scent,” we 
modestly supposed that we might be 
the quarry to which it led. Daisy be- 
gan to talk of “going to prison” as a 
termination of her career that might 
not be so far distant, and to the thought 
of which she was growing reconciled. 

This about covers the ground of my 
immediate connection with the stolen 
diamonds. Their subsequent disposi- 
tion is a matter in which my wife is 
more concerned than I am. She also 
will be able to tell her part of the story 
with more literary frills than I can 
muster up. I’m no writing man, and 
all I’ve tried to do is to state my part 
of the affair honestly and clearly. 


(Statement of John Burns Gilsey, private detective, 
especially engaged on the Castlecourt Diamond Case.) 


At a quarter before eight on the 
evening of May fourth a_ telephone 
message was sent to Scotland Yard 
that a diamond necklace, the property 
of the Marquis of Castlecourt, had been 
stolen from Burridge’s Hotel. Brison, 
one of the best of their men, was de- 
tained upon the case, and three days 
later my services were engaged by the 
marquis. After investigations which 
have occupied several weeks I have 
become convinced that the case is an 
unusual and complicated one. The 
reasons which have led me to this con- 
clusion I will now set down as briefly 
and clearly as possible. 

As has already been stated in the 
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papers, the diamonds on the afternoon 
of the robbery were standing in a leath- 
er jewel case on the bureau in Lady 
Castlecourt’s apartment. To this room 
access was obtained by three doors: that 
which led into Lord Castlecourt’s room, 
that which led into the sitting room, 
and that which led into the hall. 

Lord Castlecourt’s valet, James 
Chawlmers, and Lady Castlecourt’s 
maid, Sophy Jeffers, had been occupied 
in this suite of apartments throughout 
the afternoon. At six, Jeffers had laid 
out her ladyship’s clothes, taken the 
diamonds from the metal dispatch box 
in which they were usually carried and 
set them on the bureau. She had then 
withdrawn into the sitting room with 
Chawlmers, where they had remained 
for half an hour talking. During this 
period of time Jeffers deposes that she 
heard the rustle of a skirt in the sitting 
room, and went to the door to see if 
anyone had entered. No one was to be 
seen. She returned to the sitting room 
and resumed her conversation with 
Chawlmers. It is the general supposi- 
tion—and it would appear to be the 
reasonable one—that the diamonds 
were then taken. According to Jeffers, 
they were in the case at six o'clock, and 
on the testimony of Lord and Lady 
Castlecourt, they were gone at half- 
past seven. The person toward whom 
suspicion points is a housemaid, going 
by the name of Sara Dwight, who had 
a pass-key to the apartment. 

The suspicions of Sara Dwight were 
strengthened by her actions. At a 
quarter past seven that evening she left 
the hotel without giving warning, and 
carrying no further baggage than a 
small portmanteau. Upon examination 
of her room, it was discovered that she 
had left a gown hanging on the pegs, 
and her box, which contained a few ar- 
ticles of coarse underclothing and a 
wadded cotton quilt. She had been un- 
communicative with the other serv- 
ants, but had had much conversation 
with Sophy Jeffers, who described her 
as a brisk, civil-spoken girl, whose 
manner of speech was above her sta- 
tion. 

The natural suspicions evoked by her 


behavior were intensified in the mind of 
Brison by the information that the cele- 
brated crook, Laura the Lady, had re- 
turned to London. I myself had seen 
the woman at Earlscourt, and _ told 
Brison of the occurrence. It had ap- 
peared to Brison that Jeffers’ descrip- 
tion of the housemaid had many points 
of resemblance with Laura the Lady. 
The theft reminded us both of the af- 
fair of the Comtesse de Chateaugay’s 
rubies, when this particular thief, who 
speaks French as well as she does Eng- 
lish, was supposed to have been the 
moving spirit in one of the most daring 
jewel robberies of our time. 

Brison, confident that Sara Dwight 
and Laura the Lady were one and the 
same, concentrated his powers in an ef- 
fort to find her. He was successful to 
the extent of locating a woman closely 
resembling Laura the Lady, living 
quietly in a furnished flat in Knights- 
bridge with a man who passed as her 
husband. He discovered that this 
couple had left for a “business trip” 
on the Continent shortly before Sara 
Dwight’s appearance at Burridge’s, and 
had returned shortly after her depar- 
ture therefrom. 

He regarded the pair and their move- 
ments as of sufficient importance to be 
watched, and for a week after their 
return from the Continent had the flat 
shadowed. One foggy night, while he 
himself was watching the place, the 
man and woman came out in evening 
dress, and took a hansom that was wait- 
ing for them. Brison followed them, 
and, the fog being dense and their 
horse fresh, lost them in the maze of 
streets about Walworth Crescent. He 
is positive that the occupants of the 
cab realized they were followed, and at- 
tempted to escape. He assures me that 
he saw the driver turn several times 
and look at his hansom and then lash 
his horse to a desperate speed. 

One of the points in this nocturnal 
pursuit that he thinks most noteworthy 
is the manner in which the occupants 
of the cab disappeared. After keeping 
it well in sight for over half an hour, 
he lost it completely and suddenly in 
the short street that runs from Wal- 
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worth Crescent, north, into Farley 
Street; ten minutes later he is under 
the impression that he sighted it again 
near the Hyde Park Hotel. But if it 
was the same cab, it was empty, and 
the driver was looking for fares. For 
some hours after this Brison patrolled 
the streets in the neighborhood, but 
could find no trace of the suspected 
pair. It was midnight when he re- 
turned to his surveillance of the flat. 
The next morning he heard that its oc- 
cupants had left. A search warrant 
revealed the fact that they had gone 
with such haste that they had left many 
articles of dress, etc., etc., behind them. 
There was every evidence of a hurried 
flight. . ‘ 

All this was so much clear proof, in 
Brison’s opinion, of the guilt of Sara 
Dwight. Upon this hypothesis he is 
working, and I have not disturbed his 
confidence in the utility of his efforts. 
The result of my investigations, which 
I have been quietly and systematically 
pursuing for the last three weeks, has 
led me to a different and much -more 
sensational conclusion. That Sara 
Dwight may have taken the diamonds 
I do not deny. But she was merely an 
accomplice in the hands of another. 
The real thief, in my opinion, is Gladys, 
Marchioness of Castlecourt. 

My reasons for holding this theory 
are based upon observations taken at 
the time, upon my large and varied ex- 
perience in such cases, and upon in- 
formation that I have been collecting 
since the occurrence. Let me briefly 
state the result of my deductions and 
researches : 

Lady Castlecourt, who was the 
daughter of a penniless Irish clergy- 
man, was a young girl of great beauty 
brought up in the direst poverty. Her 
marriage with the Marquis of Castle- 
court, which took place seven years ago 
this spring, lifted her into a position 
of social prominence and financial ease. 
Society made much of her; she became 
one of its most brilliant ornaments. Her 
husband’s infatuation was well known. 
During the first years of their marriage 
he could refuse her nothing, and he 
stinted himself—for, though well off, 


Lord Castlecourt is by no means a mil- 
lionaire peer—in order to satisfy her 
whims. The lady very quickly devel- 
oped great extravagances. She became 
known as one of the most expensively 
dressed women in London. It had 
been mentioned in certain society jour- 
nals that Lord Castlecourt’s revenues 
had been so reduced by his wife’s ex- 
travagance that he had been forced to 
rent his town house in Grosvenor Gate, 
and for two seasons take rooms in Bur- 
ridge’s Hotel. 

This is a simple statement of certain 
tendencies of the lady. Now let me 
state, with more detail, how these ten- 
dencies developed and to what they led. 

I will admit here, before I go further, 
that my suspicions of Lady Castlecourt 
were aroused from the first. It was 
perhaps with predisposed mind that I 
began those explorations into her life 
during the past five years which have 
convinced me that she was the moving 
spirit in the theft of the diamonds. 

For the first two years of her mar- 
ried life Lady Castlecourt lived most 
of the time on the estate of Castlecourt 
Marsh Manor. During this period she 
became the mother of two sons, and it 
was after the birth of the second that 
she went to London and spent her first 
season there since her marriage. She 
was in blooming health, and even more 
beautiful than she had been in her girl- 
hood. She became the fashion—no 
gathering was complete without her; 
her costumes were described in the pa- 
pers; royalty admired her. 

[ have discovered that at this time 
her husband gave her six hundred 
pounds per annum for a dressing allow- 
ance. During the first two years of 
her married life she lived within this. 
But after that she exceeded it to the 
extent of hundreds, and finally thou- 
sands, of pounds. The fifth year after 
her marriage she was in debt three 
thousand pounds, her creditors being 
dressmakers, furriers, jewelers and mil- 
liners in London and Paris. She made 
no attempt to pay these debts, and the 
tradesmen, knowing her high social po- 
sition, and her husband’s rigid sense of 
pecuniary obligations, did not press her, 
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and she went on spending with an un- 
stinted hand. 

It was last year that she finally pre- 
cipitated the catastrophe by the pur- 
chase of a coat of Russian sable for 
the sum of one thousand pounds, and a 
set of turquoise ornaments valued at 
half that amount. Each of these pur- 
chases was made in Paris. The two 
creditors, having been already warned 
of her disinclination to meet her bills, 
had, it is said, laid wagers with other 
firms to which she was deeply in debt, 
that they would extract the money from 
her within the year. 

It was in the summer of the past year 
that Lady Castlecourt was first threat- 
ened by Bolkonsky, the furrier, with 
law proceedings. In the end of Sep- 
tember she went to Paris and visited 
the man in his own offices, and—I have 
it from an eyewitness—exhibited the 
greatest trepidation and alarm, finally 
begging, with tears, for an extension 
of a month’s time. To this Bolkonsky 
consented, warning her that at the end 
of that time, if his account was not set- 
tled, he would acquaint his lordship 
with the situation and institute legal 
proceedings. 

Before the month was up—that was 
in October of the past year—his ac- 
count was paid in full by Lady Castle- 
court herself. At the same time other 
accounts in Paris and London were en- 
tirely settled or compromised. I find 
that, during the months of October and 
November, Lady Castlecourt paid off 
debts amounting to nearly four thou- 
sand pounds. In most instances she 
settled them personally, paying them in 
bank notes. A few claims were paid 
by check. I have it from those with 
whom she transacted these monetary 
dealings, that she seemed greatly re- 
lieved to be able to discharge her obli- 
gations, and that in all cases she re- 
quested silence on the subject as the 
price of her future patronage. 

I now come to a feature of the case 
that I admit greatly puzzles me. Lady 
Castlecourt was still wearing the dia- 
monds when this large sum was dis- 
bursed by her. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, she had made no effort to- sell 


them, and I can find no trace of a frus- 
trated attempt to steal them. She had 
suddenly become possessed of four 
thousand pounds without the aid of the 
diamonds. ‘They were not called into 
requisition till nearly six months later. 

The natural supposition would be 
that some one—an unknown donor— 
had put up the four thousand pounds; 
in fact, that Lady Castlecourt had a 
lover to whom, in a desperate extrem- 
ity, she had appealed. But the most 
thorough examination of her past life 
reveals no hint of such a thing. Friv- 
olous and extravagant as she undoubt- 
edly was, she seems to have been, as far 
as her personal conduct goes, a moral 
and virtuous lady. Her name has been 
associated with no man’s, either in a 
foolish flirtation or a scandalous and 
compromising intrigue. In fact, her 
devotion to Lord Castlecourt appears to 
have been of an absolutely genuine and 
sincere kind. While she did not scruple 
to deceive him as to her pecuniary deal- 
ings, she unquestionably seems to have 
been perfectly upright and honest in 
the matter of marital fidelity. 

Where, then, did Lady Castlecourt 
secure this large sum of money? My 
reading of the situation is briefly this: 

Her creditors becoming rebellious, 
and Lady Castlecourt becoming terri- 
fied, she appealed to some woman friend 
for aloan. Who this is I have no idea, 
but among her large circle of acquaint- 
ances there are several ladies of suffi- 
cient means and sufficiently intimate 
with Lady Castlecourt to have been 
able to advance the required sum. This 
was done, as I have shown above, in 
the month of October, when Lady 
Castlecourt was in Paris, where she at 
once began to pay.off her debts. After 
this she continued wearing the dia- 
monds, and in my opinion—such is her 
shallowness and _ irresponsibility of 
character—forgot the obligations of the 
loan, which had probably been made 
under a promise of speedy repayment, 
either in full or in part. 

It was then—this, let it be under- 
stood, is all surmise—that Lady Castle- 
court’s new and unknown debtor began 
to press for a repayment. There might 
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be many reasons why this should so 
closely have followed the loan. With 
a woman of Lady Castlecourt’s lax and 
unbusiness-like methods, unusual con- 
ditions could be readily exacted. She 
is of the class of persons that, under 
a pressing need for money, would agree 
to any conditions and immediately for- 
get them. That she did agree to a 
speedy reimbursement I am positive. 
That once again she found herself con- 
fronted by an angry and threatening 
creditor, and that in desperation, and 
with the assistance of Sata Dwight, 
she stole the diamonds, intending prob- 
ably to pawn them, is the conclusion to 
which my experience and investigations 
have led me. 

How she came to select Sara Dwight 
as an accomplice I am not qualified to 
state. In my opinion, fear of detection 
made her seek the aid of a confederate. 
Sara’s flight, with its obviously suspi- 
cious surroundings, has an air of pre- 
arrangement, suggestive of having been 
carefully planned to divert suspicion 
from the real criminal. Sophy Jeffers 
assured me that Lady Castlecourt had 
never, to her knowledge, conversed at 
any length with the housemaid. But 
Jeffers is a very simple-minded person, 
whom it would be an easy matter to 
deceive. That Sara Dwight was her 
ladyship’s accomplice I am_ positive. 
That she took the jewels and now has 
them is also my opinion. 

Being convinced of her need of ready 
money, and of the rashness and lack of 
balance in her character, I have been 
expecting that Lady Castlecourt would 
make some decisive move in the way 
of selling the diamonds. With this idea 
agents of mine have been on the watch, 
but without so far firding any evidence 
that she has attempted to place the 
stones on the market. We have found 
no traces of them either in London or 
Paris, or the usual depots in Holland or 

selgium. It is true that the Castle- 


court diamonds, not being remarkable 
for size, would be easy to dispose of in 
small, separate lots, but our system of 
surveillance is so thorough that I do 
not see how they could escape us. I 
am of the opinion that the stones are 


still in the hands of Sara Dwight, who, 
whether she is an accomplished thief 
or not, is probably more wary and more 
versed in such dealings than Lady Cas- 
tlecourt. 

That her ladyship should have been 
the object of my suspicions from the 
start may seem peculiar to those to 
whom she appears only as a person of 
rank, wealth and beauty. Before the 
case came under my notice at all, I had 
heard her uncontrolled extravagance 
remarked upon, and that alone, coupled 
with the fact that Lord Castlecourt is 
not a peer of vast wealth, and that the 
lady’s moral character is said to be 
unblemished, would naturally arouse 
the suspicionof one used to the vagaries 
and intricacies of the evolution of 
crime. 

During my first interview with her 
ladyship I watched her closely, and was 
struck by her pallor, her impatience un- 
der questioning, her hardly concealed 
nervousness, and her indignant repudi- 
ation of the suspicions cast upon her 
servants. All the domestics in her em- 
ployment agree that she is a kind and 
generous mistress, and it would be par- 
ticularly galling to one of her disposi- 
tion to think that her employees were 
suffering for her faults. Her answers 
to many of my questions were vague 
and evasive, and to both Brison and 
myself, at two different times, she sug- 
gested the possibility of the jewels not 
being stolen at all, but having been 
“mislaid.” Even Brison, whose judg- 
ment has been warped by her beauty 
and rank, was forced to admit the 
strangeness of this remark. 

The description given me by Sophy 
Jeffers of her ladyship’s deportment 
when the theft was discovered still 
further strengthened my _ suspicions. 
Lady Castlecourt’s behavior at this 
juncture might have passed as natural 
by those not used to the very genuine 
hysteria which often attacks criminals. 
That she was wrought up to a high 
degree of nervous excitement is ac- 
knowledged by a!l who saw her. It is 
alleged by Jeffers—quite innocently of 
any intention to injure her mistress, to 
whom she appears devoted—that her 
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ladyship’s first emotion on discovering 
the loss was fear of her husband; 
that when he entered the room she in- 
stinctively tried to conceal the empty 
jewel case behind her, and that almost 
her first words to him were assurances 
that she had not been careless, but had 
guarded the jewels well. 

Fear of Lord Castlecourt was un- 
doubtedly the most prominent feeling 
she then possessed, and it showed itself 
with unrestrained frankness in the va- 
rious ways described above. After- 
ward she attempted to be more reticent, 
and adopted an air of what almost ap- 
peared indifference, surprising not only 
myself and Brison, but Jeffers, by her 
remarks, made with irritated impa- 
tience, that they still might “turn up 
somewhere,” and that ‘‘she did not see 
how we could be so sure they were 
stolen.” This change of attitude was 
even more convincing to me than her 
former exhibition of alarm. The very 
candor and childishness with which 
she showed her varying states of mind 
would have disarmed most people, but 
were, to me, almost conclusive proofs 
of her guilt. She is a woman whose 
shallow irresponsibility of mind is even 


more unusual than her remarkable 
beauty. No one but an old and sea- 


soned criminal, or a creature of ex- 
traordinary simplicity, could have be- 
haved with so much audacity in such a 
situation. . 

Having arrived at these conclusions, 
I am not reduced to a passive attitude. 
I will wait and watch until such time 
as the diamonds are either pawned or 
sold. This may not occur for months, 
though I am inclined to think that her 
ladyship’s need of money will force 
her to a recklessness which will be her 
undoing. Sara Dwight may be able to 
control her to a certain point, but I am 
under the impression that her ladyship, 
frightened and desperate, will be a very 
difficult person to handle. 

This brings my statement up to date. 
At the present writing I am simply 
awaiting developments, confident that 
the outcome will prove the verity of my 
original proposition and the exactitude 
of my subséquent line of argument. 


(The statement of Daisy K. Fairweather Kennedy, 
late of Necropolis City, Ohio, at present a resident of 
15 Farley Street, Knightsbridge, London.) 


I believe it is not necessary for me 
to state how a chamois-skin bag con- 
taining one hundred and sixty-two dia- 
monds came into my hands on the 
evening of May 14th. That it did 
come into my possession was enough 
for me. I never before thought that 
the possession of diamonds could make 
a woman so perfectly miserable. When 
I was a young girl in Necropolis City 
I used to think to own a diamond—even 
one small one—would be just about the 
acme of human joy. But Necropolis 
City is a good way behind me now, and 
I have found that the owning of a hand- 
ful of them can be about the most 
wearing form of misery. 

I suppose there are fearless, upright 
people in the world who would have 
taken those diamonds straight back to 
the police station and braved public 
opinion. It would have been better 
to have your word doubted, to be tried 
for a thief, put in jail, and probably 
complicate the diplomatic relations bé- 
tween England and the United States, 
than to conceal in your domicile one 
hundred and sixty-two precious stones 
that didn’t belong to you. I hope every- 
one understands—and I’m sure every- 
one does who knows me—that I did not 
want to keep the miserable things. 
What good did they do me, anyway, 
locked up in my jewel box in the upper 
right-hand bureau drawer? 

We knew no peace from that tragic 
evening when Major and Mrs. Thatch- 
er dined with us. First we tried to 
think of ways of getting rid of them— 
of the diamonds, I mean. Cassius, 
who’s just a simple, uncomplicated 
man, wanted to take them right to the 
nearest police station and hand them 
in. I soon showed him the madness of 











that. Was there a soul in London who 
would have believed our _ story? 
Wouldn’t the American ambassador 


himself have had to bow his crested 
head and tame his heart of fire and ad- 
mit it was about the fishiest tale he had 
ever heard? 
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It would have ruined us forever. 
Even if Cassius hadn’t been deposed 
from his place as the head of the Eng- 
lish branch of the Colonial Box, Tub 
and Cordage Company, Ltd., of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, who would have 
known me? The trail of the diamonds 
would have been over us forever. Lady 
Sara Gyves would have gone round 
saying she always thought I had the 
face of a thief, and the bishop and the 
two lords I’ve collected with such care 
would have cut me dead in the park. I 
would have received my social quietus 
forever. And, I just tell you, when I’ve 
worked for a thing as hard as I have 
for that bishop and the two lords and 
Lady Sara Gyves, I’m not going to give 
them up without a struggle. 

Cassius and I spent two feverish, 
agonized weeks trying to think what we 
would do with the diamonds. I never 
knew before I had so much inventive 
ability. It was wonderful the things 
we thought of. One of our ideas was 
to put a personal in the papers adver- 
tising for ‘Amelia.’ We spent five 
consecutive evenings concocting dif- 
ferent ones that would have the effect 
of rousing “Amelia’s” curiosity and 
deadening that of everybody else. It 
did not seem capable of construction. 
Twist and turn it as you would, you 
couldn’t state that you had something 
valuable in your possession for 
“Amelia” without making the para- 
graph bristle with a sort of mysterious 
importance. It was like a trap set and 
baited to catch the attention of a de- 
tective. We did insert one—‘Will 
Amelia kindly publish her present ad- 
dress, and oblige Major and Mrs. 
Thatcher ?”—which, after all, didn’t in- 
volve us. And for two weeks we read 
the papers with beating, hopeful hearts, 
but there was no reply. I thought 
“Amelia” never saw it. Cassius 
thought there was no such person. 

A month dragged itself away, and 
there we were with those horrible gems 
locked in my jewel box. I began to 


look pale and miserable, and Cassius 
told me he thought the diamonds were 
becoming a “fixed idea” with me, and 
he’d have to take me away for a change. 


Once I told him I felt as if I'd never 
have any peace or be my old gay self 
again while they were in my possession. 
He said, that being the case, he’d take 
them out some night and throw them 
in the Serpentine, the pond where the 
despondent people commit suicide. But 
I dissuaded him from it. 

“Perhaps they’ll never be claimed,” 
I said. “And some day when we're old 
we can have them set and Elaine can 
wear them.” 

“You might even wear them your- 
self,” Cassius said, trying to cheer me 
up. 

“What would be the good?” I an- 
swered, gloomily. “I’d be at least sixty 
before I’d dare to.” 

All through June I lived under this 
wearing strain, and I grew thinner and 
more nervous day by day. The season 
which is always so lovely and gay was 
no longer an exciting and joyous time 
for me. I drove down Bond Street 
with a frowning face, and it did not 
cheer me up at all to see how many 
people I seemed to know. Looking 
down the vistas of quiet, asphalted 
streets, where the lines of sedate house 
fronts are brightened by polished 
brasses on the doors and flower boxes 
at the windows, I was no longer filled 
with an exhilarating determination to 
some day be an honored guest in every 
house that was worth entering. When 
[ drove by the green ovals of the little 
parks which you can’t enter without a 
private key, I experienced none of my 
old ambition to have a key, too, and go 
in and mingle with the aristocracy sit- 
ting on wooden benches. 

Even meeting the Countess of Bels- 
borough at a reception, and being asked 
by her in a sociable, friendly way if I 
knew her cousin John, who was mining 
somewhere in Mexico or Honduras— 
she wasn’t sure which—did not cheer 
me up at all. The change in me was 
extraordinary. When I first came to 
London, if even a curate or a clerk 
from the city had asked me such a 
question, I’d have made an effort to 
remember John, as if Mexico had been 
my front garden and I'd played all 
round Honduras when I was a child. 
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Now I said to Lady Belsborough that 
neither Mexico nor Honduras was part 
of the United States, quite snappishly, 
as if I thought she was stupid. And 
all because of those accursed dia- 
monds ! 

It was toward the end of June, and 
the days were getting warm, when the 
climax came. 

The pressure of the season was abat- 
ing. The rhododendrons were dead in 
the park, and there was dust on the 
trees. In St. James’ the grass was 
quite worn -and patchy, and strangely- 
clad people lay on it sleeping in the 
sun. One met a great many American 
tourists in white shirt-waists and long 
veils. I thought of the time when I, 
too, innocently and unthinkingly, had 
worn a white shirt-waist, and it didn’t 
seem to me such a horrible time, after 
all. At least, I did not then have one 
hundred and sixty-two stolen diamonds 
in my jewel box. My heart was lighter 
in those days, even if my shirt-waist 
had cost only a dollar and forty-nine 
cents at a department store in Necropo- 
lis City. 

The month ended with a spell of 
what the English call ‘frightful heat.” 
It was quite warm weather, and we 
sat a good deal on the little balcony 
that juts out from my window over the 
front door. Farley Street is quiet and 
rather out of the line of general traffic, 
so we had chairs and a table there, 
and used to have tea served under the 
one palm which was all there was room 
for. We could not have visitors there, 
for it opened out of my bedroom. So 
our tea parties on the balcony were 
strictly family affairs—just Cassius and 
Elaine and I. 

The last day of the month was really 
very warm. Every door in the house 
was open, and the servants went about 
gasping, with their faces crimson. [| 
dined at home alone that evening, as 
one of the members of the Box, Tub 
and Cordage Company was in London 
at the Carlton, and Cassius was dining 
with him. I did not expect him home 
till late, as there would be lots to talk 
over. 


T had not felt well all day. The heat 


had given me a headache, and after -din- 
ner I lay on the sofa in the sitting room, 
feeling quite miserable. Only a few 
of the lamps were lit, and the house 
was dim and extremely quiet. Being 
alone that way in the half dark got on 
my nerves, and I decided I’d go up- 
stairs and go to bed early. I always 
did hate sitting about by myself, and 
now more than ever with the diamonds 
on my conscience. 

Our stairs are thickly carpeted, and, 
as I had on thin satin slippers and a 
crépe tea gown, I made no noise at all 
coming up. I always have a light burn- 
ing in my room, so when I saw a yel- 
low gleam below the door I did not 
think anything of it, but just softly 
pushed the door open and went in. 
Then I stopped dead where I stood. A 
man with a soft felt haf on and a hand- 
kerchief tied over the lower part of his 
face was standing in front of the 
bureau ! 

He had not heard me, and for a mo- 
ment I stood without making a sound, 
watching him. The two gas jets on 
either side of the bureau were lit, and 
that part of the room was flooded with 
light. Very quickly and softly he was 
turning over the contents of the draw- 
ers, taking out laces, gloves and veils, 
throwing them this way and that out 
of his way, and opening every box he 
found. My heart gave a great leap 
when I saw him seize upon the jewel 
box, and my mouth, unfortunately, 
emitted some kind of a sound. I 
think it was a sort of gasp of relief, but 
I’m not sure. 

Whatever it was, he heard. He gave 
a start, as if he had been electrified, 
raised his head and saw me. For just 
one second he stood staring, and then 
he said something—of a profane char- 
acter, I think—and ran for the bal- 
cony. 

And I ran, too. There was some- 
thing in the way—a little table, I be- 
lieve—and he collided with it. That 
checked him for a moment, and I got 
to the window first. I threw myself 
across it with my arms spread out in an 
attitude like that assumed by Sara 
Bernhardt when she is barring her lov- 
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er’s exit in “Fedora.” But I don’t 
think any actress ever barred her lov- 
er’s exit with as much determination 
and zeal as I barred the exit of that 
burglar. 

“You can’t go!” I cried, wildly. 
“You've forgotten something.” 

He paused just in front of me, and I 
cried again: 

“You haven’t got them, they’re in the 
jewelry box.” 

He moved forward and laid his hand 
on my arm to push me aside. I -felt 
quite desperate and wailed: 

“Oh, don’t go without opening the 
jewelry box! There are some things 
in it I know you'll like.” 

He tried to push me out of the way 
gently, it is true, but with force. But I 
clung to him, clasped him by the arm 
with what must have appeared quite an 
affectionate grip, and continued im- 
ploringly : 

“Don’t be in such a hurry. I'm sorry 
I interrupted. If you’ll promise not to 
go till you’ve looked through my things 
and taken what you want, I'll leave 
the room. It was quite by accident 
that I came in.” 

The burglar let go my arm and 
looked at me over the handkerchief 
with a pair of eyes that seemed quite 
kind and pleasant. 

“Really!” he said, in a deep, gentle- 
manly voice that seemed familiar. 
“Really, I don’t quite understand % 

“IT know you don’t,” I interrupted, 
impulsively. “How could you be ex- 
pected to? And I can’t explain. It’s a 
most complicated matter, and would 
take too long. Only don’t be fright- 
ened and run away till you’ve taken 
something. You’ve endangered your 
life and risked going to prison to get 
in here, and wouldn’t it be too foolish 
after that to go without anything? 
Now, in the jewelry box’”—I indicated 
it, and spoke in what I hoped was a 
most insinuating tone—“there are some 
things that I think you’d like. If you’d 
just look at them——” 

“You’re a most persuasive lady,” 
said the burglar, “but iy 

He moved again toward the win- 
dow. A feeling of absolute anguish 








that he was going without the diamonds 
pierced me. I threw myself in front 
of him again, and in some way, I can’t 
tell you how, caught the handkerchief 
that covered his face and pulled it 
down. There was the handsome visage 
and long mustache of Major Thatcher! 

I backed away from him in the great- 
est confusion. He, too, blushed and 
looked uncomfortable. 

“Oh, Major Thatcher!” I murmured. 
“T beg your pardon. I’m so sorry—I 
don’t know how it happened. I think 
the end of the handkerchief caught on 
my bracelet.” 

“Pray don’t mention it, 
the major; “nothing at all.” 

Then we were both silent, standing 
opposite one another, not knowing 
what to say. It is not easy to feaze me, 
but it must be admitted that the situa- 
tion was unusual. 

“How is Mrs. Thatcher?’ I said, des- 
perately, when the silence had become 
unbearable. And the major replied in 
his deepest voice and with his most 
abrupt military air: 

“Ethel’s very fit. Never was bet- 
ter in her life, thank you. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is quite well, I hope?” 

“Cassius is enjoying the best of 
health,” I answered. “He’s out to- 
night, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Just fancy!” said Major Thatcher. 
Then there was a pause, and he added: 
“How tiresome!” 

I could think of nothing more to say, 
and again we were silent. It was really 
the most uncomfortable position I ever 
was in. The major was a burglar be- 
yond a doubt, but he looked and talked 
just like a gentleman; besides, he’d 
dined with us. That makes a great 
difference. When a man has broken 
bread at your table as a respectable fel- 
low creature, it’s hard to get your mind 
round to regarding him severely as a 
criminal. I felt that the only thing to 
do was to gracefully ignore it all, as 
you do when some one spills the claret 
on your best tablecloth. At the same 
time, there were the diamonds! I 


” 


answered 


could not let the chance escape. 
“Oh, Major Thatcher,” I said, with 
an air of suddenly remembering some- 
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thing, “I don’t know whether you know 
that your wife left a little package here 
that evening when you dined with us. 
It was for Amelia.” 

Major Thatcher looked at me with 
his most heavily solemn expression. 

“To be sure,” he murmured; “for 
Amelia.” 

“Well,” I went on, trying to impart 
to my words a light society tone, “you 
know we can’t find her. Very stupid of 
us, I have no doubt. But we've tried, 
and we can’t, anywhere.” 

Major Thatcher stared blankly at 
the dressing table. 

“Strange, ‘pon my word!” he said. 

“So, Major Thatcher, if you don’t 
mind, I'll give it back to you. I think, 
all things considered, it will be best for 
you to give it to Amelia yourself.” 

I went toward the dressing table. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” I said, 
over my shoulder, as I opened the jew- 
elry box. 

“Not at all, not at all,” answered the 
major. “Anything to oblige a lady.” 

I drew out the sack of chamois skin. 
“Here it is,’ I said, holding it out to 
him. “You'll find it in perfect condi- 
tion and quite complete. I’m so sorry 
that we couldn’t seem to locate Amelia. 
Not knowing the rest of her name was 
rather inconvenient. There were doz- 
ens of Amelias in the directory.” 

The major took the sack and put it 
in his breast pocket. 

“Dozens of Amelias,” 
slapping his pocket. 
thought it!” 

“We even advertised,” I continued. 
“Perhaps you saw the personal? It 
was in the morning Herald, and was 


he repeated, 


“Who'd have 


very short and noncommittal. But no 
one answered it.” 
“We saw it,” said the major. “Yes, 


I recollect quite distinctly seeing it. 
It—it indicated to us—aw—ah % 

The major reddened and 
pulling his mustache. 

“That we hadn’t found Amelia and 
still had the present?” I answered, in 
a sprightly tone. “That was just it. 
And so you came to get it? Very kind 
of you, indeed, Major Thatcher.” 

The major bowed. He was really 








paused, 


a very fine looking, well-mannered 
man. If he only had been the honest, 
respectable person we first thought 
him, I would have liked to add him to 
my collection. I’m sure if you knew 
him better he would have been much 
more interesting than the bishop and 
the lords. 

“The kindness is on your side,” he 
said. “And now, Mrs. Kennedy, I 
think—I think perhaps’—he looked at 
the window that gave on the balcony— 
“T think I'd better e 

“You must be going!” I cried, just 
as I say it to the bishop when he puts 
down his cup and looks at the clock. 
“How unfortunate! But, of course, 
your other engagements———” 

I checked myself, suddenly realizing 
that it wasn’t just the thing to say to 
the major. When you're talking to a 
burglar it doesn’t seem delicate or 
thoughtful to allude to his “other en- 
gagements.” That I made such a 
break is due to the fact that I’d never 
talked to a burglar before, and was 
bound to be a little green. 

The major did not seem to mind. 

“Exactly so,” he said. ‘My time is 
just now much occupied. I—er— 


I 








He looked again at the window. 

“T—er—entered that way,” he said, 
“but perhaps——” 

“T don’t think I’d go out that way if 
I were you,” I answered, hurriedly. “It 
would look so queer if anyone saw 
you.” 

“Would the other and more usual 
exit be safe?” he asked. His eye as 
it met mine was charged with a keener 
intelligence than I had seen in it before. 

“It would have to be,’ I answered, 
with spirit. “What do you suppose the 
servants would think if they saw you 


coming out of here? This, Major 
Thatcher, is my room.” 
“Dear me!” said the major. “I sup- 


pose it is. I never thought of that.” 
“Wait here till I see if it is all right,” 
I said. ‘And then T’'ll come back and 
tell you.” 
I went into the hall and looked over 
the banister. The gas was burning 
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faintly, and a bar of pink lampligiht fell 
out from the half drawn portiéres of 
the drawing room. There was not a 
sound. I knew the servants were all in 
the back part of the house, quite safe till 
eleven o’clock, when, if we were home, 
they turned out the lights and locked 
up. I stole softly back into my room. 
The major was standing in front of the 
mirror, untying the handkerchief that 
hung round his neck. 

“It’s all right,” I assured him, in an 
unconsciously lowered voice. “You can 


go quite easily. Ill let you out. Only, 
you mustn’t make the least bit of 
noise.”’ 

He thrust the handkerchief in his 


pocket and put on his hat, pulling the 
brim down over his eyes. I must con- 
fess he didn’t look half so distinguished 
this way. When the handkerchief was 
gone, I saw he wore a flannel shirt with 
a turned-down collar, and with his hat 
shading his face he certainly did seem 
a strange sort of man for me to be con- 
ducting down the stairs at half-past ten 
at night. If Perkins, who'd come to us 
bristling with respectability from a dis- 
tinguished, Evangelical, aristocratic 
family, should meet us, I would never 
hold up my head again. 

“Now, if you hear Perkins,” I whis- 
pered, “for Heaven’s sake hide some- 
where. Run back to my room if you 
can’t go anywhere else. Perkins must 
not see you.” 

The major growled out some reply, 
and we tiptoed breathlessly across the 
hall to the stair head. [ was much more 
frightened than he was. I know as I 
stole from step to step my heart kept 
beating faster and faster. Such awful 
things might have happened—Perkins 
suddenly appear to put out the lights; 
Cassius come home early from the din- 
ner and open the front door just as I 
was about to let the major out. When 
we reached the door I was quite faint, 
while the major seemed as cool as if 
he’d been paying a call. 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” he 
said, trying to take off his hat. “I 
shan’t forget it.” 

“Oh, never mind being polite!” I 
gasped. ‘“You’ve got the diamonds. 


That’s all that matters. Good-night. 
Give my regards to Mrs. Thatcher.” 

And he was gone! I shut the door 
and crept upstairs. First I felt faint, 
and then I felt hysterical. When Cas- 
sius came home at eleven I was lying 
on the sofa in tears, and all I could 
say to him was to sob: , 

“The diamonds are gone! 
monds are gone!” 

He thought I'd gone mad at first, and 
then when I finally made him under- 
stand he was nearly as excited as I. 
He went downstairs and brought up a 
bottle of champagne, and we celebrated 
at midnight up in our room. We had 
to tell lies to Perkins afterward to ex- 
plain how we came to be one bottle 


The dia- 


short. But what did lies matter, or 
even Perkins’ opinion of us? We 
were no longer crushed under the 


weight of one hundred and sixty-two 
diamonds that didn’t belong to us. 

That is the history of my connection 
with the case. From that night I’ve 
never seen or heard of the stones, nor 
have I seen Major or Mrs. Thatcher. 
The diamonds entered our possession 
and departed from it exactly as I have 
told, and, though my statement may 
call for great credulity on the part of 
my readers, all I can say is that*I am 
willing to vouch for the truth of every 
word of it. 


(Statement of Gladys, Marchioness of Castlecourt.) 


I am sure if anyone was ever pun- 
ished for her misdeeds it was I. I sup- 
pose I ought to say sins, but it is such 
an unpleasant word! I cannot imagine 
myself committing sins, and yet that is 
just what I seem to have done. I 
couldn’t have been more astonished if 
some one had told me I was going to 
commit a murder. One thing I have 
learned: you do not know what you 
may do till you have been tried and 
tempted. And then you do wrong be- 
fore you realize it, and all of a sudden 
it comes upon you that you are a crim- 
inal, quite unexpectedly, and no one is 
more surprised than you. I certainly 
know I was the most surprised person 
in London when I realized that I 
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But there, I am wandering all about, 
and I want to tell my story simply and 
shortly. 

Everybody knows that when I mar- 
ried Lord Castlecourt I was _ poor. 
What everybody does not know is that 
I was a natural spendthrift. Extrava- 
gance was in my blood, as drinking or 
the love of cards is in the blood of some 
men. I had never had any money at 
.all. I used to wear the same gloves 
for years, and always made my own 
frocks—not badly, either. I’ve made 
gowns that Lady Bundy said But 
that has nothing to do with it; I’m get- 
ting away from the point. 

As I said before, I was poor. I 
didn’t know how extravagant I was till 
I married and Lord Castlecourt gave 
me six hundred pounds a year to dress 
on. It was a fortune to me. I’d never 
thought one woman could havé so 
much, The first two years of our mar- 
ried life I did not run over it, because 
we lived most of the time in the coun- 
try, and I was unused to it, and spent 
it slowly and carefully. I was still un- 
accustomed to it when, after my sec- 
ond boy was born, Herbert brought me 
to town for my first season since our 
marriage. 

Then I began to spend money, 
quantities of it, for it seemed to me that 
six hundred pounds a year was abso- 
lutely inexhaustible. When I saw any- 
thing pretty in a shop I bought it, and 
I generally forgot to ask the price. The 
shop people were always kind and 
agreeable, and seemed to have forgot- 
ten about it as completely as I. 

After I had bought one thing they 
would urge me to look at something 
else which was put away in a drawer 
or laid out in a cardboard box, and if 
I liked it I bought that, too. If I ever 
paused to think that I was buying a 
great deal, | contented myself with the 
assurance that I had ,six hundred 
pounds a year, which was so much I 
would never get to the end of it. 

After that first season a great many 
bills came in, and I was quite surprised 
to see I’d spent already—with the year 
hardly half gone—more than my six 
hundred pounds. I could not under- 








stand how it had happened, and I 
asked Herbert about it and showed him 
some of my bills, and for the first time 
in our married life he was angry with 
me. He scolded me quite sharply and 
told me I must keep within my allow- 
ance. I was hurt, and also rather mud- 
dled with all these different accounts 
—most of which I could not remember 
—and I made up my mind not to con- 
sult Herbert any more, as it only vexed 
him and made him cross to*me. And 
that I cannot bear. All the world must 
love me. If there is a servant maid in 
the house who does not like ‘me—and 
I can feel it in a minute if.she doesn’t 
—I must make her, or she must go 
away. But my husband, the best and 
finest man in the world, to have him 
annoyed with me and scolding me over 
stupid bills—never again would that 
happen. I showed him no more of 
them; in fact, I generally tore them 
up as they came in, for fear I should 
leave them lying about and he would 
find them. If I could help it, nothing 
in the world was ever going to come 
between Herbert and me. 

I also made good resolutions to be 
more careful in my expenditures. And 
[ really tried to keep them. I don’t 
know how it happened that they did not 
seem to get kept. But both in London 
and in Paris I certainly did spend a 
great deal. I’m sure I don’t know 
how much. [I did little accounts on the 
back of notes, and they were so con- 
fusing, and I seemed to have spent so 
much more than I thought I had, that 
I gave up doing them. After I’d cov- 
ered the back of two or three notes with 
figures, I became so low-spirited I 
couldn’t enjoy anything for the rest 
of the day. I did not see that that did 
anybody any good, so I ceased keeping 
the accounts. And what was the use 
of keeping them? If I had not the 
money to pay them with, why should 
I make myself miserable by thinking 
about them? I thought it much more 
sensible to try to ferget them, and most 
of the time I did. 

It went on that way for two years. 
When I got bills with things written 
across the bottom in red ink I paid part 
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of them; never all. I never paid all of 
anything. Once or twice tradesmen 
wrote me letters saying they must have 
their money, and then I went to see 
them and told them how kind it was of 
them to trust me, and how I would pay 
them everything soon, and they seemed 
quite pleased and satisfied. I always 
intended doing it. I don’t know where 
I thought the money was coming from, 
but you never can tell what may hap- 
pen. Sorte friends of Herbert had a 
place near the Scotch border and found 
a coal mine in the forest. Herbert has 
no lands near Scotland, but he has in 
other places, and he may find a coal 
mine, too. I merely cite this as an 
example of the strange ways things 
turn out. I didn’t exactly expect that 
Herbert would find a coal mine, but I 
did expect that money would turn up 
in some unexpected way and help me 
out of my difficulties. 

The beginning of the series of really 
terrible events of which I am writing 
was the purchase of a Russian sable 
jacket from a furrier in Paris called 
Bolkonsky. It was in the early spring of 
last year. I had had no dealings with 
Bolkonsky before. A friend told me of 
the jacket and took me there.. It was 
a real occasion. I knew the moment I 
saw it that it was one of those chances 
with which one rarely meets. It fitted 
me like a charm, and I bought it for a 
thousand pounds. That miserable Bol- 
konsky told me the payments might be 
made in any way I liked, and at 
“madame’s own time.” I also bought 
some good turquoises, that were going 
for nothing, from a jeweler upstairs 
somewhere near the Rue de la Paix, 
who was selling out the jewels of an 
actress. It was these two people who 
wrecked me. 

Not that they were my only debtors. 
I knew by this time that I owed a great 
deal. When I thought about it I was 
frightened, and so I tried not to think. 
But sometimes when I was awake at 
night, and everything looked dark and 
depressed, I wondered what I would 
do if something did not happen. In 
these moments I thought of telling 
my husband, and I buried my head in 


the pillow and turned cold with misery. 
What would Herbert say when he 
found out his wife was thousands of 
pounds in debt—the Marquis of Cas- 
tlecourt, who had never owed a penny 
and considered it a disgrace. 

Perhaps he would be so horrified and 
disgusted he would send me away from 
him, back to Ireland or to the Conti- 
nent. And what would happen to me 
then? 

That summer we went to Castlecourt 
Marsh Manor, and there my anxieties 
became almost unbearable. Bolkonsky 
began to dun me most cruelly. Other 
creditors wrote me letters, urging for 
payments. The jeweler from whom I 
had bought the turquoises sent me a 
letter telling me if I didn’t settle his 
account by September he would sue me. 
And, finally, Bolkonsky sent a man 
over, whom I saw in London, and who 
told me that unless the sable jacket was 
paid for within two months he would 
“lay the matter before Lord Castle- 
court.” 

We went across to Paris in Septem- 
ber, and there I saw those dreadful peo- 
ple. My other French and English 
creditors I could manage, but I could 
do nothing with either Bolkonsky or 
the jeweler. They spoke harshly to me 
—as no one has ever spoken to me be- 
fore—and Bolkonsky told me that “it 
was known Lord Castlecourt was hon- 
est, and paid his debts, whatever his 
wife was.” I prayed him for time, and 
finally wept- wept to that horrible Jew, 
and there was another man in the office, 
too, who saw me. But I was lost to all 
sense of pride or reserve. I had only 
one feeling left in me—terror, agony, 
that they would tell my husband, and 
he would despise me, and leave me. 

My misery seemed to have some ef- 
fect on Bolkonsky, and he told me he 
would give me a month to pay up. It 
was then the tenth of September. I 
waited for a week, in a sort of frenzy 
of hope that a.miracle would occur and 
the money come into my hands in some 
unexpected way. But, of course, noth- 
ing did occur. By the first of October 


the one thousand pounds was no nearer. 
It was then that the. desperate idea en- 
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tered my mind which has nearly ruined 
me and caused me such suffering that 
the memory of it will stay with me for- 
ever. 

The Castlecourt diamonds, set in a 
necklace and valued at nine thousand 
pounds, were in my possession. I 
often wore them, and they were car- 
ried about by my maid—a faithful and 
honest creature called Sophy Jeffers. 
On one of my first trips to Paris a 
friend of mine had taken me to the office 
of a well-known dealer in precious and 
artificial stones, who, without its being 
generally known, did a sort of pawn- 
broking business among the upper 
classes. My friend had gone there to 
pawn a pearl necklace, and had told me 
all about it—how much she obtained 
on the necklace, and how she hoped to 
redeem it within the year, and how she 
was to have it copied in imitation 
pearls. The idea that came to me was 
to go to this place and pawn the Castle- 
court diamonds, having them’ dupli- 
cated in paste. 

I went there on the second day of 
October. How awful it was! I wore 
a heavy veil, and gave a fictitious name. 
Several men looked at the diamonds, 
and I noticed that they looked at me 
and whispered together. Finally they 
told me they would give me four thou- 
sand pounds on them, at some inter- 
est—I’ve forgotten what it was now— 
and that they would replace them with 
paste so that only an expert could tell 
the difference. The next day I went 
back, and they gave me the money. I 
do not think they had any idea who I 
was. At any rate, while the papers 
were full of speculations about the Cas- 
tlecourt diamonds, they made no sign. 

I paid off all my debts, both in Paris 
and London. I even paid a year’s in- 
terest on the diamonds. For a short 
time I breathed again, and was gay and 
light-hearted. My husband would 
never know that I had not paid my bills 
for five years, and had been threatened 
with a lawsuit. It was delightful to 
get rid of this fear, and I was quite my 
old self. I suppose I ought to have felt 
more guilty; but when one is relieved 
of a great weight, one’s conscience is 


not so sensitive as it gets when there is 
really nothing to be sensitive about. 

It was after I had grown accustomed 
to feeling free and unworried that I be- 
gan to realize what I had done. I had 
stolen the diamonds. I was a thief! 
It did not comfort me much to think 
that no one might ever find it out. In 
fact, I do not think it comforted me at 
all, and I know in the beginning I ex- 
pected it would. It was what I had 
done that rankled in me. I felt that I 
would never be peaceful again till they 
were redeemed and put back in their 
old settings. That was what I contin- 
ually dreamed of. It seemed to me if 
I could see them once more in their 
own case I would be happy and care- 
free as I had been in those first perfect 
years of my married life. 

The fear that at this time most 
haunted me and was most terrifying 
was that my husband might discover 
what I had done. His wife, that he 
had so loved and trusted, had become 
a thief! No one who has not gone 
through it knows how I felt. I did not 
know anyone could suffer so. I went 
out constantly, to try and forget; and, 
when things were very cheerful and 
amusing, I sometimes did. And then I 
remembered—I was a thief; I had 
stolen my husband’s diamonds, and, if 
he ever found it out, what would hap- 
pen to me? 

This was the position I was in when 
the false diamonds were taken. It was 
the last thing in the world I had 
thought could happen. When, that 
night of the Duke of Duxbury’s dinner, 
I saw the empty case and Jeffers’ terri- 
fied face, the world reeled around me. 
I could not for the moment take it in. 
Only, in my mind, the diamonds had 
become a sort of nightmare; anything 
to do with them was a menace, and I 
followed an instinct that had possession 
of me when I tried to hide the empty 
case from my husband. 

Then, when my mind had cleared 
and I had time to think, I saw that if 
they recovered the paste necklace they 
might find out that it was not real, and 
all would be lost. It was a horrible 
situation. I really did not know what 
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I wanted. If the diamonds were found, 
and seen to be false, it would all come 
out, and Herbert would know I was a 
thief. When I thought of this, I tried 
to divert the detectives from hunting 
for them, and I told that silly, sheepish 
Mr. Brison that I did not see how he 
could be so sure they were stolen, that 
they might have been mislaid. Mr. 
Brison seemed surprised, and that made 
me angry, because, after all, a diamond 
necklace is not the sort of thing that 
gets mislaid, and I felt I had been fool- 
ish, and not gained anything by being 
so. 

The days passed, and nothing was 
heard of the necklace. I wished des- 
perately now that it would be found. 
For how, unless it was, could I eventu- 
ally redeem the real diamonds and once 
more feel honest and respectable? If 
I suddenly appeared with them, how 
could I explain it? Everybody would 
say I had stolen them, unless I invented 
some story about their being lost and 
then found; and I am not clever at in- 
venting stories. As to where I should 
get the money to redeem them, I often 
thought of that, but never could think 
of any way that sounded possible and 
reasonable. I have always waited for 
“things to turn up,” and they generally 
did, but in this case nothing that I 
wanted or expected turned up. Be- 
sides, four thousand pounds is a good 
deal of money to come into one’s hands 
suddenly and unexpectedly. If it were 
a smaller sum, it might, but four thou- 
sands pounds was too much. There 
was nobody to die and leave it to me, 
and I certainly could not steal it, or 
make it myself. 

So, as one may see, I was beset with 
troubles on all sides. The season wore 
itself away, and I was glad to be done 
with it. For the first time, there had 
been no pleasure in it. Anxieties that 
no one guessed were always with me, 
and always I found myself surrepti- 
tiously watching my husband, to see if 
he suspected, to see if he showed any 
symptoms of growing cold to me ,and 
being indifferent. As I drove through 


the park in the carriage these dreary 
thoughts were always at my heart, and 


it was heavy as lead. I forgot the 
passers-by who were so amusing, and, 
with my head hanging, looked into my 
lap. Suppose Herbert guessed? Sup- 
pose Herbert found out? These were 
the questions that went circling through 
my brain and never stopped. Some- 
times when Herbert was beside me I 
suddenly wanted to cry out: 

“Herbert, J took the diamonds! J 
was the thief! I can’t hide it any more 
or live in this uncertainty. All I want 
to know is, do you hate me, and are 
you going to leave me?” 

But I never did it. I looked at Her- 
bert and was afraid. What would I do 
if he left me? Go back to Ireland and 
die. 

We went to Castlecourt Marsh Man- 
or in the end of June. By this time 
I had begun to feel quite ill. Herbert 
insisted on my consulting a doctor be- 
fore I left town, and the doctor said 
my heart was all wrong and something 
was the matter with my nerves. But 
it was only the sense of guilt, that 
every day grew more oppressive. I 
thought I might feel better in the coun- 
try. I had always disliked it, and now 
it seemed like a harbor of refuge where 
I could be quiet with my children. I 
had grown to hate London. It was 
London that had played upon my weak- 
nesses and drawn ime into all my 
trouble. I had not run into debt in 
the country, and, after all, I had never 
been as happy as I was the two years 
after our marriage, when we had lived 
at Castlecourt Marsh Manor. Those 
were my beaux jours! How bright 
and beautiful they seemed now when 
I looked back on them from these dark 
days of fear and disgrace! 

It was not much better in the coun- 
try. A change of scene cannot make a 
difference when the trouble is a dark 
secret. And that dark secret kept 
growing darker every day. I feared 
to speak of the diamonds to Herbert, 
and yet every letter that came for him 
filled me with alarm lest it was either 
to say that they were found or that 
they were not found. Herbert went 
up to London at intervals and saw Mr. 
Gilsey, and at night when he came 
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home I trembled so that I found it 
difficult to stand till he had told me 
all that Mr. Gilsey had said. Once 
when he was beginning to tell me that 
Mr. Gilsey had some idea they had 
traced the diamonds to Paris, I fainted, 
and it was some time before they could 
bring me back. 

July was very hot, and I gave that 
as the cause of my changed appearance 
and listless manner. I was really in 
wretched health, and Herbert became 
exceedingly worried about me. He sug- 
gested that we should go on the Con- 
tinent for a trip, but I shrank from the 
thought of it. I felt as if the sight 
of Paris, where the diamonds were 
waiting to be redeemed, would kill me 
outright. I did not want to leave Cas- 
tlecourt Marsh Manor to go anywhere. 
I only wanted to be happy again—to be 
the way I was before I had taken the 
diamonds. 

And I knew now that this could 
never be till I told my husband. I 
knew that to win back my peace of 
mind I had to confess all and hear him 
say he forgave me. I tried to several 
times, but it was impossible. As the 
moment that I had chosen for confes- 
sion approached my heart beat so that 
I could scarcely breathe, and I trem- 
bled like a person in a chill. With Her- 
bert looking at me so kindly, so tender- 
ly, the words died away on my lips or 
I said something quite different from 
what I had intended saying. It was 
useless. As the days went by I knew 
that I would never dare tell, that for 
the rest of my life I would be crushed 
under the*sense of guilt that seemed 
too heavy to be borne. 

It was late one afternoon in the mid- 


dle of July that the crash came. Never, 
never shall I forget that day! So dark 
and awful at first, and then— But 


I must follow the story just as it hap- 
pened. 

Herbert and I had had tea in the 
library. It was warm weather, and the 
windows that led to the terrace were 
wide open. Through them I could see 
the beautiful landscape—rolling hills 
with great trees dotted over them, all 
the colors brighter and deeper than at 


midday, for the sun was getting low. 
I was sitting by one of the windows, 
looking out on this and thinking how 
different had been my feelings when I 
had come here as a bride, and loved it 
all, and been so full of joy. My hands 
hung limp over the arms of the chair; 
I had no desire to move or speak. It is 
so agonizing when you are miserable 
looking back on days that were happy! 

As I was sitting this way Thomas, 
one of the footmen, came in with the 
letters. I noticed that he had quite a 
packet of them. Some were mine, and 
I laid them on the table at my elbow. 
Idly and without interest I saw that 
in Herbert’s bunch there was a small 
box, such as jewelry is sent about in. 
Thomas left the room, and I continued 
looking out of the window until I sud- 
denly heard Herbert give a suppressed 
exclamation. I turned toward him and 
saw that he had the open box in his 
hand. 

“What does this mean?” he said. 
“What an extraordinary thing! Look 
here, Gladys.” 

And he came toward me holding out 
the box. It was full of cotton wool, 
and lying on this were a great quantity 
of unset diamonds of different sizes. 
My heart gave a leap into my throat. 
I sat up, clutching the arms of the 
chair. 

“What are they?” I said, hearing 
my voice suddenly high and _ loud. 
“Where did they come from?” 

“T don’t know anything about them. 
It’s too odd! See what’s written on 
this piece of paper that was inside the 
box.” 

He held out a small piece of paper, 
on which the creases of several folds 
were plainly marked. Across it, in 
typing, ran two sentences. I snatched 
the paper and read the words: 


You can 
our kind 


We don’t want your diamonds. 
keep them and with them accept 
regards. 


The paper fluttered to my feet. I 
knew in a moment what it all meant. 
The thieves had discovered that the 
diamonds were paste and had returned 
them. I was conscious of Herbert’s 
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startled face suddenly charged with an 
expression of sharp anxiety as he 
cried : 


“Why, Gladys, what is it? You're 
as white as death.” 
He came toward me, but I mo- 


tioned him away and rose to my feet. 
I knew then that the hour had come, 
and though I suspect I was very white, 
I did not feel so frightened as I had 
done in the past. 

“Those are your diamonds, Herbert,” 
I said, quietly and distinctly, “or, per- 
haps, I ought to say those are the sub- 
stitutes for them. Your diamonds are 
in Paris, at Barriere’s, au quatriéme, on 
the Rue Croix des Petits Champs.” 

“Gladys,” he exclaimed, “what do 


you mean? What are you talking 
about? You look so white and strange. 


Sit down, darling, and tell me what you 
mean.” 

“Oh, Herbert,” I cried, with my voice 
suddenly full of agony, “let me tell 
you! Don’t stop me. If you’re angry 
with me and hate me, wait till I’ve fin- 
ished before you say so. I’ve got to 
confess it all. I’ve got to, dear. You 
must listen to me and not frighten me 
till I have done. For if I don’t tell you 
now I shall certainly die.” 

And then I told. I-told it all. I 
didn’t leave out a single thing. My 
first bills and Bolkonsky and the jewel- 
er and the pawnbroking place and 
everything were in it. Once I was 
started, it was not so hard, and I 
poured it out. I didn’t try to make 
it better or ask to be forgiven. But 
when it was all finished I said, in a 
voice that I could hear was suddenly 
husky and quavering: 

“And now I suppose you'll not like 
me any more. It’s quite natural that 
you shouldn’t. I only ask one thing, 
and I know, of course, I have no right 
to ask it—that is, that you won’t send 
me away from you. I have been very 
wicked. I suppose I ought to be put in 
prison. But, oh, Herbert, no matter 


what I’ve been, I’ve loved you! That’s 
something.” 

I could not go any further. And there 
was no need. For my dear husband did 
not seem angry at all. He took me, all 
weeping and trembling, mto his arms 
and said the sweetest things to me— 
the sort of things one doesn’t write 
down with a pen—just between him 
and me. 

And I? I turned my face into his 
shoulder and cried feebly. No one 
knows how I felt except a person who 
has been completely miserable and sud- 
denly finds her misery ended. It is 
really worth being miserable to thor- 
oughly appreciate the joy of being 
happy again. 

Well, that is really the end of my 
statement. Herbert went to Paris a 
few days later and redeemed the dia- 
monds, and they are now being set in 
imitation of the old settings, which are 


lost. I would not go to Paris with 
him. Nor will I go to London next 
season. Both places are too full of 


horrible memories. Perhaps some day 
I shall feel about them as I did before 
the diamonds were taken, but now I 
do not want to leave the country at all. 
Besides, we can economize here, and 
the four thousand pounds necessary to 
get back the stones was a good deal 
for Herbert to have to pay out just 
now. And then, it is so sweet and 
peaceful in the country. Nothing 
troubles one. Oh, how delightful a 
thing it is to have an easy conscience! 
One does not know how good it is till 
one has lost it. ° 

This finishes my statement. I dare 
say it is a very bad one, for I am not 
clever at all. But it has the one merit 
of being entirely truthful, and I have 
told everything—just how wicked I was 
and just why I was so wicked. Noth- 
ing has been held back and nothing has 
been set down falsely. It is an un- 
prejudiced and accurate account of my 
share in the Castlecourt diamond case. 
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TAVEN’T you any cof- 
fee spoons, Kitty? I 
thought you had a 
couple of dozen when 
you went to house- 
keeping.” 

Marcia, with her 
sleeves rolled upfrom 
her round white arms, was rummaging 
in the sideboard, as she knelt beside 
it on the floor, her brown eyes peer- 
ing into the corners. 

“Yes, of course I have coffee spoons. 
Aren’t they there? I’m sure I don’t 
know what becomes of things.” 

Young Mrs. Fosdyke, stout and ma- 
tronly, held a fat and placid year-old 
baby on her lap .with one arm, while 
with the other hand she lunged out 
intermittently to pick up a much- 
chewed rubber dog cast upon the floor 
by the infant. “Oh, now I remember; 
they’re at the bank, with the rest of the 
silver—we sent them there the summer 
we went to the seashore, and forgot to 
take them out again. I know it’s dread- 
ful to get in the habit of living in this 
picnic fashion; I’m ashamed sometimes 
to have anyone come here. Not that I 
mind your having asked Mrs. Dever- 
aux for Thanksgiving, Marcia; I don’t 
want you to feel that way for a min- 
ute. I think it was nice of you to want 
to. If you don’t mind having her here, 
I’m sure I don’t. You know I’ve had 
such a time changing servants; and 
when you have three babies———” 

Mrs. Fosdyke was accustomed to an- 
ticipate possible astonishment at the size 
of her young family by stating tersely 
to Begin with that the three were all 
of the same age; if this were not lit- 
erally true, it was true enough to ac- 
count for the disposal of most of her 








time. In a small house, on a small in- 
come, with one maid, all departments 
cannot receive attention; under’ such 
circumstances something has to go. 
Mrs. Fosdyke’s attention went, rightly 
enough, to the children; there were no 
graces of management left for the 
household—there couldn’t be; that was 
one reason why she never invited com- 
pany any more. She felt apologetic 
even before her sister. 

“I wish things were a little nicer 
here—but I know just how you feel 
about Mrs. Devereaux. No matter 
how rich a person is, it seems sort of 
desolate to be alone at a hotel in a small 
town on a holiday—Thanksgiving Day 
especially. And she was so good to 
you in Paris. I shall never forget it.” 

“T’m sure I never shall,”’ said Marcia. 

She saw with retrospective vision the 
scene of two years ago, when she, a 
terrified girl of twenty, just recovering 
from an illness, had missed connections 
with her party at a railway station, and 
had been blessedly taken in charge by 
a stranger whose spoken name carried 
recognition with it to any American 
abroad. Marcia had been taken to Mrs. 
Devereaux’s luxurious house for the 
day, put to bed, comforted, telegrams 
and messages sent hither and thither to 
her friends; truly it was the’ kind of a 
thing one does not forget, that must 
claim gratitude forever. 

She went on now: “I can’t get over 
our meeting in the street here in this 
place, just the day we both came—the 
strangest coincidence! I could hardly 
believe my eyes. And then to drive 
back to her rooms with her and find 
myself telling her all I’ve been doing,: 
just as if I’d known her always—I’m 
sure, though, I feel as if I had. I do 
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want to do something for her so much 
—it doesn’t make any real difference, 
her being so rich and grand. And then 
I thought of our Thanksgiving dinner, 
and she seemed so pleased, and accepted 
at once. Of course she stipulated that we 
were to promise not to make any differ- 
ence 6n her account, but I do want to 
have everything as pretty and charac- 
teristic as possible. And you needn’t 
bother a bit about anything, Kitty. I'll 
do all the work, and there’s a whole 
week to get ready in. We'll have Frank 
bring your wedding silver from the 
bank; you had so many lovely large 
pieces.” 

“T had ten cut glass and silver loving 
cups,’ annotated Kitty, in the tone of 
injury the recollection always  pro- 
duced in the light of her present needs. 
“Tt will take you hours and days to 
clean all those things, Marcia; that’s 
why I never use them. When you have 
three babies all the same age iq 

“Kersley will help me,” said Marcia, 


deftly introducing another subject. 


“Kersley!” There was deep sur- 
prise in Kitty’s voice; she turned to fix 
her eyes on her sister. Marcia flushed 
independently of her will. 

“Yes—didn’t I tell you? He’s com- 
ing out to his brother’s over Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, with significance; 
she made a precipitate lunge for the 
rubber dog. There was an alert tone 
in her voice when she spoke again: 

“Marcia.” 

“Well?” 

“How long is this thing to go on? 
Are you engaged to Kersley Battersby, 
or are you not? For if you're not, I 
don’t think it’s decent to keep him 
dangling on in this way any longer.” 

“Oh, Kitty, do stop!” Marcia ceased 
her investigations to relapse into a 
jumbled heap on the rug, her chin 
resting on her hand, her dark, viva- 
cious little face tense. “I suppose I do 
consider that I’m engaged, if you will 
have me say it; he’s the only man I 
could ever care for, but I’m not going 
to let him know it, not until he gets on 
his feet—not while he’s only making 
fifteen dollars here and twenty dollars 


there, and some weeks not even that, 
painting labels for tomato cans and pat- 
ent medicines. It does seem a pity that, 
after all the studying in Paris and win- 
ning the prize for his portraits in the 
Salon, it should take him so long to get 
a start here. I suppose you have to 
have a ‘pull,’ as in everything else. If 
he once knew that I really cared for 
him he’d lose his head and want to 
be married out of hand. I couldn't do 
a thing with him. He’d insist that it 
would help him to work if I were near 
all the time.” 

“Perhaps it would,” suggested Kitty. 

“Yes, and have all his family say that 
I’ve ruined his prospects—you can im- 
agine how pleasant that would be! 
Everyone says that if a poor artist is 
hampered at the beginning he has no 
career at all. J enjoy things as they 
are, anyway, and if Kersley doesn’t it’s 
his own lookout. He’s a perfect baby, 
great, big, blue-eyed, ridiculous, un- 
practical thing! What do you suppose 
he did when he was-in Chester last 
month, just after I’d left there? 
Walked all the way into town and 
back, twenty miles—he hadn’t enough 
money for his car fare—to buy me a 
little trumpery pin I wanted, when they 
had the identical thing on sale at the 
little shop by the station! Wasn’t that 
like him? And with all his artistic 
talent, I have to tell him what kind of a 
necktie to get. Imagine him, with his 
hair, in a scarlet one, when he looks so 
adorable in dull blue. Let’s change the 
subject. Is this your best centerpiece, 
with the color all washed out?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I'll finish that lace one I’m 
making and put yellow under it. Yel- 
low is to, be the color scheme, Kitty. 
I’m going to present you with some of 
those lovely glasses I saw at Ketterer’s, 
with gilt flowers on them. I want you 
to let me pay for the chrysanthemums 
and all the extras—a few palms can be 
hired; they add so much to the effect. 
You know I got the money for those 
illustrations yesterday, and I don’t care 
whether I have any clothes or not. I 
just want to do my prettiest for a 
Thanksgiving for Mrs. Devereaux.” 
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“Very well, dear,” said Kitty. 

“T should think that woman wouldn't 
want such a time made over her,” said 
Mr. Fosdyke to his wife, disgustedly, 
in private. There are married men who 
may on occasion be mistaken for bach- 
elors, but Mr. Fosdyke was not of that 
ilk; the respectable bondage of one 
wedded to family claims was stamped 
upon him as with a die, in spite of a hu- 
morous tendency that was sometimes 
trying to his wife. ‘What’s the sense? 
With all her millions she must be used 
to everything. I should think she’d like 
something plain and homelike for a 
change, instead of all this fuss and 
feathers. I’m worn out with it already. 
There seems to be a perfect upheaval 
downstairs, with all Marcia’s decora- 
tions and color schemes and ‘artistic 
effects... My arm’s broken lugging lov- 
ing cups home from the bank—they 
weigh a ton. Why can’t Mrs. Dever- 
eaux take us as we are?” 

“Now, Frank, I’ve told you how 
Marcia feels about it,” said his wife, 
reprovingly. “You know how intense 
she is—it gives her positive satisfac- 
tion to show her gratitude by working 
her fingers off and spending all the 
money she’s got. She wants to make it 
a special occasion.” 

“Well, she’s doing it,” 
Fosdyke, with, 


said Frank 
however, a_relenting 
smile; he was fond of whole-souled 
little Marcia. “I say, though, Kitty, 
what’s Kersley doing here all the time? 
I thought he was living in New York. 
I can’t go.anywhere that I don’t see 
that big smile of his and the gray suit. 
I’m always running across him with 
Marcia. It makes me feel like a fool. 
Am I to treat them as if they were en- 
gaged, or not?” 

Mrs. Fosdyke shook her head. 
yet.” 

“Can’t he stop her 

“Frank, I said ‘Not yet. 

“All right,” said Frank, resignedly, 
moving around the darkened room, as 
he disrobed, with the catlike*step of one 
whose ever haunting fear is that he 
may wake the baby. 

Marcia had decreed against the old- 
fashioned, middle-of-the-day Thanks- 


“Not 


shillyshallying ?” 


> 


giving dinner; half-past seven was 
early enough. “And it ought to be 
eight,” she added, ruefully. “At any 
rate, the babies will be asleep, and Mrs. 
Fogarty is going to let her Maggie 
come and sit upstairs with them. Thank 
goodness, Ellen can cook the dinner, 
with my help, and wait on the table af- 
terward. She’s as nice and interested 
as she can be, and I'll keep her in good 
humor. I’ve promised to buy her a 
lovely new cap and apron. We’ve just 
decided what to have for the nine 
courses.” 

“Nine courses!” 

“Now, Kitty, it’s no more trouble to 
have nine courses than two, if you man- 
age properly. I'll make a number of 
the dishes the day before, and Ellen 
can see to the turkey herself; I'll show 
you my bill of fare afterward. I’m 
going to have the loveliest little menu 
«cards, with golden pumpkins in wheat 
sheaves painted on them—so nice and 
Thanksgivingy! You’ve seen the yel- 
low paper cases I’ve made for the ice 
pudding, and the candle shades—the 
color scheme, you know, is yellow. ?'m 
going to ornament the dishes for the 
almonds and raisins and olives and 
the candied ginger and other things in 
the same way. Now, please don’t 
worry about anything, Kitty! If peo- 
ple only make the arrangements be- 
forehand, it’s no trouble at all. It’s all 
in the way one plans, and having a 
system about things.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Fosdyke; for 
she had her misgivings. In house- 
keeping it is only too often that two 
and two fail to make four. 


Kersley Battersby, tall and hand- 
some, coming in gayly at four o’clock 
on Thanksgiving afternoon, during a 
brief interval of the festivities at his 
brother’s house, stopped short at the 
sight of Marcia’s face. 

“What’s up?” he asked, reaching out 
his arms with the unconsciousness of 
habit, while Marcia, in her blue ging- 
ham gown, as mechanically retreated. 
Her tone was tragic. 

“Ellen says she won’t wait on the 
table; she says there’s work for ten in 
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the kitchen, and no lady would ask it of 
her. And I had it all arranged so beau- 
tifully. I don’t know what we're to do. 
Kitty and I have been busy every min- 
ute, and Frank has had to take care of 
the babies all day. I didn’t mean to 
make everyone so uncomfortable. He’s 
gone out now, and she’s upstairs with 
a headache.” 

“Well, you know you've always got 
me to fall back on,” said Kersley, firm- 
ly. “My word, but the dining room 
looks fine, though! I wouldn't know 
it for the same place.” His gaze rested 
on the pretty scene with genuine ad- 
miration. 

Loving cups in the corner of the 
room held the tall, yellow chrysanthe- 
mums against the florists palms; yel- 
low chrysanthemums waved from the 
vine-draped mantel and drooped from 
the prettiest loving cup of all over the 
yellow-lined lace centerpiece set on the 
satin-smooth “best” tablecloth. The 
silver was polished to perfection. The 
new goblets with their gilt flowers 
shone like bubbles, and on the sideboard 
a golden pumpkin hollowed into a dish 
among trailing vines was heaped high 
with yellow oranges and crimson ap- 
ples and pearly hothouse grapes. 

“Oh, yes, this is all right,” sighed 
Marcia, “and the cooking is, and Frank 
has had his dress suit pressed and Kit- 
ty’s gown is dear. But, Kersley, the 
dinner!” Her swimming eyes looked 
at him helplessly as she pushed back 
her disheveled hair. “You can’t have 
nine courses with no one to serve them. 
Ellen even refuses to bring anything in. 
We can’t get up and keep running 
around the table! It makes the whole 
thing a failure—worse than that, ri- 
diculous. I didn’t mind how hard I 
worked for dear Mrs. Devereaux, but I 
did want it all to be right.” 

“Poor girl!” said Kersley, tenderly, 
moving sympathetically very, very near 
her, with a repetition of the arm move- 
ment. “You’re tired.” 

“Now, Kersley, please don’t.” Mar- 
cia again retreated with glowing cheeks. 
She tried to keep an unexpected tremu- 
lousness out of her voice. “I have 


enough on my mind without having 


you, too. If I were to spoil all your 
prospects now, I'd never forgive my- 
self.” 

“You get so in the habit of saying 
that absurd thing,” began Kersley, dog- 
gedly, “that - Never mind, never 
mind, Marcia dear. I won't bother 
you now. But you'll have to let me 
have my way in one thing, anyway— 
I’m going to help you out; I’m going 
to stay and wait on the table myself.” 

“Kersley !” 

“T’ll make a bang-up waiter; do it 
in style.” 

“Kersley !” 

“Just pretend I’m the butler. It’s 
been done lots of times before, you 
know; it’s not a bit original. And I’d 
like to do something for Mrs. Dever- 
eaux, too, good old multi-millionairess. 
I owe her one for being such a trump 
to you. I'll make her one of my ome- 
lets, too, if Ellen will let me.” 

“But Mrs. Devereaux will recognize 
you!” Marcia felt wildly that she was 
half assenting, in spite of the absurdity 
of it. 

“Recognize the butler? She won't 
know that he exists except to pass her 
things. Besides, she’s only seen me a 
couple of times.” 

‘But the family party at your broth- 
er’s ?” 

“They'll have to get along without 
me. I'll cut back now and tell them, 
and get my dress suit, and then I'll turn 
myself loose in your kitchen. It’s all 
decided, Marcia.” He smiled brilliant- 
ly down at her from the height of his 
six feet, as Kersley could smile some- 
times, when he wanted to get his own 
way. His finger tips touched her curl- 
ing locks on his way past the ottoman 
upon which she had dropped. 

She sat there after he had gone, her 
chin supported by her hand, her dark 
eyes looking intently before her into 
the yellow chrysanthemums. In spite 
of her boast to Kitty that she was sat- 
isfied with “things as they were,” there 
were moments when a long-drawn-out 
future of joy withheld pressed upon 
little Marcia with strange heaviness— 
moments when it was hard to be al- 
ways wise for two; there were, indeed, 
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sudden, inexplicable moments when she 
longed weakly to give herself up to the 
alluring blissfulness of Kersley’s kisses 
on her soft lips, no matter how unprac- 
tical he was. But she was too stanchly 
eager to do what was best for him to 
give way in the conduct of life; it was 
even a giddy sort of thing that she had 
given way to him in anything. 


If a nervous and uncertain hilarity 
characterized the atmosphere of the din- 
ner table that night, Mrs. Devereaux, 
in her black lace and diamonds, was 
happily unaware of its cause in the an- 
tics of the obsequious butler, who in 
the intervals of his calling threw kisses 
from behind the guest to the yellow- 
gowned Marcia, attempted to poise in 
the attitude of flight or that of bene- 
diction, or indulged in other panto- 
mimes as extraordinary. 

It was almost a relief when the in- 
tervals between the courses were un- 
duly prolonged and conversation could 
proceed without spasmodic jerks on the 
part of the entertainers. Mrs. Dever- 
eaux herself, a rather slight, elderly 
woman ‘with soft white hair elaborately 
arranged, and kind, brown eyes, re- 
sponded with evident pleasure to Mar- 
cia’s pretty, childlike warmth, and was 
politely cordial to Frank and Kitty. 
Her manner was at once quietly assured 
and quietly unassuming, although on 
her entrance her eyes had seemed fur- 
tively observant, as one who found her- 
self among strange, if interesting, sur- 
roundings. 

“T feel as if we might be Eskimos, 
by Jove!” Frank Fosdyke whispered 
with a secret gurgle to his wife, who 
responded only with an  agonized 
“Hush!” 

“This omelet is really delicious,” said 
Mrs. Devereaux, kindly, in one of the 
pauses of the dinner. “I don’t know 
that I have eaten one as good since 
I left Paris. May I ask if you have a 
woman or a man cook?” 

“We have a man in the kitchen,” 
said Marcia, unblushingly, Kersley be- 
ing out there at the moment. “He has 
lived in Paris.” 

“Oh, the touch was unmistakable!” 


said Mrs. Devereaux. She turned 
graciously to Kitty. “I take a great 
interest in small establishments; my 
niece, Angela Homestead, is about to 
marry in moderate circumstances. Un- 
like many women in society, I have al- 
ways looked after my own household. 
When I am at home the servants report 
to me for half an hour every morn- 
ing to receive their orders for the day. 
So when Angela naturally came to me 
for advice, I said to her: ‘Above all 
things, Angela, remember that a good 
cook is always worth what you pay for 
him.’ The health of the family is so 
largely dependent on the food. With 
a French cook, a butler, a laundress 
and three maids, a simple establish- 
ment for two people can be kept up de- 
cently and in order; a retinue of serv- 
ants is not necessary when you do not 
entertain. Of course, with less than 
three maids it is impossible to be clean.” 
' “No, indeed,” said Nitty. 

“T should think not,” assented Mr. 
Fosdyke, with unnecessary ardor. 

“It is pleasant to have you agree 
with me,” said Mrs. Devereaux, po- 
litely. “But, speaking of Paris, oddly 
enough, since we’ve been sitting here 
I have been reminded forcibly, though 
I can’t imagine why, of a young man 
whom I met there a couple of times 
over a year ago—a tall, blond young 
artist who won a prize at the Salon. [ 
haven't heard of him since, though he 
seemed to have rather unusual talent. 
I believe he left for New York. I 
can’t recall his name, but perhaps you 
can help me to it. He painted children 
very fetchingly.”’ 

‘Was it Kersley Battersby?” asked 
Marcia, with a swift frown at the own- 
er of the name, who had doubled over 
suddenly. 

“Kersley Battersby. The very man!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Devereaux, with ani- 
mation. “How clever you are, my dear, 
to guess it! My sister, the Countess of 
Crayford, who has just come over this 
autumn, wants some one to paint her 
twin girls. It strikes me that he would 
be the very person to do it, if possibly 
you have his address. There was a 
sentiment, a bloom, one might call it, 
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that seemed to characterize his chil- 
dren’s heads particularly. They made 
a real impression on me.” 

“Yes, Battersby has a great deal of 
bloom,” said Mr. Fosdyke, solemnly. 
“Bloom is what he excels in. Alphonse, 
fill Mrs. Devereaux’s glass. I will look 
up his address in my notebook, Mrs. 
Devereaux. I have an impression that 
he is within reach.” ’ 

He turned to Marcia provocatively, 
but she did not respond. Her brain 
was suddenly in a whirl that carried 
her past the wild incongruities of the 





situation. If Kersley had “prospects” 
like that She did not dare to meet 
his eyes. 


The dinner was excellent, the wait- 
ing perfect. Marcia was in a glow of 
happiness. She felt repaid for her 
work, her struggles, and the expendi- 
ture which would make a new gown 
this winter impossible. This was as 
she had wanted it to be—a little 
Thanksgiving feast for this woman 
who was her friend. Through all Mrs. 
Devereaux’s interest in the others, the 
little inner bond was between her and 
Marcia. It did not matter that Ellen 
had stumped upstairs after the last cup 
of coffee, leaving Kersley to clear the 
table, or that the babies might wake up 
and cry. Nothing mattered when she 
knew that dear Mrs. Devereaux was 
pleased. She said to herself that this 
was what gave her such a strangely ex- 
hilarated feeling; and yet When it 
was time for the guest to depart, and 
Marcia came from upstairs bringing 
Mrs. Devereaux’s fur cloak, that lady 
and Kitty both looked smilingly at the 
girl from the midst of a conversation. 

“Must you go so soon?” pleaded 
Marcia. 

“Yes, the carriage is waiting,” said 





Mrs. Devereaux. “I am under the 
docior’s orders, you remember, my 
dear. I’ve had a charming Thanksgiv- 


ing; you don’t know how much I ap- 
preciate Mrs. Fosdyke’s letting me 
spend it here. And one thing has ap- 
pealed to me particularly, if you won't 
mind my saying it: I am more com- 


plimented, more touched, by being made 
one of your little family circle, with- 


out any alteration in your usual mode 
of living, than by any amount of the 
ceremony which is often so foolishly 
considered necessary—a man_ behind 
each chair, masses of orchids, and ex- 
pensive menus.” She smiled warmly at 
Marcia, and added: “It is to you that 
I really owe my introduction into this 
charmingly domestic household. Your 
sister, however, has made me partner 
to a little secret, in response to my in- 
quiries; she says that you are about to 
be engaged to the very Mr. Battersby 
of whom we were speaking, and whose 
address she has given me, so that | 
may make arrangements at once for 
my nieces’ portraits. She tells me that 
he has excellent prospects.” 

“Oh!” murmured Marcia, in sudden 
crimson embarrassment. She could ac- 
tually feel Kersley’s triumphant smile 
behind the dining-room portiéres. 

“And as I am about to start on the 
Egyptian tour that will take me away 
for a year, I want to know if I may 
take advantage of having been made 
one of the family and ask you to make 
use of my cottage at Ardsley for the 
honeymoon—which I hope may last un- 
til my return, if Mr. Battersby’s com- 
missions don’t call him away before. 
I will have my people put it at your 
disposal.” 

“Dear, dear Mrs. Devereaux!’ cried 
Marcia. If something odd in the beat- 
ing of her heart made her feel her 
further speech to be foolishly inco- 
herent, it was, perhaps, not una:trac- 
tively so to her smiling elders. 

She did not hear Mr. Fosdyke’s ex- 
clamation as the lights of Mrs. Dev- 
ereaux’s carriage disappeared from 
view: “Of all the Arabian Nights’ en- 
tertainments! Who am I, anyway?” 

She had been drawn into the dining 
room with Kersley’s outstretched arms 
closing around her firmly as she me- 
chanically but ineffectually strove to 
retreat, his blue eyes beaming down on 
her as he whispered: 

“Oh, Marcia, Marcia! This comes 
of trying to show gratitude to stran- 
gers. ‘About to be engaged’! Accept- 
ing a honeymoon cottage before you’d 
accepted the man!” 

















CHAPTER X. 








cALLISTER did not 

come to Grand 

Street, but Gertrude 

had not renounced hope 

when a note brought by hand found 

Mr. and Mrs. Warrener at dinner over 
an Irish stew and canned tomatoes. 

Gertrude broke the seal of the heavy 


paper. 

“See here, George, from Mrs. Bel- 
lamy!’’ and she read aloud: 

“My Dear Mrs. WarrENER: Won't you 


and your husband dine with us on Sunday 

night, quite informally, at eight o’clock? I 

was SO sorry to find you out when I called. 
“Sincerely, AGNES BELLAMY.” 

George whistled. 

“Gracious, Gert, you are getting up 
in the world!” 

This offended her; 
Katy. 

She laid the letter indifferently down 
by her plate and went on with her din- 
ner. After a moment she said: 

“T guess I won't go.” 

George stared and then laughed. 

“Go! Why, you’d break your neck 
to! There isn’t another soul in Slocum 
the Bellamys have asked to dinner, you 
can bet on that.” 

She frowned and tried to catch his 
eye, but he went on: “It’s a mighty 
good thing for me and my business. 
Bellamy’s thick with Mr. Fulsome; he 
was in the office the other day, and I 
came near meeting him. ‘Eight 
o’clock,’” he quoted. ‘“That’s the swell 
dinner hour, and I guess we'll be hun- 
gry enough by then.” 

She could have choked him. Her 
pretty face was distorted with anger. 
As Katy passed the custard and she re- 
fused it, she said: 

“You can go, Katy; I'll ring if I 
want anything.” And the maid was 
hardly out of hearing when she burst 
forth in a low tone: 

“T never heard anything like the way 


said, too, before 





























you talk before that girl! 
She’ll think it’s the first time 
anyone ever noticed us at 
all. You're perfectly awful, 
George!” 

“Oh, she didn’t hear any- 
thing, Gert,” he consoled. “I wasn’t 
saying anything bad. Don’t look so 
mad.” 

“Mad!” Her cheeks were hot. 
make me crazy.” 

He said, soothingly, to change her 
point of view: 

“What are you going to wear?” 

“I’m not going.” 

Warrener dropped his spoon. 

“Oh, say! You're not going to stay 
at home for a little thing like this?” 

“T haven’t got anything to wear.” 

Before this argument the wise man is 
silent. But George ventured : 

“What's the matter with some of 
your card-party dresses?” 

“Oh, my gracious!’ The contraction 
was so sharp in her voice that it 
sounded like a sob. “Do you think I’d 
wear any of my old Slocum dress- 
maker clothes up to the Bellamys’ din- 
ner party?” 

“It isn’t a dinner party; 
‘informally.’ ” 

“They're formal enough by 
selves for me. I’m not going.” 

Warrener got up from the table, lit a 
tobacco cigarette, shook the match, 
put it down on the custard saucer, 
puffed out a few whiffs of his coarse 
weed, then said: 

“What’s the matter with getting a 
new dress?” 

His wife controlled her joy, and her 
voice was more gentle. 

“Well, I guess you couldn’t afford it, 
the girls’ wages are so high, any- 
how.” 

Warrener, his hands in his pockets, 
began to walk up and down the room. 
No, he couldn’t afford it; not even the 
advantage to his business of Mr. Bel- 


“You 


they said 


thém- 
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lamy’s acquaintance would have led him 
to incur a new expense at this moment. 
It was a hard time of the year. But 
one sight of a cloud on the pretty face 
at the other end of the table, the droop- 
ing mouth—— 

Determined to have it all out at once, 
Gertrude capitulated. 

“There'll be the hack there and back 
—three or four dollars.” 

“Oh, that’s not much’—Warrener 
felt like a prince. ‘What will the dress 
cost ?” 

“IT guess I’d better not go, George. 
Nobody in Slocum could make me a 
good enough dress.” 

“No?” he said, laughing. “Well, you 
are tony! Get it in New York, then.” 

She was elated beyond her power to 
conceal. One of those women who 
never let the man who loves them see 
his full measure of power to confer fa- 
vors or give pleasure, she got up and 
went out of the room with no an- 
swer. And Warrener waited, expect- 


ing to hear her call down to him from 


upstairs. 
hall. 

“Aren't 
here ?” 

“Oh, come on up,” she answered, 
briskly. ‘I’m looking for a New York 
dressmaker’s address. One of the la- 
dies in the bridge club gave it to me.” 


Finally he went out into the 


you coming. back down 


CHAPTER. XI. 


On the night of the Bellamys’ dinner, 
as the Warreners drove up from Grand 
Street to the hill in a hired hack, George 
essayed a few pleasantries about “the 
swell occasion,’ but, not encouraged, 
followed his wife’s example and sat si- 
lently back in the carriage, enjoying the 
first edge of the “spree,” as he called it. 

He repeated for the third time: “Mr. 

3ellamy was in the office the other 

day. I came near meeting him.” And 
this circumstance appeared in Warren- 
er’s eyes to establish a sort of famil- 
iarity already between himself and his 
host. _ 

Gertrude, in her corner, excited and 
rather frightened, said nothing. Her 


brain was trying to take hold of some 
thought strong enough, steady enough, 
to balance it. Her dress, her timidity 
before Mrs. Bellamy, her hope that 
George would be “easy,” curiosity and 
expectation, struggled together for su- 
premacy across the little mirror of her 
mind, and back of all the figure of Mr. 
McAllister, tall and dark, overshad- 
owed the whole. 

As the stale smells of livery carriage, 
ill-kept horses, dirty harness, damp 
blankets, wafted to her nostrils and set- 
tled on her clothes and into her hair, 
she said: 

“TI do wish I'd got a little perfume 
of some kind Or other! But I[ didn’t 
know what to choose.” 

After a short drive of some fifteen 
or twenty minutes the McAllister house 
appeared around the curve of the road, 
set high above Slocum on the hill; and 
no child at a first party, no débutante 


‘behind her bouquet, was ever more 


tremulous than Gertrude Warrener 
when the carriage stopped and her hus- 
band helped her out at the Bellamys’ 
door. 

They were distinctly on time; the 
clock in the drawing room, where they 
were shown after leaving their wraps, 
stood at ten to eight. Mr. Warrener 
regarded his wife as she appeared 
against the background of the room’s 
beautiful objects, the shaded lamplight 
falling around her, Either her fitness 
or her incongruity for the first time 
made him self-conscious. He had stol- 
idly refused to add to his wardrobe any 
luxury or novelty—he “went as he 
was,” so he expressed it—but in a 
nervous whisper he asked her: 

“Say, do I look all right?” 

Before she had time to reassure him, 
Mr. Bellamy came breezily in. 

“Ah, Mrs. Warrener! How de do, 
Warrener? Glad to see you. This is 
neighborly and nice of you, I am sure! 
My wife’s been in town to-day for the 
first time, and it’s rather tired her. It’s 
such work getting the automobile 
around the streets, isn’t it? Do you au- 
tomobile a great deal? No? Well, 
New York’s a great place—a great 
place. I’ve stayed away so long from 
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it that I feel as if I haven’t a right to 
any of the big, stupendous doings that 
have been going on without me, you 
know.” 

Bellamy looked good-naturedly from 
the lovely woman to the ordinary hus- 
band, whose smiling air was a little too 
obsequious, a little too affable. 

“Speaking of big things,” cleverly 
introduced Mr. Bellamy, “I’ve been 
hearing something about these N. E. 
Wisconsin Oil Fields, Warrener. I be- 
lieve you’re just the man to give me all 
the information I want.” 

Gertrude saw her husband fall into 
a semblance of perfect ease, and if not, 
strictly speaking, to the manner born, 
-he was neither. gauche nor shy. He 
seemed to talk well, in his hard, rather 
loud voice, about things she could not 
understand. She glanced around at 
the various objects in the room, but 
she could not take them in; they were 
Greek characters to her unlettered taste. 
The mass of things was bewildering to 
her, and she was beginning to be rest- 
less when Mrs. Bellamy floated in like 
a white ship and received her guests. 
Dinner was immediately announced. 

As they went in without waiting, Ger- 
trude took it for granted that Mr. Mc- 
Allister was not to be one of the party, 
and the keen disappointment that fol- 
lowed caused his figure to assume at 
length the place he had been forcing 
for himself in her thoughts ; as they took 
their places about the round table, Mrs. 
Bellamy said: 

“We never wait for my brother; he 
is a very tardy person. Ah, here you 
are, Paul. There’s your chair, next to 
Mrs. Warrener.” 

Small as the table was, the conversa- 
tion was not general. Bellamy kept 
Warrener talking — filling his sails, 
pushing him along with breezy inter- 
est. Mrs. Bellamy, who had made a 
complete change in her costume since 
her maid brought word that Mrs. War- 
rener was in evening dress, was not in 
the best of humors. Having submitted 
to her brother’s entertainment of “those 
stupid, common people,” her attitude 
was bored.and critical, and, after a few 
remarks to Mrs. Warrener, answered by 


that dazzled lady in monosyllables, the 
hostess devoted herself to a very good 
dinner and to a half-amused, half-irri- 
tated study of her brother and the 
guests. 

She regarded her brother’s affairs 
with mingled feelings : disapproval—for 
they were nearly always of the char- 
acter a woman of Agnes Bellamy’s cold, 
severe morale must discountenance— 
and a sort of indulgent pride in his easy 
conquests, his charm and his power 
over women. She had on more than 
one occasion been the confidante, un- 
willing and secretly scornful, of unhap- 
py women who suffered for Paul's 
pleasure. She had lectured him, ad- 
vised him, argued with him, more than 
once. His fondness for her sex she 
called weakness, and in spite .of her 
adoration had suffered at what she 
believed to be cruelty in his attitude to- 
ward women. 

“He talks to her as if he had known 
her all his life,’ she mused, as she 
watched him lean toward Mrs. War- 
rener; and it was this perfectly well- 
bred familiarity that was making the 
pretty woman comfortable and happy 
as she did not know she could be at the 
Bellamys’ table. 

McAllister treated her with the 
friendliness of an old acquaintance, and 
with something more—a tender defer- 
ence. 

He bore the burden of entertainment 
lightly—told her amusing little inci- 
dents, appealing to her as if her wit 
were the keenest, asking her sympathy 
as if her understanding were the most 
profound. 

“You eat nothing at all,” he re- 
proached her at length. 

“Yes, I do—but I am not hungry.” 

“You'll offend my sister mortally— 
or, to be truthful, offend me, for I or- 
dered the dinner myself; just what | 
thought you would like.” 

Mrs. Bellamy heard this and smiled 
as she answered a question put to her 
by her husband. She felt certain Mrs. 
Warrener tasted for the first mousse de 
foie-gras. 

“Fill Mrs. Warrener’s glass.” As 
she demurred, he urged: “Do, please; 
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it’s a very dry champagne—perhaps too 
“dry.” 

Bellamy said: “I want to propose the 
health of your husband’s new interest, 
Mrs. Warrener—the N. E. Wisconsin 
Oil Ficlds.” 

Mrs. Bellamy asked, when the toast 
had been drunk: “Do you understand 
your husband’s affairs? Have you a 
business instinct, Mrs. Warrener ?” 

Her husband’s affairs! Gertrude 
could quite grasp the fact of George’s 
salary, and of its insufficiency to meet 
her desires. She knew just what she 
had to spend a week, and that if she 

went over the sum it meant debt and 
difficulties. She had never heard of 
northeast Wisconsin. But she said: 

“T don’t take much interest in busi- 
ness.” 

Her husband contradicted her, hearti- 
ly. ‘‘Why, she’s a first-class little busi- 
ness woman! She keeps her accounts 
to a penny, Mrs. Bellamy; and I guess 
she could understand all I have to han- 
dle if I told her about it, but I get 
enough of business at the office, and I 
leave it there when I come home.” 

It had been prearranged that the con- 
tinental rule should be followed, and 
the ladies not be left alone téte-d-téte in 
the drawing room after dinner while the 
men smoked. 

Bellamy brought out his choice ci- 
gars. It appealed to his good nature 
to heap attentions on Harkweather & 
Fulsome’s clerk, and to give him the 
best his house afforded. “I’ve seen your 
name on the Golf Club directory.” 

“Yes,” said Warrener; “my name’s 
there, but I never go up.” 

“You must take a Saturday off and 
have a round of holes with me.” 

With the coffee were passed ciga- 
rettes to the ladies; Mrs. Bellamy took 
one, lit it and said to her guest: 

“Do you smoke ?” 

“T never have.” 
shocked. 

“Don’t, Gertie,” her husband warned; 
“it will make you sick.” 

With a timid hope of touching upon 
a congenial topic with her hostess, 
whose attitude of cool indifference, al- 


She was a little 


though polite, was so distant that Ger- 
trude felt chilled, she said: _ 

“I hope your little girl isn’t ill. She’s 
such a cute little thing. I noticed she 
wasn’t at dinner.” 

“Fanny at dinner!” her mother ex- 
claimed, in spite of herself. “Why, she 
has supper at five. She’s in bed at six! 
She should be asleep now—if you will 
excuse me, I will go and see her a few 
minutes—she was restless to-night.” 

Mrs. Warrener saw her leave the 
room with relief, conscious that she had 
not advanced in her eyes. She smiled 
with pleasure when McAllister asked: 

“Won't you come and let me show 
you some Italian photographs, Mrs, 
Warrener? I have quite a lot of them.” 

She followed him into the library, 
where she had seen him first. He in- 
stalled her in a large chair under a 
lamp, put the book on a little table be- 
fore her and opened the portfolio. The 
first was the photograph of the General- 
issimo Gardens in Spain—a gray print. 
As the charm of the scene disclosed it- 
self McAllister watched her curiously 
to see what the esthetic effect would be. 

“Have you been there?” she asked. 

“IT lived in Granada for a year—-I 
was painting some pictures.” 

“Did you paint this place?” 

“No, I only paint portraits.” Too 
amused at her personal interest to know 
that he was disappointed at her vacuity, 
he said: “I should like awfully to paint 
you.” 

She made no reply and turned over 
another of the photographs. 

But McAllister, seeing’ that they 
meant nothing to her, took them from 
her hand. ‘‘Why do we bother with 
these stupid pictures?” he said, impa- 
tiently. “It’s much better to talk, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Why, I thought the photographs 
were pretty,’ Mrs. Warrener tardily 
complimented. 

“T suppose you haven’t time to be 
painted—to pose?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 





She hesitated. 


“T never have anything to do.” 
“She isn’t vain,” he decided, “or con- 
scious of her good looks. It 


doesn’t 

















even please her for me to want to paint 
her.” He said, hypocritically : 

“No doubt you've been painted al- 
ready.” 

Mrs. Warrener started with surprise 
and laughed: “Well, I guess not. I 
haven’t even had my picture taken since 
I was married.” 

McAllister tied up the portfolio and 
lighted a fresh cigarette, and then said, 
smiling, and looking at her intently: 
“T believe you have no idea how pretty 
you are—how lovely you are.” 

He saw her color like a young girl; 
then she said with a burst of frankness, 
as if she thought he could understand 
her and she did not mind his knowing: 

“Tf vou had seen me making up my 
mind to wear this dress to-night, and 
fixing my hair over five or six times, 


I guess you’d think I cared how I 
look !” 
McAllister said: “Why, that’s a 


charming dress!” 

For the first her eyes darted a hos- 
tile look at him. 

“It’s awful!” she exclaimed. “Be- 
side Mrs. Bellamy’s, it’s just too com- 
mon for anything!” 

It was indeed. Beside Mrs. Bel- 
lamy’s Parisian creation, with its skirt 
like a flower bell and its bodice like a 
calyx, this timid décolleté, which had 
seemed so immodest to George and 
herself in their room, was unmistak- 
ably provincial. But it fitted her. 
It was not easy to fail with the round, 
soft figure; even an indifferent dress- 
maker would find it hard to spoil Mrs. 
Warrener’s taille. 

McAllister thought so—his eyes said 
so. He studied her critically, and she 
felt his look and its too great insistence ; 
she grew uncomfortable. 

“If it doesn’t really please you, let 
me design a dress for you—lI’m a paint- 
er, you know, and I have all sorts of 
ideas about clothes. I'll make a draw- 


ing and fetch it down to you some one 
of these days when you’ve nothing to 
do.” 

She could neither refuse nor accept. 
She heard her husband’s voice and the 
Mrs. 
For a second she sat 


host’s approaching—she heard 
Bellamy’s, too. 
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still, looking up at Mr. McAllister, 
whose eyes held hers, penetrated them ; 
a sharp fire that was not all pain went 
through her body. Then she made her- 
self free with an effort, and rose, as 
the others came in from the library. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The livery hack waited for the guests 
in a patch of moonlight. The scrawny 
horses, under cover of their blankets, 
appeared to be asleep, as certainly was 
the driver, curled up on his seat. When 
roused he crawled heavily down to free 
his beasts, drowsiness and fatigue in 
the very droop of his body and his 
lagging movements. 

He hurried none too slowly for Ger- 
trude Warrener, for whom the open 
door of the lighted house, cutting ‘a 
lemon-colored square into the moon- 
shine, formed an arch into an impos- 
sible and deeply envied world, whose 
occupants were still before her, sur- 
rounded by splendor and a cloud of in- 
toxicating perfume. 

She leaned forward on her seat ‘in 
the carriage, her eyes fastened on the 
open door. Her cloak with a mangy 
fur collar, the unique garment in her 
possession bearing resemblance to an 
evening wrap, fell over her shoulders 
and a little back, leaving her throat 
bare. She had arranged, not unskill- 
fully, a bit of white veiling on her 
head, and as it drooped over her fore- 
head and her eyes, and she leaned for- 
ward with parted lips, she suggested the 
Greuze /aitiére more than ever. 

The driver was up, and George got 
into the carriage and shut the door. 
The good wines had greatly enlivened 
Mr. Warrener, and his most convivial 
self had been aroused this evening. He 
began at once to talk. His companion 
vaguely heard him eulogize Mr. Bella- 
my’s friendliness, the value of his ac- 
quaintance in the business world, Mrs. 

3ellamy’s elegance, and the dinner— 
which last he discussed in detail, from 
the hors-d’euvre, which he designated 
as “dinky little doings,” to the coffee 
and cigars. 

“T never ate in any restaurant that 
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came up with it, or at any public dinner 
either. Half the time I didn’t know 
what I was eating. Did you?” 

She had not, but for reasons different 
from her husband’s. 

Warrener calculated that the dinner 
must have cost five dollars a head. 

“That’s always what you allow when 
you go in for any kind of a swell meal, 
outside of the wines. But it isn’t the 
price that cuts any ice with Bellamy; he 
must have close to a hundred thousand 
a year.” 

“Is Mr. McAllister rich?” 

This was the first remark with which 
the woman broke her silence. 

“You bet! He’s rich enough to do 
nothing, and hang around and dress 
like a Dago.” 

This description was so far from be- 
ing Mrs. Warrener’s opinion, her 
quicker sense and keener perception 
having recognized McAllister’s distinc- 
tion, that it did not even offend her. 
Her short upper lip curled a little in 
the dark. 

“I guess they must have opened three 
quarts of champagne. You don’t feel 
it any, Gert, do you?” 

Perhaps she was feeling it; perhaps 
it was the champagne that held her 
nerves so tight in tension that it 
seemed as if* they would sever at a 
word, or a touch, or if George should 
come too near her. 


When in her room she laid aside her 
things ; her gloves and veil had retained 
the odor of the Bellamys’, the mingled 
fragrance of rare cigars, of flowers and 
wine—above all, the kind of cigarettes 
McAllister smoked predominated. It 
intoxicated her remembrance. As she 
took her hair down it smelt as if it 
were full of smoke. 

George half suggested: 

“T guess it won’t do to ask the Bella- 
mys here.” 

The entertainment had roused in 
him kindly, good-natured enjoyment. 
He felt friendly and honored; no shade 
of envy marred his pleasant recollec- 
tions of the feast. 

“We couldn’t get up any kind of a 
dinner, could ‘we, Gerty ?” 


His wife cast a look of scorri at 
him. 

“Oh, yes, without any dishes, or sil- 
ver, or anything, or napkins fit to be 
seen! Why, we're like beggars to 
them! Don’t you know it? I don’t 
ever want to see Mrs. Bellamy again!” 

“Why, Gert!” Warrener was as much 
grieved as his still high spirits could 
permit. 

“She despises us. I could see that. 
She thinks we’re common.” 

The dress which had dazzled her 
when it came from New York fell at 
her feet. She. could have trampled on 
it. 

She could not analyze her feelings. 
She thought she was angry at Mrs. 
Bellamy and with George. 

“Well!” he ejaculated, helplessly. 
“And I thought you had a pleasant 
time!” 

He wondered if she disliked them all 
—Mr. McAllister, too, with whom she 
had talked and laughed. He didn’t like 
to continue the subject. 

She let her hair stay unbraided, loose 
about her face, and when she was in 
bed it lay between her pillow and her 
hot cheek. The fragrance of the other 
house clung to it; it was a sort of 
narcotic to her restless sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As McAllister went out of the door 
with the Warreners, Bellamy, by his 
wife’s expression perfectly informed 
of her thoughts, said to her, quickly: 

“Don’t say anything to Paul about his 
guests, Agnes. You see, he has a 
fancy for the woman.” 

She shrugged her annoyance, and 
before she could reply her brother came 
back into the room. 

“Well,” said Bellamy, “did I do my 
duty by your friends?” 

“You were delightful,” replied Mc- 
Allister, gratefully; “you were impay- 
able. It was a pleasure to watch you.” 

John Bellamy’s large-featured and 
genial face sobered as he disclaimed: 

“Not at all! I was serious. I don’t 


ask people to my house and make sport 
That’s a steady-going, decent 


of them. 

















fellow, with some education and a keen 
business sense; he’s stuffed full of in- 
formation—he’s like a ticker, mechanic- 
ally giving out accurate figures. You 
could trust him, I'll swear. Now, if I 
were inclined to go into the Street 
again, you know, I’d attach Warrener 
to me.” 

“T hope,” said his wife, “that you 
won't do anything of the kind.” 

“I may, my dear; I couldn’t stay on 
here in this whirlpool and not spin about 
in it, too. I’m not a farmer, nor a 
painter. I’m an active man, and I’m 
actually itching to go back on the Ex- 
change.” 

The younger man had thrown him- 
self into a chair, his long body indo- 
lently extended. He regarded the agi- 
tated figure of his portly brother-in-law 
with indulgent affection. 

“You're a brick,” he said, heartily, 
“and I wish I were like you. Now, on 
the contrary, I don’t want to budge 
from the place where I seem to have 
dropped like a fruit that has hung up 
in the sun too long and falls at last. I[ 
don’t want to stir. I shall begin to 
paint here—fix some room up for a 
studio and vegetate.” 

The sister looked up at him sharply. 

“Tf you're really going to paint again, 
Paul, you might go on with that study 
of Fanny.” 

He replied without enthusiasm that 
he might. 

“There won't be any chance of por- 
traits here, unless some one comes out 
from New York to stay with us. And 
that,” she finished, more cheerfully, “is 
an idea. I must have some people 
out.” 

But her brother, half springing up, 
said, decidedly : 

“No, no, Agnes. If there are any 
house parties on the tapis, I shall go 
away. If littlke Mrs. Warrener will 
pose for me, I am going to paint her.” 

As Mrs. Bellamy started to speak, 
her husband frowned at her, shook his 
head, and broke in himself: 

“T quite understand that. 
deucedly pretty little woman.” 

So many retorts and criticisms were 
on Mrs. Bellamy’s tongue that she wise- 


She’s a 
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ly refrained from saying anything at 
all; but her brother knew her thoughts, 
for he read her silence, and smiled to 
himself : - 

“She finds poor Mrs. Warrener in- 
supportable, and she won't be bored 
with her.” 

He neither expected that she should 
nor cared. He did not look for one 
woman to appreciate the charm and fas- 
cination there is for a man in a par- 
ticular type of her own sex. After he 
had been left alone by the Bellamys he 
pushed his hand up through his hair as 
if he would brush away some too per- 
sistent idea. Finally he took a book 
and, drawing near to him the matches 
and a box of cigarettes, read and 
smoked himself into a mood for retir- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Warrener breakfasted alone the 
next morning; his wife, on the plea of 
a headache which he attributed to the 
excitement of the previous night and 
the wine, kept her bed until after he 
was gone to New York. : 

When, later in the day, she listlessly 
came downstairs, it was as if a butter- 
fly should return to the chrysalis to see 
it lie a dusty, degraded shell. This was 
the effect her modest home produced on 
her who for a short time had shaken 
her wings in the blue. 

As it was long past the marketing 
hour and she did not feel like stirring, 
she telephoned her orders to the dif- 
ferent shopkeepers. 

“Pound and a half of dried codfish, 
yes, ma’am. Three of corned beef, Mis’ 
Warrener? That all? All right!” 

The brisk business tones assailed her 
ear with their repetition of vulgar edi- 
bles which she mentally ranged along- 
side dishes lightly tasted of but once 
in her life. She left the telephone with 
an irritation which overcame her lassi- 
tude. She wouldn't think about those 
folks any more. She was just as good 
as they were. Old McAllister started 
life in a store. She had heard her uncle- 
in-law say so. Nothing could change 
George’s bank account and her own life, 
and she would just forget the people on 
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the hill—put them out of her mind. 
Mrs. Bellamy was awfully proud; and 
Mr. McAllister was a flirt. She would 
think of something else. With these 
resolves she compressed her lips, set- 
tled her belt around her waist with de- 
cision,and turned to choose whether she 
should go and see Miss Whistler or 
sit upstairs and do some mending, when 
a ring at the instrument by which she 
still stood made her spring toward it. 
As she took up the receiver she was 
sure she would hear McAllister’s voice 
at the other end; her heart beat like a 
trip hammer. 

“Say, Mrs. Warrener!” 

Her countenance changed. 

“It’s Mary Turnbull. Can’t you come 
up to lunch? Two or three ladies are 
coming. We'll have a little bridge af- 
terward.” 

The crisp, monotonous voice, hardly 
distinguishable from the grocer’s, sum- 
moned Mrs. Warrener back to her own 
sphere, and, as it proved, to a welcome 
change of ideas. 

She caught at the invitation eagerly. 

“Why, yes, I'll come right up.” 

She went with feverish haste to get 
ready. 

This time Mrs. Turnbull’s door was 
reached and rung at. As Mrs. War- 
rener went in she remembered that Mc- 
Allister had called it “a box of a 
place.” It was little more, in fact. 
Dining room, parlor and library on one 
floor, filled with articles—for they could 
not be called ornaments—of no value 
and with no raison d’étre, from cher- 
ished Christmas cards on painted easels 
to gilded walnuts tied with ribbons, 
swinging from the center chandelier. 
All was neatness and precision itself, 
breathing Fourteenth Street bargain 
counters and small means. The house, 
although larger and more furnished 
than Gertrude’s, was of the same char- 
acter. She had always thought Mrs. 
Turnbull’s parlor “real pretty,’*and to- 
day as she entered she resolutely dis- 
carded any comparison with more lately 
admired interiors. 

Mrs. Turnbull, a member of the non- 
descript American class, neither high 
nor low, and scorning the middle, was 


as “good as anybody” and better than 
many another of her sex whose name 
emblazoned in the society columns was 
less well connected than her own. Her 
husband filled a position in a shipping 
company. Just what he shipped or 
brought to port Gertrude ignored, but 
she had an idea that if ever she and 
George could go off on a steamer Mr. 
Turnbull would get them reduced rates. 

Mary Turnbull kissed Gertrude 
warmly. 

“They’re all here! When you rang I 
thought it must be the ice cream. It’s 
late, but we'll sit down, and it'll come 
along before we’re done eating.” 

In the dining room, just large enough 
to permit a skillful servant to squeeze 
between chair and sideboard .as she 
made the rounds of the table, some four 
or five ladies had gathered to share Mrs. 
Turnbull's hospitality; women so much 
of the same mold and cast and type, 
with such slight difference of dress and 
manner, that one might fancy Slocum 
had cut them out with giant scissors, 
like paper dolls, all of one piece and on 
one line. 

Of them Mrs. Warrener was not. 
Even her shirt-waist, because of the 
figure under it, had a personal air. Her 
collar and stock, because of the neck 
they circled, were individual, and the 
face, petulant and discontented when 
she was off her guard—otherwise in- 
different and piquant—was very unlike 
the honest commonplaceness around 
her. 

“Say, Gerty Warrener’’—her hostess 
bent her bright eves on the guest and 
significantly tapped her own collar— 
“bought or home-made ?” 

“T made it last summer when we were 
at Cape Green. I can give you the pat- 
tern.” 

The conversation thus femininely 
opened turned on collars and cuffs and 
embroideries for fully five minutes, 
during which time Mrs. Turnbull’s 
fried oysters were appreciated and com- 
plimented. 

“Fried every one of them with my 
own hands”—she smiled, calmly—‘and 
not ashamed to play cards with you 
ladies afterward, either.” 

















She held out her hands in proof. 
Some one asked Gertrude: 

“Why didn’t you come last Thurs- 
day? I saw you turning up Elm Street, 
and I thought surely you were coming 
to the club.” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Turnbull; “and 
I saw you go right past my door with 
a gentleman. What do you think of 
that? I was never so surprised in my 
life.” 

Mrs. Warrener did not appear em- 
barrassed ; she ate an olive daintily and 
put the pit down. 

“It was Mr. McAllister. His mother 
used to go to George’s uncle’s church.” 

Gertrude, who had come out to es- 
cape the McAllisters, had no intention 
that they should follow her here. She 
did not refer to the dinner, for she 
dreaded the hail of questions the 
aroused curiosity would put. So, be- 
fore the topic could be further pur- 
sued, she asked for the biscuit and 
fried oyster recipes, and by the time 
her culinary interest was satisfied, the 
conversation, led by Mrs. Westervelt, 
the Browning enthusiast, had turned 
upon the books she was reading for the 
library. 

Mrs. Peter Westervelt was the ‘town 
sieve through which all proposed litera- 
ture passed before being admitted to the 
library and offered to the general taste. 

“T think it’s a real bad book,” she 
said, in her harsh, staccato nasal. “I 
shan’t let it pass me.” 

Mrs. Warrener asked: 

“How do you mean bad?” 

The literary censor laughed. 

“Why, that would be just the same 
as letting it go in and you took it right 
out the next day. I mean it’s not ele- 
vating to the general public, and I 
shan’t pass it!” 

This little representation of the Slo- 
cum reading public was deeply inter- 
ested. 

“It’s one of those stories’—in a 
vexed voice, as though she had a 
grudge against the author—‘where a 
woman cares for another man beside 
her husband. I can’t, of course, tell the 
way it’s written, but she goes right 
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to her husband and asks him to help 
her.” 

“Say,” whispered Mrs. Turnbull, 
whose intellectual feast was somewhat 
disturbed by her duties as hostess, “do 
pass some of that cake to Mrs. Bryant. 
It’s right there in front of you.” 

Mrs. Westervelt complied, and went 
on: 

“And he forgives her and takes her 
off to travel.” 

Mrs. Turnbull exclaimed : 

“Why, I think that’s a moral story!” 

There was a chorus of: 

“Mary Turnbull!” . 

“Yes, Ido. Dr. Saunders in church 
last Sunday said nobody had any idea 
what they’re going to do until they’re 
tempted. And I guess if more women 
up and told their husbands everything, 
there’d be fewer divorces.” 

“Most women do tell their husbands 
everything,” said the doctor’s wife, 
whose husband was home so seldom 
that she made good her time. “I think 
such cases are real rare. Of course the 
papers are full of them, and books, and 
the theater, but you don’t hear much 
scandal in a place like Slocum, for in- 
stance. I don’t believe I ever heard 
one.” 

She glanced about her for confirma- 
tion and met the eyes of the simple- 
minded, loyal wives before her. Mrs. 
Warrener’s was the last face she met. 
Gertrude did not often speak at any 
social gathering ; she smiled and looked 
pretty. Now she said: 

“T don’t see what she told her hus- 
band for.” . 

Mrs. Turnbull snapped at her: 

“Why, so he could help her, of 
course.” 

Mrs. Warrener wrinkled her fair 
brows. 

“T don’t see what good it could be 
when she’’—the word “love” came hard; 
no one had used it—“liked the other 
man.” 

There was a shocked pause. Mrs. 
Westervelt indulgently explained to this 
inferior intellect : 

“You see, she hadn’t a right to care 
for anybody else.” 
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the hill—put them out of her mind. 
Mrs. Bellamy was awfully proud; and 
Mr. McAllister was a flirt. She would 
think of something else. With these 
resolves she compressed her lips, set- 
tled her belt around her waist with de- 
cision,and turned to choose whether she 
should go and see Miss Whistler or 
sit upstairs and do some mending, when 
a ring at the instrument by which she 
still stood made her spring toward it. 
As she took up the receiver she was 
sure she would hear McAllister’s voice 
at the other end; her heart beat like a 
trip hammer. 

“Say, Mrs. Warrener!’” 

Her countenance changed. 

“It’s Mary Turnbull. Can’t you come 
up to lunch? Two or three ladies are 
coming. We'll have a little bridge af- 
terward.” 

The crisp, monotonous voice, hardly 
distinguishable from the grocer’s, sum- 
moned Mrs. Warrener back to her own 
sphere, and, as it proved, to a welcome 
change of ideas. 

She caught at the invitation eagerly. 

“Why, yes, I’ll come right up.” 

She went with feverish haste to get 
ready. 

This time Mrs. Turnbull’s door was 
reached and rung at. As Mrs. War- 
rener went in she remembered that Mc- 
Allister had called it “a box of a 
place.” It was little more, in fact. 
Dining room, parlor and library on one 
floor, filled with articles—for they could 
not be called ornaments—of no value 
and with no raison d’étre, from cher- 
ished Christmas cards on painted easels 
to gilded walnuts tied with ribbons, 
swinging from the center chandelier. 
All was neatness and precision itself, 
breathing Fourteenth Street bargain 
counters and small means. The house, 
although larger and more furnished 
than Gertrude’s, was of the same char- 
acter. She had always thought Mrs. 


Turnbull’s parlor “real pretty,”*and to- 
day as she entered she resolutely dis- 
carded any comparison with more lately 
admired interiors. 

Mrs. Turnbull, a member of the non- 
descript American class, neither high 
nor low, and scorning the middle, was 


as “good as anybody” and better than 
many another of her sex whose name 
emblazoned in the society columns was 
less well connected than her own. Her 
husband filled a position in a shipping 
company. Just what he shipped or 
brought to port Gertrude ignored, but 
she had an idea that if ever she and 
George could go off on a steamer Mr. 
Turnbull would get them reduced rates. 

Mary Turnbull kissed Gertrude 
warmly. 

“They're all here!’ When you rang I 
thought it must be the ice cream. It’s 
late, but we'll sit down, and it'll come 
along before we’re done eating.” 

In the dining room, just large enough 
to permit a skillful servant to squeeze 
between chair and sideboard .as_ she 
made the rounds of the table, some four 
or five ladies had gathered to share Mrs. 
Turnbull’s hospitality; women so much 
of the same mold and cast and type, 
with such slight difference of dress and 
manner, that one might fancy Slocum 
had cut them out with giant scissors, 
like paper dolls, all of one piece and on 
one line. 

Of them Mrs. Warrener was not. 
Even her shirt-waist, because of the 
figure under it, had a personal air. Her 
collar and stock, because of the neck 
they circled, were individual, and the 
face, petulant and discontented when 
she was off her guard—otherwise in- 
different and piquant—was very unlike 
the honest commonplaceness around 
her. 

“Say, Gerty Warrener”—her hostess 
bent her bright eyes on the guest and 
significantly tapped her own collar— 
“bought or home-made ?” 

“T made it last summer when we were 
at Cape Green. I can give you the pat- 
tern.” 

The conversation thus femininely 
opened turned on collars and cuffs and 
embroideries for fully five minutes, 
during which time Mrs. Turnbull’s 
fried oysters were appreciated and com- 
plimented. 

“Fried every one of them with my 
own hands”—she smiled, calmly—‘and 
not ashamed to play cards with you 
ladies afterward, either.” 




















She held out her hands in proof. 
Some one asked Gertrude: 

“Why didn’t you come last Thurs- 
day? I saw you turning up Elm Street, 
and I thought surely you were coming 
to the club.” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Turnbull; “and 
I saw you go right past my door with 
a gentleman. What do you think of 
that? I was never so surprised in my 
life.” 

Mrs. Warrener did not appear em- 
barrassed; she ate an olive daintily and 
put the pit down. 

“It was Mr. McAllister. His mother 
used to go to George’s uncle’s church.” 

Gertrude, who had come out to es- 
cape the McAllisters, had no intention 
that they should follow her here. She 
did not refer to the dinner, for she 
dreaded the hail of questions the 
aroused curiosity would put. So, be- 
fore the topic could be further pur- 
sued, she asked for the biscuit and 
fried oyster recipes, and by the time 
her culinary interest was satisfied, the 
conversation, led by Mrs. Westervelt, 
the Browning enthusiast, had turned 
upon the books she was reading for the 
library. 

Mrs. Peter Westervelt was the ‘town 
sieve through which all proposed litera 
ture passed before being admitted to the 
library and offered to the general taste. 

“T think it’s a real bad book,” she 
said, in her harsh, staccato nasal. “I 
shan’t let it pass me.” 

Mrs. Warrener asked: 

“How do you mean bad?” 

The literary censor laughed. 

“Why, that would be just the same 
as letting it go in and you took it right 
out the next day. I mean it’s not ele- 
vating to the general public, and I 
shan’t pass it!” 

This little representation of the Slo- 
cum reading public was deeply inter- 
ested. 

“It’s one of those stories’—in a 
vexed voice, as though she had a 
grudge against the atuthor—‘where a 
woman cares for another man beside 
her husband. I can’t, of course, tell the 
way it’s written, but she gwes right 
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to her husband and asks him to help 
her.” 

“Say,” whispered Mrs. Turnbull, 
whose intellectual feast was somewhat 
disturbed by her duties as hostess, “do 
pass some of that cake to Mrs. Bryant. 
It’s right there in front of you.” 

Mrs. Westervelt complied, and went 
on: 

“And he forgives her and takes her 
off to travel.” 

Mrs. Turnbull exclaimed : 

“Why, I think that’s a moral story!” 

There was a chorus of: 

“Mary Turnbull!” . 

“Yes, Ido. Dr. Saunders in church 
last Sunday said nobody had any idea 
what they’re going to do until they’re 
tempted. And I guess if more women 
up and told their husbands everything, 
there’d be fewer divorces.” 

“Most women do tell their husbands 
everything,” said the doctor’s wife, 
whose husband was home so seldom 
that she made good her time. “I think 
such cases are real rare. Of course the 
papers are full of them, and books, ‘and 
the theater, but you don’t hear much 
scandal in a place like Slocum, for in- 
stance. I don’t believe I ever heard 
one.” 

She glanced about her for confirma- 
tion and met the eyes of the simple- 
minded, loyal wives before her. Mrs. 
Warrener’s was the last face she met. 
Gertrude did not often speak at any 
social gathering ; she smiled and looked 
pretty. Now she said: 

“T don’t see what she told her hus- 
band for.” : 

Mrs. Turnbull snapped at her: 

“Why, so he could help her, of 
course.” 

Mrs. 
brows. 

“T don’t see what good it could be 
when she”—the word “love” came hard; 
no one had used it—“liked the other 
man.” 

There was a shocked pause. Mrs. 
Westervelt indulgently explained to this 
inferior intellect: 

“You see, she hadn’t a right to care 
for anybody else.” 


Warrener wrinkled her fair 
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With gentle obstinacy Mrs. Warrener 
finished her argument. 

“Tt couldn’t do any good to tell her 
husband. It would only make him feel 
badly. She couldn’t care for him, any- 
way.” 

There was no one present to discuss 
the moral and esoteric problem which 
made them all rather uncomfortable. 

“Don’t you put that book in the li- 
brary, Mrs. Westervelt,” said the doc- 
tor’s wife, emphatically. ‘Gertrude 
Warrener’d get it right out.” 

“T guess I’ve read it already,’ Ger- 
trude replied. “George brought it home 
a few weeks ago.” 

Bridge followed. The stakes were a 
box of candy-kitchen chocolates,and the 
lady of the house, with Mrs. Warrener 
for partner, making the hightest score, 
the hostess insisted that Gertrude 
should take the entire box. 

As she walked home, her box of 
chocolates under her arm, her recipes in 
her glove, she was more nearly peace- 
ful than she had been for weeks. The 
previous night’s excitement had died 
away, and she felt ‘‘good,” as she ex- 
pressed it, and very glad she had gone 
to Mrs. Turnbull’s. She did not know 
that she was indebted for the capacity 
to enjoy even what there had been in 
this simple pleasure to the experience 
of the past few weeks. 

“When George comes home to-night 
I'll be nicer. I’ve been horrid lately, 
and he was so good about that dress.” 

But George telephoned that he was 
kept in town so late that he would 
stay the night. There was a deal on 
with a Western company. The follow- 
ing day he sent for a valise of his 
things; he might have to run as far as 
Central Town, Wisconsin. As he bade 
his wife good-by over the telephone, he 
said: 

“You see, I’m indispensable !” 

And the note of pride in his voice 
rang even pitifully to her, for she knew 
how hard he worked and for how small 
a return. 

“He won't be back, then, for four or 
five days,” she thought. “What shall 
I ever do with myself?” 


CHAPTER XV. 

The next few days Gertrude found 
herself restless and inexpressibly bored. 
She had done her duty in going to 
Mrs. Turnbull’s, and now gave herself 
liberty and half reluctantly and half 
triumphantly let herself remember the 
man she had seen for but a few times 
in her life. The second in the library 
when he had looked at her so intently 
was what she liked best to recall, what 
she had tried to escape with whatever 
honest sincerity she possessed. 

She again picked up the book they 
had spoken of at lunch and re-read it at 
certain portions, substituting McdA\llis- 
ter’s name for the man’s, and her own 
for the woman’s. When the scene oc- 
curred when the wife appeals to her 
husband, Gertrude’s lip curled. 

By the third day of her husband’s 
absence she was ill with ennui, and 
awoke with a terrible headache and pain 
in her limbs. She stayed in bed all 
day, and toward five o’clock dressed 
and went out and walked slowly down 
the Tentanus Road, feeling very weak 
and wretched and yet unable “to stand 
another minute of the house.” When 
she had left the town for some quarter 
of a’ mile—fields and scraggy woods on 
each side of her—she heard the hum of 
a motor and the puffing of its near ap- 
proach. There were several in Slo- 
cum, but she thought only of one. At 
the sound, obeying an impulse of her 
whole physical being, she stopped where 
she was and turned toward it. It 
slowed, ran up to her side and stood 
shaking. Mr. McAllister got out, lifted 
his hat to her and asked, with con- 
cern: 

“Why, Mrs. Warrener, you’re really 


She had, indeed, grown white, her 
lips pinched, her eyes terrified as they 
met his. 

“I must have frightened you. 
so sorry.” 

He took her hand. 
ered, 

“No, I don’t know. 


I’m 
Her lips quiv- 


I guess you 


must have scared me, coming along so 
suddenly ; I haven’t been very well.” 














He exclaimed, sympathetically : 
“You look dreadfully. What have 
you been doing?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing. There’s never anything to 
do. I guess that’s it.” 

“Yes,” he comprehended; “that’s just 
it. You’re simply bored to death. You 
were going to walk and you're not 
strong enough. Let me take you for 
a little spin. I'll fetch you back safe.” 

She did not hesitate a moment. Her 
color came back, her face brightened 
with pleasure. She exclaimed with as 
much enthusiasm as she had ever put 
into her voice: 

“T’d just love to go! 
in one.” 

McAllister helped her, covered her 
with a fur robe and tucked it around 
her, took his seat beside her. 

“Tl bring you home in time for 
your husband’s train,” he said, as they 
started. And as the first wind started 
with them Gertrude said, briefly: 

“He’s away; he won’t be home for 
a few days.” 


I’ve never been 


McAllister had his family mansion to 
himself that evening, and he was not 
sorry. 

He had come in late. It was well 
after nine o’clock,and he wandered aim- 
lessly into the library, and from thence 
to the wide porch inclosed with glass, 
at once a lounging room and a con- 
servatory; he took a chair and sat 
smoking. He was not thinking of the 
woman with whom he had passed the 
last four hours as another man’s wife, 
or as a human being weak and possibly 
easily led to contemplate acts by which 
her happiness would be menaced—but 
of her as a woman, as every man in 
the present tense of his passion thinks 
of the object. 

His education was continental. For 
him: women only existed as they could 
be courted, made love to, wooed and 
besieged. If he had been unscrupu- 
lous, he had certainly never met with 
great resistance, and his adventures af- 
ter a little time disgusted and sickened 
him. The women themselves, unable to 
retain his respect or win his affection, 
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wearied him, and he had been unfaith- 
ful to more than one woman by whose 
infidelity he had profited. 

He knew himself and his tempera- 
ment too well to mistake his feelings 
for the pretty wife of the New York 
clerk. She was beginning to fill his 
thoughts; he was haunted and tanta- 
lized by her petulant beauty. Her un- 
developed and naive character he had 
not analyzed. “She is une vraie amour- 
euse,’ he decided, “and she has never 
had an emotion in her life.” He paused 
in his reverie and smiled as he added: 
“Until now.” 

If anyone had told him—if his sis- 
ter had ventured to insinuate—that he 
was planning to ruin this woman, he 
would have denied it. He saw no fur- 
ther than the moment, nothing more 
than the pleasure of seeing her, of re- 
vealing life to her, of, as he expressed 
it, “amusing her” and himself as well. 

They had driven some thirty miles 
beyond Slocum before either of them 
had been aware of the hour. Then 
they had gone in and telephoned to her 
house that she would not return to din- 
ner. And he had ordered for them an 
informal supper at a ‘wayside hotel, 
much to her amusement and enjoy- 
ment. 

As he sat smoking and musing, he 
smiled to recall her pleasure, her spar- 
kling eyes and her laugh, more embar- 
rassed than any other of the little signs 
of feminine coquetry she displayed to 
him. And how pretty she had grown 
as he talked to her, interested her and 
entertained her in this stuffy, primitive 
little dining room! His humor and his 
conversation had been of a very simple 
order, for he had seen that to please her 
it required slight effort, and that her 
experience and her comprehension of 
life and the world were as limited as a 
child’s. What her mental qualities were, 
he did not ask nor care. 

When they were in the motor on the 
homeward road, in the early moon-ris- 
ing, he had driven his carriage as slowly 
as possible, leaned toward her, wrapped 
her in an extra coat of his own, and 
discreetly, in order not to frighten her, 
more like a boy at play with a little 
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bird he intends ultimately to set free, 
he made love to her all the way. 

When she raised her face in the 
bright light to bid him good-by and 
thank him, it was so altered by the even- 
ing’s pleasure from the discontented 
prettiness, that he recognized, with 
some compunction, how important the 
incident was in her narrow life. 

Paul McAllister realized at the end 
of his reverie, when her illumined coun- 
tenance remained with him as a last 
memory, how much things mean to a 
woman ; and questioned whether, before 
this should mean so vastly more to her 
than it could ever mean to him, it were 
not better, infinitely better, to leave her. 

He had brought out only one cig- 
arette, and it had burned to the end. 
He threw it away and went into the 
house, moved hesitatingly toward the 
telephone, then put his hand on the bell 
and rang it. 

“T don’t believe she has gone to sleep 
or to bed.” 

He asked her number, and with a 
twinge of self-reproach and yet a cer- 
tain eagerness, called her name when 
her voice responded at the other end. 

“You're not asleep, then?” 

“No.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Just sitting in the den.” 

He had no need to ask what she was 
thinking. He knew. 

“T am coming to see you’’—‘‘now,” 
was on his tongue, but he forced out— 
“to-morrow.” 

“T guess you'd better not.” 

“Why? Have you so many things to 
do?” 

“No, but I guess [ll be out in the 
afternoon.” 

He could not plead through the tele- 
phone, and closed the conversation with 
a “good-night” and a promise to come 
at four and take his chance of finding 
her at home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Nothing in her wardrobe was fit to 


be seen, suitable or pleasing, when she 
started to prepare for McAllister’s com- 


ing by laying out her few dresses on the 
bed. Since her marriage no man had 
called on her alone, but her sentiments 
on this occasion were not those of a 
young girl at her first ball, but of an 
intensely excited woman. She said to 
herself that she was “scared.” 

The night had been sleepless; every 
hour of the drive to Pool Wood, of the 
dinner, her companion’s half-caressing 
attentions, repeated themselves, and she 
gave herself no pains to check the mem- 
ories that tantalized and stimulated her, 
until when she arose, early in the morn- 
ing, her cheeks were as red as if she 
had fallen into a fever. Nor did her 
agitation over her toilet tranquillize her 
nerves: She could not bear her clothes! 
Nothing was good enough. She sighed 
and began to dress, choosing her pret- 
tiest shirt-waist and compromising on a 
dressy taffeta skirt. Thus habited, she 
was ready for her visitor an hour be- 
fore the time. 

She rearranged the parlor, dusting 
with an old handkerchief. She drew 
the curtains between the rooms, then 
closed them again, to gain the best 
effect; but the meager aspect of the 
place was unaltered by anything she 
could do. 

“It’s so little and poor. Of course 
he’ll think it’s a ‘box.’ I guess it’s the 
smallest house he’s ever called at.” 

Toward the hour she took a book 
and went upstairs to wait. The sound, 
as she thought, of an automobile made 
her start. But it was nothing but a 
pneumatic bicycle sagging past. 

Then she began to listen. He might 
possibly be early—he would be if he 
cared very much about coming. His 
watch might be fast. She guessed their 
clocks were a little slow. Here in 
George’s den the street sounds were 
indistinct, and she strained her ears for 
sounds that existed in her imagination 
only. 

McAllister’s watch was not fast. 

Exactly at four she prepared to be 
ready to go down, her handkerchief in 
her hand, one or two furtive touches 
to her hair. Sure that he would come 


punctually at the. hour, her nerve ten- 
sion relaxed, only to tighten as the mo- 

















ments went by without any ring at the 
doorbell. 

* As she heard the front door open she 
sprang to her feet again. Nothing fur- 
ther developed. It was only Katy, who 
had gone out on the stoop. 

Her mistress called her in, controlling 
her anger, and, reopening her book, 
tried to read. He wasn’t coming, that 
was evident! She was too disappointed 
even to be angry, and for her own sake 
hastened to conjecture other excuses. 
He might have been out in his motor, 
and it had broken down; but there was 
the telephone! He would call her on 
it. She then began to dread to listen 
for its sharp summons. The only sound 
rewarding her attention was the clear 
striking of the Presbyterian church bell, 
as it marked five. 

Tears of keen disappointment blurred 
the little pane of the window at Ger- 
trude’s side, through which she mistily 
saw the well-known objects of the back 
yard. Why should she care whether or 
not Mr. McAllister came at all? He 
hadn’t meant anything right, anyhow. 
But this eminently proper argument 
drowned itself in the tears that now 
fell. 

She exclaimed petulantly, aloud: 

“Goodness! I won't cry like a baby 
for him, and spoil my eyes!” 

Just here across her excitement the 
ringing of the doorbell cut sharply. In 
a second the remembrance ef her an- 
noyance was gone, and she ran to the 
glass and before it wiped her eyes, 
which she thought showed no signs of 
tears; larger, more brilliant than usual, 
they sparkled back at her with the 
transformation of her mood. 

Katy came up with Mr. McAllister’s 
card. 

After a few seconds Gertrude went 
slowly down to the parlor. 

McAllister’s temperament, not in the 
least philosophical, but that of the man 
of pleasure, the artist and good liver, 
had not led him to continue his train of 
self-examination. After a good night’s 
sleep he cheerfully began his usual non- 
chalant existence, and, although the 
hour fixed for a téte-d-téte with a pretty 
woman in whose life he knew himself 
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to be an event was agreeably present 
in his mind all day, it had not caused 
him to hasten to his rendezvous. 

In his long overcoat, a gardenia from 
his own hothouse in his buttonhole, he 
walked leisurely down the hill, in the 
crisp cold of the afternoon. 

After the fresh air, when the sweet 
country odors had delighted his senses, 
the entrance into a close little house 
heavy with confined atmosphere of liv- 
ing and cooking gave him a momentary 
disgust. Finding himself in a diminu- 
tive room whose ceiling he could almost 
touch, he cast a hasty glance at the 
ghastly objects by which the woman he 
had come to see surrounded herself; he 
refused to look twice at them, but the 
banal coarseness, the poverty, indicated, 
instead of arousing his critical spirit, 
made him pity her. 

He was prepared for a gauche recep- 
tion on the part of an overdressed 
pretty woman, for an awkwardness it 
would be amusing to dispel; for the 
Gertrude Warrener who after a few 
minutes came slowly in, he was not pre- 
pared in the slightest degree. 

Simply dressed, a change in her ap- 
pearance which his masculine eye did 
not attribute to a new arrangement of 
her hair, she came forward, not a timid 
but a tremulous beauty, with splen- 
didly flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes. 
The gaudy Turkish curtains fell behind 
her, and McAllister found himself face 
to face with an emotion he had mentally 
deferred, and had not expected to see 
so soon, 

“Am I awfully late?” He took her 
hand. “TI hope I haven’t kept you wait- 
ing?” 

She tried to speak, found it difficult, 
tried to smile, and gave that up. Then 
she faltered, brokenly: 

“Oh! I thought you were not com- 
ing at all!’ 

“Not coming? Why, don’t you know 
that I’d rather come than do anything 
else in the world?” He looked at her 
keenly. “Is it that that has made you 
cry?” 

Gertrude shrugged, nodded, pushed 
him from her a little, turned her head 
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away. McAllister put his arms around 
her and kissed her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The visit for which she had waited, 
and which began dangerously, had 
been rudely broken in upon. Some one 
rang the doorbell, and into an _ at- 
mosphere vibrant as an electric fluid, 
constrained and intense, Mary Turn- 
bull was announced by Katy! She 
stayed until McAllister was forced to 
be the first to leave. After his depar- 
ture Gertrude answered her visitor at 
random; absorbed in wondering if she 
and McAllister would ever be alone to- 
gether again, whether his feelings 
would remain the same, if he would 
ever come again, and what would have 
happened if Mary had not appeared. 

George’s absence prolonged itself, 
and McAllister came to see her every 
day of that week. He conceived the 
idea of painting her, and made a charm- 
ing little water color for which she 
posed, sitting in the vulgar, microscopic 
parlor on a plush sofa. 

The rendezvous were eminently un- 
satisfactory for.the man, and alone the 
fact that he was a sincere and talented 
artist, and the subject unusually paint- 
able, made it possible for him to work 
at all. His temper helped him as well, 
for they were hardly ever alone for 
five minutes in succession. 

But the entrance of Katy, telephone 
calls, tradespeople, messages, did not 
disturb the sitter. She was so flattered 
with the idea of having her portrait 
painted, and so enchanted to be the ob- 
ject of so much consideration and re- 
gard, that it put her in good humor 
with all the world, even with Katy, on 
whom she beamed with a friendliness 
which the Irish girl received contemptu- 
ously, as though she understood that 
her mistress’ rare smiles were a sort of 
pourboire offered to her discretion. 

McAllister was far from showing this 
good humor and patience. His annoy- 


ance and impatience grew with inter- 
ruptions which destroyed the possibility 
of intimacy and imposed formal rela- 
tions which he was impatient to change. 


He had thought of this woman for too 
long to have their acquaintance end in 
the mild conventionality of a painting 
séance. His feelings were growing im- 
perious. He was angry at her innocent 
coquetry, and attributed to her a clev- 
erness she was far from possessing. He 
determined to bring his siege to a crisis. 

As he mixed his colors he had the 
Greuze of the Louvre in his mind; he 
posed his subject as nearly as possible 
in the same position as the Jaitiére. 
In painting her eyes, her softly turned 
cheeks, her petulant mouth, he seemed 
to caress them. 

On the last afternoon Of the week he 
told her that he should put his things 
together and send his man after them 
that evening. Mrs. Warrener left her 
seat with a sigh of relief and came over 
to his side to inspect the portrait, whose 
progress she had followed with the 
pleasure of a child. 

“Ts it done? It’s awfully cute. It 
looks just like a colored photograph.” 

She was perfectly delighted. He 
must think her pretty to paint her like 
that! McAllister frowned, his eyes 
were dark and angry, but not at her 
criticism, which was indifferent to him. 

“No, it’s not done, and I shan’t fin- 
ish it.” : 

“Why, I think it looks all right. 
much nicer than I am. 
say it flattered me.” 

Standing a little behind him, she crit- 
icised amiably, her face radiant with 
pleasure. McAllister reopened his box, 
dipped a brush, leaned forward and 
painted a little here and there. 

The day was violently stormy. Over 
a thin layer of snow, the hail and rain 
were pouring and turning to ice as they 
fell. Against the gray, wet window- 
pane the drops of rain and globules of 
hail beat with a sharp, pattering sound. 
McAllister felt his blood beat and pulse 
with the storm. He shut his paint box, 
set down his brushes, turned to her, laid 
hold of both her arms, and held her 
like a vise, forcing her eyes to meet his. 
“How can I see you? This can’t go 
on.” 

Her facé flamed to the passion in his, 
his demand met her own desire. She 


It’s 
Anybody would 
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“Oh, look 
It’s Katy— 


exclaimed, in a whisper: 
out, somebody’s coming. 
I hear her voice.” 

3ut McAllister did not release her. 
“T won't let you go, not if all Slocum 
comes in, not unless you will promise 
me to come with me to New York to- 
day. You can take the three o’cock 
train, and I can meet you on it. Prom- 
ise me.” 

Her eyes, which he held determined- 
ly, were humid, as were her parted lips. 
Her face was as eager and desirous as 
his own. As the steps of the maid 
were unmistakably coming toward the 
room, he released her abruptly, but he 
felt her yield then even as he set her 
free. She could make him no audible 
reply, for the maid came in with the 
recipe book in her hand—“the cook 
didn’t know which sauce Mrs. War- 
rener meant.” 

McAllister silently put up his paint- 
ing paraphernalia and took his leave. 

When he had gone, Gertrude, on the 
little sofa, the kitchen cook book open 
on her lap, turned its pages with flut- 
tering fingers; her heart beat violently 
and her cheeks throbbed. ‘Roast to- 
matoes with green corn, peanut and 
grape fruit salad’”—she could not find 
the sauce, and she dared not let herself 
speak lest her voice should be beyond 
her control. Katy said, contemptuous- 
ly: 

“TI gave it to you marked! It’s page 
334. Is it the cream sauce or the wine 
sauce she’s to make?” 

It was to-day he had asked her to 
go—— 

She shut the book sharply and gave it 
back to the servant. 

“Mr. Warrener won't be home till 


midnight. She needn’t make any 
sauce. She needn’t cook any dinner, 
either. I’m going to have supper out.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Warrener had found that he was not 
called upon to sacrifice his treasured 
bonds in order to pay the advanced 
wages of his servants. For several 
months he had taken an interest in the 
fortunes of a certain scheme—the pros- 





pecting and opening up of oil fields in 
northeastern Wisconsin. He accepted a 
very small and insignificant position of 
trust in the new concern. The com- 
pany organized and floated a certain 
amount of stock, and one afternoon, in 
the early part of the winter, Warrener 
sought his chiefs to ask their advice. 
Old Mr. Harkweather himself listened 
to the exposition of the interests in an 
insignificant concern which he had not 
considered worth his while to squeeze. 

“Just where do these oil fields lie, 
Warrener ?” 

“In northeastern Wisconsin.” 

Mr. Harkweather had a map fetched, 
and with his glistening glasses a little 
down on his nose, his glinting eyes 
peering through them, he followed the 
lie of the prospect and oil fields as 
Warrener’s stubby finger pointed them 
out. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, as he 
saw the map rolled up and Warrener 
waiting, “will it substantially take your 
mind from us?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“You don’t wish to leave us?” 

“T couldn’t sir,’ Warrener hurried. 
“T’'ll give this up first. Of course, then 
risk would come in, if I undertook this 
with’—he didn’t now say, “nothing 
back of me’”—‘no sure situation. It 
wouldn’t be fair to my wife.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Harkweather. He 
sat away from his table and considered 
George, who was spruce freshness it- 
self. ‘‘Warrener, I believe you are go- 
ing to be a rising man.” 

The clerk colored with delight. The 
humor of the prediction to a man of 
thirty-nine years was not apparent to 
him. 

“Don’t mistake between the full bas- 
kets, however, and be sure the fruit is 
sound all through the one you choose. 
Now, if you are to remain with us, you 
will continue to give us your first 
thoughts, give us no cause to feel your 
interest is primarily elsewhere. If this 
turns out to be a big thing, your 
thoughts will be primarily elsewhere, 
and you will leave us. Meanwhile, I am 
going to advance you, on my own au- 
thority. You may work in my private 
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room, replace Mr. Jenkins at his table. 
We will double your salary.” 

Warrener held fast to the table where 
his hand lay, and did not stir, lest he 
should spring awake and find himself 
dreaming. 

“Don’t,” warned his chief, evenly, 
“take this as a precedent. It foreshad- 
ows nothing more, nothing else. It is, 
without doubt, the best we can ever do 
for you. When it becomes insufficient, 
you will, naturally, leave us.” 

As the other accepted this definite 
proposition, too dazed to know what he 
held in his hand, and whether the jewels 
were real or false, Harkweather cleared 
his throat and said, casually: 

“Your stock sells at——-?” War- 
rener named the figure. “You may buy 
us a block and put it away in the safe. 
We'll gamble a little with you, War- 
rener.” 

This had occurred on Warrener’s re- 
turn from Oil City, and late that af- 
ternoon, at the time appointed for him 
to take his train, he was so stimulated 
with excitement that he felt as if he 
had been overdrinking. He took a 
place in the stern, near the railing, and 
the heavy ferry slowly left her dark, 
evil-smelling pier. The atmosphere was 
misty, the waters over which the paddle 
passed curled back with a sinister, 
shadowy aspect, save where the lights 
of the passing boats struck them with 
an oily, shifting glint or where the pad- 
dle stirred the edges of the waves into 
scattered foam. Once out in the stream, 
the lighted city he left behind him, seen 
in perspective, rose mightily along the 
shore with an impressiveness, a dignity, 
something close to splendor. Warrener 
looked at New York with a newly 
born sense of intelligence. 

It had been a hard, weary mistress 
for the business clerk—a Moloch to 
whom daily he offered up the excessive 
tithe of time that was legal tender for 
so much flesh and’ blood; but to-night 
it wore a new aspect: it was a goddess 
who favored him. Myriad windows in 
the high, narrow facades of myriad 
buildings shone out like gold. Clear, 
brilliant signs, sparkling and intense, 
flashed their claim to public attention 


in electric stars; great spirals and col- 
umns of smoke, like geysers of snow, 
rose, curled, hung over the uneven out- 
lines of the building tops and roofs. 

It was a world of light, a range of 
luminous mountains coming down to 
the harbor and port. It seemed a good- 
ly, beautiful sight to the single passen- 
ger in the ferry’s stern—a brilliant city 
of promise of success. Harkweather 
was in it, his friends and acquaintances 
were in it, his old friends and his new. 
As it receded, grew illusive and mys- 
terious in the night mists, smaller and 
more fantastic, he thought of it with 
affection. There were no orgies con- 
nected with it in the memory of the 
hard-worked, decent-minded man, he 
had no memories of it connected with 
pleasure. It meant everything to him 
to work, and with his senses and aspira- 
tions all developed toward commerce 
and finance, he loved it perfaps none 
the less. 

As he mused he made no plans for 
adding to his expenses or changing his 
way of living. But he would be able to 
put aside something out of his income, 
he would increase his life insurance. He 
had telephoned to the house that he 
would not be home before midnight; it 
was not yet ten. The maid who let 
him in told him that Mrs. Warrener 
was out. 

“Why, where did she go to?” he 
asked, in great disappointment and sur- 
prise. 

Katy did not know. Mrs. Warrener 
had gone out at three o’clock, and had 
not been home since—she had not or- 
dered dinner. 

He decided on an impromptu card 
party, and, going upstairs to his den, 
settled himself to wait for her as well 
as he could. With his new interests to 
keep him company, he saw two hours 
pass, and finally jumped up and ran 
downstairs to let his wife in himself. 

She said: “Why, I thought you 


weren't coming home till midnight.” 
She was not in party trim, but in her 
new street dress. 
derly. 

“IT got off earlier. 
have you been?” 


He kissed her ten- 


Where on earth 
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It was a hard question to answer 
for the woman unused to subterfuge 
or deceit. 

“Let me go in first and take my 
things off, won’t you?” 

But her husband, with his own great 
news at his tongue’s end, would hardly 
have observed had she even omitted to 
tell him at all. 

“Poor Miss Whistler!” Gertrude said. 
“She’s been sick again. I went over 
this afternoon, and I’ve been up with 
her ever since.” 

“Oh!” he accepted. “Well, I thought 
you never would come home. I’ve got 
some news to tell you.” 

They were upstairs in their room, and 
George began. She listened to him, the 
fact of money chaining her. She ‘had 
taken off her skirt and bodice, and 
stood at the foot of the brass bed, her 
hands folded, one over the other, on 
the knob. Her bare shoulders and 
arms, where the flesh was smooth and 
fine, the blue veins of the inner arm, the 
soft bloom on the round elbow, the 
generous lines of her neck and swelling 
of the white breast, made her a sight 
to hold the eyes of any man. 

3ut Warrener was eagerly leaning 
over to untie his boots. As he straight- 
ened himself up she said: 

“Well, the first thing to do is to get 
out of this awful house. There’s the 
Brewers’, on Hillside Avenue. It’s for 
rent, and I can go uptown to-morrow 
and see the agent.” 

The light died in Warrener’s face. 

“We can’t afford it,” he said, quickly, 
and, for him, decidedly. ‘“That house is 
*way up, and I like this one; what’s the 
matter with it? We can’t change our 
lives just because I’m getting a rise.” 

“Then what’s the good of it?” she 
asked, with an impatient gesture of her 
blond head. “This house is all right 
enough for you, of course—you only 
sleep in it. But I have to live in it day 
in and day out. If you haven’t got 
any money, why, then, we have to put 
up with it, but if you’ve got the rent 
of a better, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
have it.” 

She spoke with considerable agita- 
tion, and Warrener, utterly unable to 


cope with a woman’s caprices and hu- 
mors, was completely dazed by the sud- 
den contingent that her wish, nay, her 
command, raised. His increased in- 
surance, the ease and rest his added 
income promised, faded, but he didn’t 
lightly renounce. 

“Come, Gerty,” he said, almost hum- 
bly, and came toward her a few steps. 
“Let’s go on a little as we are. This 
Wisconsin scheme may not pan out as 
it looks.” 

“You've got this rise, haven’t you, 
George?” 

“Sure !” 

“Well, that’s enough to pay the rent 
up there.” She turned toward the glass 
and began to undo her hair. 

Warrener was seized with a stupid 
desire to slap her, to sting her to rea- 
son. Not being sufficient brute to mas- 
ter the selfish, capricious creature, he 
lost the mood almost as soon as it 
came, and saddened. He was quite rid 
of his elation. He had brought, as it 
were, his booty back to a tree from 
which the nest was gone. 

“T thought I’d take on a bigger iti- 
surance,” he said. 

Mrs. Warrener laughed. 

“Why, you'll see me out!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in a hard voice. “You know 
I’ve had grip four times, and the doc- 
tor said this house was a regular mi- 
crobe-breeder.” 

She let her hair fall loose, a bright, 
shining shower, and brushed it out with 
unusual care. It had been washed that 
day, and the dry, electrified ends clung 
to the brush and sprang out a golden 
fleece. Its luster caught her husband’s 
eye before which gold had danced all 
day. Gertrude’s bare arm flashed back 
and forth as she brushed. She finally 
braided her hair. He had permitted 
himself, or, rather, a kind of exhilarat- 
ing ecstasy had been his all the evening, 
caused by the little turn of fortune’s 
wheel, but now a more human feeling 
stirred in him. This was his wife. She 
had consented so to be. She did so 
much for him—it was an honor to be 
the protector of so much soft, helpless 
womanhood. Why, he couldn’t do half 
enough for her! Hadn’t done _ half 
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enough! He was a brute not to ac- 
complish her wishes before they were 
expressed. He thanked goodness he 
had the money, anyway. Already a lit- 
tle frightened at the time he had lost, 
and self-reproachful, he said, as she 
turned from the glass: 

“Say, Gert, that’s all right, you go 
up and see about Brewer’s to-morrow.” 

She had expected to cajole and coax 
him, and, repugnant as the idea was to 
her, she had determined to try her wiles. 
At his too ready capitulation she was 
surprised, and regarded him with some- 
thing less than scorn for his easy de- 
feat. But she counted without her host. 
Her beauty, which had gained and 
deepened—was gaining and deepening 
every day—was turning Warrener’s 
head. 

“You’re as pretty as a peach,” he 
said, gently. ‘Come and give us a 
kiss, little girl.” 

A. great revulsion swept over her; 
she wanted to escape him, to run away. 
It was not the thought of fidelity to an- 
other man that revolted her—simply 
dislike and hatred of George; but she 
did not dare to refuse him. As she 
was in his arms, so she had been in 
McAllister’s. George’s caresses sought 
his wife’s lips that were still warm 
with the embraces of another man. 
With a sense of shame and humiliation 
and disgust she yielded herself. 

All things of value have their price, 
and if Warrener felt he paid a high 
rent for the new home into which they 
moved within a fortnight, Gertrude 
bought her luxury with degradation. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


One Sunday, a few weeks later, the 
clerk moved about dismantled rooms, as 
altered to him as the faces of the dead. 

The air of disorder, the sharp edges 
‘of the disturbing to-morrow, cut into 
what peace there was in his Sunday 
holiday. 

He found himself getting into his 
wife’s way; his suggestions and advice 
in no wise coincided with her arrange- 
ments, and he contrived, after the first, 
to get out from under her feet, after 


asking for different objects which he 
missed and which meant home for 
him, like a mariner for landmarks that 
have disappeared from familiar shores. 
He said, pathetically : 

“T feel like a cat in a strange garret, 
and I guess I'll be stranger yet in the 
new house—at first.’””’ He added these 
last words hastily, fearing his wife 
would be displeased. 

“Well, my back’s just broken.” She 
came in with a sigh, pushing back her 
shining, ruffled hair. “You wouldn’t 
think it could take nearly two days to 
pack up the little we’ve got to move.” 

She sat down on the packing box. 

“T’m glad there aren’t any neighbors 
on Hillside Avenue, for they can’t see 
us unload. We've got just about 
enough things to go in one room.” 

She was pretty—fatally pretty—if 
she were nothing else. Perhaps in his 
married life he had never cared so much 
for her as during the last few weeks, 
while she was growing daily more 
agreeable to look at and more alluring. 
He came over and sat beside her on the 
box. His short legs, his feet in their 
heavy, broad-soled, low shoes, stretched 
out before him. 

“This makes me think of sitting on a 
box in a grocer’s when I was a boy. 
That’s the way old McAllister started 
in—not sitting on a box, but in a 
grocery, and he worked his way through 
college.” 

She said, meditatively: “Well, then, 
you started better than he did, for there 
aren't any storekeepers in your family 
—and I guess you stand a good chance 
to get rich now, George.” 

Warrener said: 

“T shan’t ever be rich. 
money bad enough. 
tastes, or the push.” 

She drew away from him, raised her 
head a little, and an irritated look 


IT don’t want 
I haven’t got rich 


crossed her serenity. 

“Oh, I think you’re real mean! I 
care to be rich, and I think you might 
push a little, like other men do.” 

He put his arm around her waist. 

“Well, I’m doing all right now, aren’t 
I? I’ve made a step on this month.” 
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She tried to keep her body from 
stiffening into iron under his touch. 

“Well,” she grudged, “it’s got us out 
of this nasty little house, anyhow.” 

“Don’t speak that way, Gert. 
our last day here.” 

Mrs. Warrener disengaged herself. 

“You'll muss me all up, George. And 
you’re always talking about last days 
and anniversaries. You make me 
tired.” 

“Of course I'll think it’s fine,” he 
said, affectionately, “and the house 
doesn’t make any difference, after all. 
It’ll be a kind of new honeymoon, 
hey ?” 

A physical and mental revulsion at 
his words, at the audacity of his souve- 
nirs—at his right to her—made her 
pale in his arms. He had never been 
demonstrative. Weeks, months, passed 
with no more than a chance caress. She 
did not realize that her deepening na- 
ture, her wakened passions, made her 
desirable to the one who had a right 
to her, as well as to the other. 

“Let me get up,” she said, impa- 
tiently. “I hate to be fussed over, 
George; you know it. Let me be!” 

She heard him sigh as she flounced 
up off the box, and not compunction 
but a desire to “keep him all right” 
made her put one hand on his shoulder 
and say: 

“You'll get just as fond of the new 
house, see if you don’t. It’s so roomy. 
If I could fix it up as I want, you'd 
think it was elegant.” 

Unable to stay any longer with him, 
she made an excuse for going over to 
see Miss Thistle, to bid her good-by. 
George watched her as, hatless, in her 
light dress, she fairly ran down the 
steps and into the next house, her hair 
bright in the sun. 

“She’s right,” he mused. “I’m not 
pushing enough. She’s ’way above the 
rest of the folks here. She’s got an ele- 
gant figure, and she ought to have bet- 
ter things.” 

The new concern where his interests 
were engaged was a doorway into in- 
dependence; he would force it wide as 
it would go. He shook himself as he 
stood, settled his collar and cravat, 


It’s 


brushed a little dust off his clothes and 
went out of the house onto the porch. 
As he did so he saw the Bellamy auto- 
mobile drive up, with the two gentle- 
men in it. 

“Mrs. Warrener at home? It is so 
mild to-day. We’ve just run ‘round 
to see if you and she would care to 
take a little turn as far as Pool Wood, 
and then have an informal supper at 
Mrs. Bellamy’s afterward ?” 

Warrener had gone up to the side of 
the automobile and shaken hands with 
Mr. Bellamy and Mr. McAllister. 

“My wife’s just looked in next door.” 
His tone was brisk and cheerful. Their 
arrival at the moment of his determined 
decisions was a stimulus and an incen- 
tive. “I can get her in a minute. I 
think she’d like to go.” 

Gertrude’s forced visit to the mem- 
ber of the Shut-In Society was happily 
broken imperiously in upon by the horn 
of the motor, and she came down the 
steps before the others had finished 
speaking. As she made some objection 
to going in the dress she wore, McAllis- 
ter said: ' 

“Please don’t change it. It’s perfect- 
ly charming. I don’t think you'll be 
cold—but fetch plenty of wraps.” 

They were brought her, and she got 
in beside McAllister, Bellamy and her 


‘husband behind. 


As the motor turned into the main 
road McAllister said: 

“You’re more adorable to-night than 
I have ever seen you—and that’s saying 
a good deal. Bellamy and your hus- 
band will talk business after dinner, and 
I shall have you to myself.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 

Mr. Bellamy had been several times 
to Wall Street to inform himself as to 
the workings of the N. E. W. Oil Com- 
pany. Warrener was extremely flat- 
tered with his cordiality; he knew that 
the friendliness of the rich man had 
its impression on Harkweather. He 
said to his wife: 

“Everything like this counts in busi- 
ness. You keep friends with Mrs. Bell- 
amy. It’s a help to me.” 
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Bellamy, although, as he said, “not 
actively engaged in business,” was un- 
able to keep his hands off a gamble of 
some kind. There was nothing in the 
life of this mediocre, borné suburban 
clerk to interest this rich man of the 
world—so it would seem—and yet from 
the first time he talked with this unob- 
trusive guest in his own house, Bellamy 
had taken an interest in him. Hark- 
weather, in speaking of Warrener, un- 
consciously made George’s merits ap- 
pear sterling. In talking of him to Bell- 
amy, Harkweather was praising one of 
his own possessions; in speaking well 
of Warrener he proved how ably and 
wisely he surrounded himself in his 
office. 

“There’s a man,” he said, “who suf- 
fers like the people in the Old Testa- 
ment, because he ‘hath not.’ If he’d 
only been born with a little money back 
of him, he’d have made his way. I 
think I’ve never seen a clearer business 
mind, nor a more apt financial sense.” 

One day Bellamy said to Warrener: 
“T have been offered the position of 
president of the N. E. W., you know. I 
don’t know how long my wife will stand 
America, or I should have been tempted. 
There’s the treasurer’s post not filled 
yet. I may as well tell you, Warrener, 
that your name was mentioned very 
favorably in connection with it.” 

The astonished man echoed: 

“Mine! I guess it wasn’t me. I 
haven’t any capital or backers.” 

Bellamy nodded pleasantly. 

“They think you have other qualifica- 
tions distinctly, you know—your long 
training in such a house as Harkweath- 
er’s, your familiarity with present 
finance. If you had a capital of two 
hundred thousand dollars you would 
be elected to this office. It’s extraordi- 
nary how money makes the whole thing 
go, isn’t it?” 

Warrener, to whom a dazzling vision 
of the opportunity rose with a brilliancy 
that dazzled him, said, vulgarly: 

“Yes, it’s the very hell!” 

Bellamy admitted : 

“It’s a power, certainly. What you 
should do, it seems to me, is to prose- 
lyte—if I may use the word—for your 





company ; that is, to interest a few rich 
and influential people—get them in 
while the stock is low. Be the means of 
securing a few orders to buy, and pre- 
sent these names to your board—you 
understand me?” 

Warrener nodded. 

“I haven't = got 
friends.” 

Bellamy smiled. “Harkweather tells 
me he has bought a block of you, and 
he will eventually take on more.” He 
put his hand familiarly on the clérk’s 
arm. “TI shall feel as if I were actually 
in business again myself if I watch the 
fortunes of the N. E. W. I shall give 
you an order for me when you see fit, 
and sell when you see fit. I'll send you 
a check this week.” 

Warrener said, warmly: “I should 
buy in right away. I guess you'll 
double your capital, Mr. Bellamy, in a 
year. I couldn’t advise anyone about a 
thing like this, but if you feel inclined 
to go in, why, you won't make any 
mistake. I am much obliged for your 
interest and your advice, and I know 
your influence is a big thing for me 
all around.” 

The clerk’s quiet confidence and lack 
of truckling enthusiasm made Bellamy 
like him all the better. 

“T think it would be better to put the 
stock away for a year,” said Bellamy. 
“We'll forget all about it. I won't 
trouble you about the matter. Just let 
me know when you sell out.” 

Mrs. Warrener did not, as it might 
appear, move into her new abode with 
the impracticability of a child, but with 
the subtlety of a woman whose inten- 
tions and caprices are twin and the 
same. But it would be allotting her too 
great intelligence to say she planned. 
Gertrude Warrener never had a plan in 
her life. She expressed in one hour all 
her possibilities. She acted as she felt, 
without reflection, compunction or re- 
morse. 

There were several handsome rugs 
on the floor, a few pieces of more im- 
posing furniture here and there; lamps 
under silken shades supplemented the 
harsher electric lights. Every new ar- 





any influential 


ticle was representative of a taste that 
















had developed and grown under Mc- 
Allister’s direction. 

Mrs. Warrener did not resign from 
her clubs, but she never attended their 
meetings, and her deserted parlor and 
the cold salutations in the market place 
revealed the general spirit of the town. 

But Gertrude was taking a very mi- 
nute interest in her wardrobe and her 
personal adornment. 

Put away in her bureau drawer was 
a handsome set of manicure instru- 
ments, and in the morning, after she 
was dressed, she “did her nails,” spend- 
ing an hour over them until the tips of 
her rather spatulated fingers shone like 
jewels. To this super-refinement Mrs. 
Bellamy added flashing rings. Save 
for the circle of gold George had given 
her at her wedding, Gertrude’s hands 
were bare. 

The contemplation of herself in the 
mirror, the arranging and rearranging 
of her hair, the fantastic reveries in 
which she imagined dresses and under- 
wear far beyond the means of anyone 
whose husband was a salaried clerk— 
the sub-excitement in which she lived 
so engrossed her that she had no time 
for Slocum! 

Having learned the art of ccmpari- 
son, she began to compare her hus- 
band with Mr. McAllister, and found 
poor George sadly wanting. After the 
tone and accent of McAllister’s voice 
had grown familiar to her, she was 
rasped by her husband’s nasal, his care- 
less English, and his quick, loud out- 
bursts of merriment. His lack of man- 
ner, his sans-géne and American frank- 
ness, Without pretense to polish or 
courtesy, offended her, for Mrs. War- 
rener had developed tastes. 

Alongside of the gentleman she con- 
stantly saw, whose delicate attentions 
and thoughtful provision for her were 
around her like the fragrance of a hot- 
house atmosphere, George, in his crude 
insensibility, seemed to her a veritable 
boor. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


One night Warrener was reading his 
evening paper, opening it for the first 
at the late hour of nine o’clock, when 
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his wife came up behind his chair and 
let her hands fall on his shoulders. 

Surprised at her voluntary act of af- 
fection, for he took it as such, he caught 
both her wrists. 

“My, how your nails shine!” 

“Don’t they look pretty ?” 

“Sure!” 

He held the hands tightly in his, and 
as she made them free and came around 
in front of him she said: 

“But they seem so awfully bare, 
George.” 

She held them out. 

“Put some gloves on, then,” he said, 
humorously, but he confessed in the 
same breath, as if he made a confi- 
dence: 

“Sometimes I stop in at the jewelers’, 
oir lower Broadway, and pick out a 
couple of rings I’d like to give you, 
Gert. But for any kind of a decent 
diamond it’s a fortune.” 

His wife seated herself on the arm 
of his chair and leaned over him. 

“I'd like two rings: a sapphire and 
diamond, and a little oblong ring.” 

“T bet you would!” he laughed. 
“Couldn’t you use a couple of solitaires, 
little girl?” Warrener was thinking 
less of what he said and the subject 
than of her friendliness and proximity. 
The last months had been so tense 
that he had scarcely seen her at all, and 
whenever she gave herself the trouble 
to be nice to him he vaguely realized 
how little time he had to enjoy his 
wife. 

“Tt’s too mean!” she _ exclaimed. 
“What seems such a joke to us is no 
more than what lots of women are 
used to every day.” And before he 
could say anything that bordered on the 
sentimental, for she felt his softening 
toward her, she had taken from her 
pocket a small, blue velvet box. 

“Say, George, I’ve got something ele- 
gant to show you.” 

She opened the jewel case and showed 
him where on the satin lay two rings— 
the sapphire and diamond, and the mar- 
quise. 

Warrener stared stupidly at them; 
then less stupidly at his handsome wife. 

“Why, Gert!’—there was a hesitat- 
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ing, anxious note in his voice. “Where 
did you get those from?” 

Her eyes frankly met her husband's. 

“Don’t look so scared. Where do you 
suppose I got them? I didn’t steal 
them. I saw them in Tiffany’s the oth- 
er day, and I asked them to let me bring 
them home on approval. If you can’t 
buy them for me”’—Warrener was keen 
to feel the vague hint of scorn-—‘‘why, 
I'll just have to take them back, of 
course.” 

“Tiffany’s! Why, they don’t know 
me. How did they let you take them 
away with you?” 

“Mrs. Bellamy was with me, and she 
gave her name.” 

The petty director on a petty board 
of a promising scheme took the jewels 
in his hand. Their facets flashed at him 
beautiful and cold; they challenged his 
pride and his gallantry. As he handled 
them his wonder and discomfort and 
trouble grew. He thought: 

“What in thunder does Mrs. Bellamy 
think I make, if I can afford to buy 
such things as this for my wife!” 

He was about to frankly deny Ger- 
trude with more than usual courage 
and reprove her fatal folly; indeed, he 
would have done so, but the woman, 
made keen by her desire, had psycho- 
logically understood his train of 
thought. She leaned over, laid her arm 
around his neck and her cheek close to 
his; of her own accord she had never 
done such a thing before. She exhaled 
a delicious perfume, like a bouquet of 
flowers, and through the thin material 
of her shirt-waist Warrener could feel 
her heart beat. She held him for a mo- 
ment, more convulsively than tightly, 
then slipped the rings on her fingers 
and flashed her hand before his eyes. 
She murmured, caressingly : 

“Say, aren’t those just too lovely for 
anything, George? They set the hand 
off so.” 

The man’s voice was hoarse and trem- 
bled as he asked her: 

“How much are they, Gerty ?” 

And she told him in figures that 
danced before his eyes. But more im- 
possibly did the words “I can’t do it, 
I can’t afford it,” refuse to come to his 


lips. What would she do? Cry? With- 
draw her arm and its soft contact in 
petulant displeasure? He had had so 
starvingly little of this feminine deli- 
ciousness and sweetness. She was at 
her subtlest to-night, for as he strug- 
gled with the right and wrong she bent 
down and kissed him. 

Warrener turned where he sat, 
brusquely and strongly seized her and 
drew her over into his arms. The lit- 
tle velvet box rattled to the floor. 

The next day George gave her a 
check. As the rings had already been 
paid for, Gertrude bought herself a 
stole of sable fur that‘ fell from her 
neck to her feet. When she drove with 
Mrs. Bellamy to New York in the auto- 
mobile, the lady lifted the end of the 
sable and admired it, not without envy. 
Gertrude naively asked: “Do you think 
it is real? I got it at a fire sale down 
on Grand Street.” 

“Real? Why, it’s perfectly superb!” 

Mrs. Warrener was superb—her little 
blond head rising from the depths of 
the sable, the soft white of her neck, 
and the charming curls of her hair 
above the dark shadow of the fur. 

Even if she had been capable of love, 
Gertrtide would never have loved Paul 
McAllister; their classes were too dif- 
ferent, the abyss between them too 
marked. But he absorbed her; she 
wanted to dress as he liked, and to look 
as well as anybody of his acquaintance 
for his approval, to please him, and to 
prove that she was as “elegant a lady” 
as he had ever known. Her limited in- 
telligence and her vapid mind offered 
no interest for them to share in com- 
mon. She was reserved with him, men- 
tally ill at ease and conscious of her 
inferiority. It made her irritated and 
angry, and her humor revealed itself 
often in a complete silence on her part, 
which McAllister took for sulks and 
never understood. No amount of pas- 
sion betrayed her into a word or ex- 
clamation beyond her commonplace, or- 
dinary mediocrity. The man, however, 
considered her in one relation only, and 
she had not as yet palled upon him. 

Their meetings, usually in New 


York, were few, and carefully con- 




















trived by him. He often came to tea 
with her in the Hillside Avenue house. 
She had learned to preside over this 
pretty custom gracefully, and took 
pride in her trays and silver and linen, 
accessories of which no one in Slocum 
had ever seen the counterpart. The 
tea kettle was so heavy and unwieldy 
she could scarcely turn out the hot wa- 
ter. The silver dazzled the eyes of the 
little barbarian, whose smiles and favor 
were as.easy of purchase as the sav- 
age’s good will for a string of beads. 

Mrs. Warrener’s reveries entertained 
no conscientious scruples; she knew no 
pangs of remorse. When her conduct 
forced itself upon her contemplation 
she resolutely shut it out, opening her 
mind to the attendant covetousness that 
is always ready to take hands with cer- 
tain indulgences. She planned new 
toilets, she subscribed to Paris dress 
journals, she had a woman from New 
York to treat and brush her hair and 
to give her massage. For years she 
had been as dormant as a rock-immured 
spring, and, once set free, she wantoned 
in her liberty. She used all her tact to 
disguise her distraction from her hus- 
band. Her costumes, her ripening 
beauty, gave him at once a satisfaction 
and a sort of dismay; she seemed so far 
above him—his tired eyes and his busy 
brain could hardly follow her progress, 
a progress which, if he had known it, 
was a shameful one indeed. 

As for the husband, he was like a 
man in a crowd whose pockets are be- 
ing picked, and while he instinctively 
claps hands on one, the other is mean- 
while rifled. In the tussle and rush 
about him, it required Warrener’s su- 
premest force to keep on his feet. 

The picturesque image did not pre- 
sent itself to him as he laboriously filled 
in every hour of his working days, giv- 
ing his first best to the firm in which 
he was confidential clerk, and conse- 
crating his holidays, Sundays and late 
nights to the interests of the N. E. W. 

His company was stepping out. It 
promised good and great things. En- 
couraging reports were brought from 
the West, and during the time spent 
downtown he was in whirl of excite- 
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ment such as is easily understood by 
any business man who, while he is un- 
dertaking and fostering a new inter- 
est, has back of him unaltered the cares 
and exigencies of old complications. 
There was at this time a pleasurable 
intoxication in his business hours. He 
met new men, and found the long ac- 
cumulated studies of years greatly to 
his service. His apprenticeship in a 
conservative and estimable house stood 
him in good stead. He proved an au- 
thority, in a small way—in a very small 
way—on stocks and bonds and invest- 
ments. He had been like a mirror 
across which for years facts, data, ideas, 
projects, had been reflected. Only, in 
this case the human .mirror had kept 
them all. To his gratification, he saw 
that his knowledge possessed a certain 
value, that there were people willing to 
pay for it something according to its 
worth. 

Meanwhile the demands of his house- 
hold kept him eager. If he could only 
see ahead, everything would be all 
right! 

He sold his bonds at a profit, cut 
recklessly into the small capital, confi- 
dent that N. E. W. would recoup him; 
he paid up all his house-furnishing bills, 
and was not unhappy. 

The Bellamys slipped out of the fore- 
ground of the Warreners’ life. The 
family went to Palm Beach, not to re- 
turn until spring, and Gertrude had 
Slocum and McAllister to herself with- 
out the discomfort which she felt under 
the critical scrutiny of Mrs. Bellamy’s 
eyes—eyes expressing frankly under- 
standing, contempt and reproof. 

During the hard months of winter 
George made his weary journeys on 
packed ferryboats, whose crossings 
were delayed by snow and ice; in suf- 
focating trains sometimes snowbound 
for hours in the bleak country. But the 
elements and their wars were matter of 
indifference to the treasurer of the N. 
E. W., who ignored what the thermom- 
eter registered or the barometer indi- 
cated. In his seat by the car window, 
when the temperature marked ninety de- 
grees, the fever in his veins outburned 
the heat ; he was adding and subtracting, 
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multiplying and dividing. He waited 
patiently for cars in the patient crowds 
in the snow-piled streets of New York. 
He sat uncomplainingly on the immobile 
ferry, held between jams of floating ice. 
He was absorbed, his brain working at 
terrible speed. He was adding, multiply- 
ing, subtracting, trying to keep the pace, 
to keep his feet, to grasp the meanings 
of the lightning-changing disks that the 
kaleidoscope flashed out to him. He 
avoided his old friends, shrank from 
sharing a seat with an old-time crony— 
indeed, would rather miss a seat if he 
found he were likely to be buttonholed 
by some good-natured man whom he 
had known all his life. 

Scandal and rumor were busy with 
his name in the little town. George 
Warrener, of Grant Street, who was 
hail-fellow-well-met with his butcher 
and his servant, had disappeared, and 
the silent, morose man who took his 
place was at once envied and pitied by 
his townspeople because it was general- 
ly understood that George Warrener 
was growing rich, and that he was the 
dupe of a woman. 


Nor could Mrs. Warrener have told 
whether the winter were mild or se- 
vere. Her time was spent in caring 
for her beautiful body, in dressing, 
planning her toilets, in intrigues and 
deceptions, in keeping her appointments 
with McAllister in New York. The 
pretty woman who with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes sat by the train win- 
dow in the cars, with the temperature 
at ninety degrees, whose excitement 
rose to a greater fever heat, was in 
strong contrast to her husband’s fig- 
ure. For her the trains went too slow 
and the ferries crawled, or else they 
went too fast, for they took her back 
to Slocum. She was the first to leave 
the boat as it clanged its doors open at 
the pier. She, too, steered clear of her 
Slocum friends, avoided them, and they 
did not make it difficult. She, too, sat 
in her corner of the ferry musing and 
indifferent, inconsequent, beautiful and 
debased. There was nothing in the 
world that could unite the husband and 
wife whose mental distractions were so 
complete and whose meditations were 
so different. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ey 


THE BEGGAR 


A LITTLE Love stole through the dusk, 
Crept wraith-like through the gloom; 
Until he reached the empty hearth 
Within my lonely room. 


He was so cold—perforce I made 
A fire to keep him warm, 

So fearful—could I do aught else 
Than shelter him from harm? 


But when my gifts of warmth and cheer 
Had cleared his wistful brow, 

He flew away with all I had— 
Tis I am beggared now! 

CHARLOTTE BECKER. 






































rT was half dark in the 
garage; there was 
only the dim glow 
from the grilled beam 
lanterns before the 
closed sliding doors 
at the end of the run- 
way. From without 
came the tap of the hansom horses’ 
hoofs upon the avenue asphalt. These 
noises, the garage tenants knew, meant 
that late diners, who had lingered over 
their coffee, were hastening for the first 
act at the theater. 

Those within the shed reflected that 
for themselves were at least two hours 
of undisturbed retirement. The last ar- 
rival had entered fifteen minutes ago, 
a slim gray car, with much “‘chug-chug- 
ging” of gasoline motors, and a 
French oath from its leather-coated 
guardian as he pinched his fingers while 
bending down among the machinery. 
But now even old Juggernaut, the dis- 
abled “Seeing New York” coach, which 
stood a towering hulk in the rearmost 
shadows, an invalid taking the rest 
cure—the garage gossips whispered it 
among themselves that the ponderous 
one’s days of activity were over for- 
ever—knew that the chauffeurs were 
spending a period of cigarettes and chat 
with the cabmen in front of Delmoni- 
co’s, or with the electric coupé drivers 
around the portico pillars at Sherry’s. 

This was the only time of night that 
all the cars were together, save, per- 
haps, for one or two off on a run into 
Jersey, or down Long Island way, for 
the week end. The garage was but a 
semi-private one, it is true, where room 
for aytomobiles was rented. Yet it was 
none the less select, for the same own- 
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ers retained their floor spaces for 
months at a time; and there were few, 
if any, strangers admitted to the shed 
fellowship. 

To no one was this more pleasing 
than to the Juggernaut, who, compelled 
to remain in retirement continuously, 
liked to see familiar tonneau colors 
about him, and to discuss styles of hill- 
taking with old comrades. It was mat- 
ter for speculation just how the old 
coach was first admitted to the club. 
The reckless little yellow buckboard, 
which made almost daily jumps out to 
the Baltusrol golf links, once confided 
to the dignified, black electric victoria 
that there was really a scandal back of 
the Juggernaut’s enforced retirement— 
something about a breakdown in Madi- 
son Square in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, while the coach of a rival com- 
pany rolled by triumphantly, its mega- 
phone man calling gleeful attention to 
the plight of his rival. 

“T got it from a touring car outside 
the Albemarle, while my master went in 
for a drink one Saturday afternoon,” 
the buckboard had said. ‘“They’ll grow 
weary of putting the Juggernaut on a 
pension before long, mark my word. 
Then it will be a chauffeur in overalls 
and a trip out of the shed to—who 
knows where ?” 

“Tt’s dreadful,” the victoria had mur- 
mured, in reply. “A worn-out public 
servant is a pathetic thing.” 

The victoria had thrilled to her soft 
cushions, as she imagined herself towed 
off to the junk heap, far from her liv- 
eried mecanicien and the violet-scented 
frocks which ordinarily made up the 
most of her freight. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” the buckboard 
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had answered; “all of us must come to 
an end some time, just like our mas- 
ters. I notice a black band every now 
and then on the sleeve of a chauffeur. 
They say that our masters, too, find the 
junk heap when their carbureters are 
burned out and can’t be replaced.” 
“Who is the new car?” the victoria 
asked of the buckboard to-night. “The 
dashing one who just came in. I’ve 


never had a good look at him before.. 


There’s a verve about him somehow that 
I find attractive.” 

“He’s a Frenchman. . The ‘Gray 
Ghost,’ they call him,” said the buck- 
board. “He’s entered in a dozen cup 
races for next season, and his driver 
is a professional record-breaker from 
Paris. I’ve seen them watching the 
polo games up at Van Cortlandt Park, 
and they give everything the dust on 
the way home.” 

“T’d hate to be driven like that.” The 
victoria shivered delicately, with a faint 
rattle of springs and lamps. “I 
shouldn’t feel at all comfortable far 
from smooth asphalt. The tangles of 
cabs and cars in the shopping district 
give me all I can do to manage, with- 
out speeding on an unpleasantly dusty 
road. I don’t think my batteries could 
stand that.” 

“That’s because you’re electric, and 
low-powered,” said the buckboard. 
“You see, we’re all meant for our own 
particular line. Look at me. Now, 
I’m built for even speed, not spurts, 
and while they’ve given me good driv- 
ing power and a water circulating pump, 
they haven’t been particular about my 
voice. Confidentially, I’m a husky 
talker. You can hear me calling a 
quarter mile away, if the wind is with 
me. But I’m steady as a street car and 
never get tired. I like the road.” 

“You like the road?” said a thin, 
metallic voice. 

Again the black victoria gently shook 
her springs and lamps. ‘Who is talk- 
ing?” she whispered. 

“It’s the Gray Ghost,” the buckboard 
whispered back. “He speaks English 
like a native. He’s been on this side 
for more than a year now.” 

The Juggernaut’s deep tone inter- 


rupted. It came from the corner with 
a low rumble. Even the Gray Ghost 
was not rakish enough to continue a 
conversation without waiting for the 
old car’s speech. 

“Mighty poor taste, say I,” growled 
the Juggernaut. “I’ve never been very 
far out on the road, not further than 
the hill that takes the life out of your 
motors while you make the turn around 
Grant’s Tomb. But what I’ve seen I 
don’t like. It’s too uncertain. There’s 
a slipperiness about wet dirt that you 
never can get used to. It’s different on 
a pavement. You know every angle of 
slide there, and can keep your footing.” 

“Oh, indeed, I agree with you,” re- 
marked the victoria. 

“Tf you’ve got a skillful man at the 
throttle ” began the Gray Ghost, po- 
litely. 

“That doesn’t wipe out the hills,” 
snapped the old car. “And I’ve never 
seen one of you racing motors come in 
from a road run yet that you weren’t 
grimy and scratched, and half the time 
coughing so badly that your wrist pins 
and cylinders were sick. To stick to 
the road is suicide, I tell you.” 

“Oh, think of the Juggernaut talking 
like that!” gurgled the victoria. A 
hum at once arose from the other ma- 
chines, who were discussing the old 
car’s remarks among themselves. 

The Gray Ghost was the one who re- 
turned to the charge. “The road is 
hard work when you’re pushed,” he 
said. “I grant you that. But the bet- 
ter part of it is worth all the strained 
gears you get.” 

“T limped home once from the Clare- 
mont,” said the Juggernaut, reflective- 
ly, “and one wheel was sore for a month 
afterward.” 

“That’s because they didn’t give you 
an extra tire lashed on behind,” the 
buckboard broke in. “They had no 





right to send you out without your trav- 
eling kit.” 

“We can’t afford to carry an extra 
pound in our line,” returned the Jug- 
gernaut, crushingly. “It’s different with 
playthings.” 

“Never mind,” the victoria rippled to 
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her neighbor, soothingly. ‘“He’s old 
and sick, remember.” 

“T mean to keep on until I go to 
pieces, anyway,” saig the buckboard, 
stoutly, limbering up his yellow length 
and sighing with content as he found all 
true. “And when my time comes for 
going out of commission, I want it to 
be with some grass and a field or two 
in sight, and my pieces lying near 
enough to the road to hear now and 
then some strong and happy car go 
rasping by.” 

“Indeed!” snorted the Juggernaut. 

“No garage sanitarium for me,” the 
buckboard finished. 

“Oh, do hush,” begged the victoria. 
“He’s dld and worn out, and remember- 
ing hurts him.” 

“Your going out of commission 
wouldn’t be felt,” the Juggernaut said, 
after a long pause. “You’ve never car- 
ried anything outside of your chauf- 
feur and a bag of golf clubs, and, per- 
haps, a girl. In my time I’ve carried 
twelve top seats filled, and my motors 
alone weighed as much as you do. I 
had two of them, with reduction gears 
and individual chains. And my power 
came from an oxide battery of forty- 
four cells slung below. Add a wheel 
base of one hundred and twelve inches, 
and there’s something of a load, eh, 
friend? And when you're built to 
maintain an even six miles an hour on 
city streets, but have to stop within 
twelve feet when ordered, to prevent 
accidents, even seven-inch rubber tires 
feel the tug, I can tell you.” 

All the cars knew that the Jugger- 
naut was turning to the Gray Ghost for 
moral support. 

“That is truly something, as you 
say,” the French car agreed. “I’ve never 
heard of any boulevard coach beating 
that record.” 

“IT should think not,” said the old 
car, somewhat mollified. “And I had 
to keep my temper as well on the up 
grade, with bridal couples from the 
farm talking into my ear. The most an- 
noying pair I ever carried was on the 
seat just in front of the man with the 
megaphone. They were from Punxsu- 
tawney, Pennsylvania. They told the 


megaphone man that, without his even 
asking them.” 

“The dear things! They were in 
love,” said the victoria. “I’ve heard a 
bit of sentiment now and then myself 
on the way home from the opera.” 

“They*told the megaphone man they 
were from Punxsutawney, Pennsylva- 
nia,” repeated the Juggernaut, with re- 
proving emphasis. “And they said——’”’ 

There was a murmur from the gar- 
age corners. “I say, it’s a point of 
honor for us not to violate the confi- 
dences of our charges,” interposed the 


buckboard. “They trust us, you 
know.” 
“They were from——” The Jugger- 


naut got no further, for there was a din 
of rattled lamps, and every gear shook 
in its meshing. 

The Gray Ghost’s voice was finally 
heard above the confusion. “Come, 
now,” he said. “If you American cars 
have that code of honor, I feel that it 
should be respected. I know that my 
heavy comrade will agree with us.” 

“TI meant no harm,” said the old car. 
“T hope I recognize the ethics of our 
calling, but this bridal couple was par- 
ticularly aggravating.”’ 

“Goodness!” confided the victoria to 
the buckboard. ‘“That’s the first time 
I ever heard the Juggernaut admit that 
he might have been wrong.” 

“Tt’s the Frenchman’s 
turned the yellow machine. 
risian courtesy is infectious.” 

“We are all comrades,” the gray car 
went on. “All of us use the same gaso- 
line or restore our nervous energy from 
the same charging battery. Each of us 
has his own way to make, his own work 
to do, and must live up to the ideals 
of his occupation. But I'll confess we 
French cars gossip a bit too much. 
There is so much doing on the Bois, 
and possibly we are elevated to an ab- 
surd importance over there. At any 
rate, we discuss our masters and their 
guests freely enough. Why should we 
not, when our mecaniciens do the same 
thing in our hearing?” 

“A French anecdote,” murmured the 
victoria ; “I feel that it is coming. It will 
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be delightful, I am sure, but will it be 
quite proper ?” 

There was a rustle of expectation 
among all the gears. 

“T relate this merely to show my 
good friend, the Juggernaut, that there 
is a mission upon the road as well as 
in the town,” the gray car went on. 

“In the sunlight, now, I could show 
you traces of that mission. They’ve 
never quite patched me up; my master 
calls my bent plates honorable scars.” 

“You interest me,” said the Jugger- 
naut, respect in his tones. “I did not 
know that you, too, were a veteran.” 

“Some of you are familiar with the 
Long Island roads,” the Gray Ghost 
continued. “I spent a month among 
them last summer. I got to know 
pretty nearly all the houses in and 
around Southampton, but there was one 
lane turn I took more than any other, 
and by the middle of August I came 
to regard it as an every-evening cus- 
tom to stand with my lamps turned low 
on the gravel driveway near the stables 
of a country house that was a mass of 
brick and-red shingles and overdone 
gables. My master, of course, was 
upon the piazza, somewhere among the 
vines. There were striped awnings to 
lower if the moonlight was ridicu- 
lously bright, and, perhaps, a hammock. 
In short ’ The gray car paused 
delicately. 

It was the Juggernaut who broke the 





stillness. “There was a girl,” said the 
old car. 

“Merci. You have said it,” answered 
the other. “As girls go, she was most 


alluring. She was a perfect type of 
your American woman. We French- 
men, it is true, prefer something a trifle 
more ethereal. This girl was what you 
might call ethereal plus the sureness 
of stride and dash of manner that golf 
and freedom from too many chaperons 
contribute. My master was, you see, 
in love.” 

The individual clicking among the 
other gears, as they talked to one an- 
other in an undertone, had ceased now. 
Every car in the garage was listening 
eagerly. There had never been a real 
story-teller among them before; the 
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monologues of the Juggernaut had been 
rather more like sermons than stories. 

“And love, you must know,” con- 
tinued the grayecar, “is very much 
the same everywhere. It is not differ- 
ent in France than in this, your own 
country. And also is there the same ig- 
norance among our masters, who never 
pause to think that the motors which 
take them racing like the wind to the 
side of the woman they care for; that 
run the risk of ruining delicate gears in 
the effort to keep a tardy lover’s en- 
gagement punctually upon the minute 
—that we understand. Why, I have 
scuttered along with my master when 
he showed me a dozen different moods 
in less than five miles. 

“T’ve heard him laugh and swear by 
turns. The latter was only when he 
mentioned the other man, of whom 
more hereafter. And, once in a while, 
sliding home smoothly at night, loafing 
along over those glorious Shinnecock 
hills, I’ve heard him speak a girl’s name 
aloud, with none but the stars and my- 
self to hear. He’d say it in a whisper 
at first, as if he were afraid the breeze 
might catch it up out of his lips and 
go calling it over the scrub pines, out 
into the bay with its fleet of drowsy, 
anchored yachts. But, after a while, 
he’d speak it with confidence, almost 
boldly, not once but many times. When 
this would happen I knew that things 
had gone well at the many-gabled house, 
and, upon reflection, I always recalled 
that then I had seen the other man’s 
car lamps flash up and out of the drive- 
way long before my master and I had 
started. So I used to laugh in my 
own way as I heard him.” 

“They never recognize our laugh,” 
remarked the Juggernaut, ponderously. 
“When I used to laugh my driver 
would always get worried. He thought 
there was something wrong with my 
motors.” 

“And yet I had no true reason for 
laughing,” said the gray car. “For 
there was a tragedy behind the last 
time I had heard a man speak a 
woman’s name aloud like that. My 
first master, the Count de—there’s no 
use mentioning names—tooled me home 














from Longchamps one day, and there 
was a name sounding boldly upon his 
lips, too—a woman’s name, of course. 
He never steered me to the races again.” 

“Ah!” said thé black victoria, ea- 
gerly. 

“There had been some thrusting, the 
kind which you make game of over 
here,” said the Gray Ghost, “only this 
time it was in earnest. When my mas- 
ter’s garage went at the executor’s sale 
I was brought to America. I have put 
France very far behind me,’and the old 
story seems almost musty to me. I 
don’t believe I could be sure of the 
French girl’s name now.” He was 
silent for a little while. 

“He has memories,” the victoria con- 
fided to the yellow buckboard. “And 
memories are worth having, even if 
they hurt.” 

But the gray machine was speaking 
again. ‘Your pardon, my friends,” he 
said. ‘“‘Where were we? Ah, yes, 
Southampton and my new master, and 
the name he loved to speak. Well, the 
summer was going and the game grew 
more interesting by the day. Evening 
and afternoon I’d sulk beside the other 
man’s car at the side of the house, while 
our masters fought it out with draw- 
ing-room swords within. 

“The other car wasn’t a bad sort; 
French, too, and a bright red. I had 
been blue when I made the voyage 
across, and it was because the girl hap- 
pened to say that she hated blue one 
afternoon when we were on the way 
home from the clubhouse tea, that I 
made a quick journey to Southampton 
the next day and was fitted for my suit 
of gray.” 

“As if color made any difference,” 
growled the Juggernaut. “That’s the 
woman of it. Gears are the thing, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

The Gray Ghost made as if he had 
not heard. “I remember that she 
clapped her hands—very small but 
strong hands they were—when my mas- 
ter ran me up to the house the morning 
after I had come away from the garage 
tailor’s. I tell you I was well groomed, 
if it is I that say it. ‘Oh, you pretty, 
pretty car!’ she exclaimed. ‘Now I like 
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you.’ And she ran upstairs, saying 
she must put on gray also and go for 
a ride with us at once. And she did, 
cutting an engagement with the other 
man. All of which was a clean point 
for my master, and I’ve been gray ever 
since and am likely to stay so. 

“That was the woman of it, you see. 
My master had taken many pains for 
the girl—pains that caused him more 
trouble and heartache than his mere 
sending me to the painter, and yet she 
had paid him with only a little nod, or, 
sometimes, had laughed at him until 
the red had crept into his cheek. But 
now she clapped her hands and was 
genuinely pleased. 

“It was very much the same way that 
she acted with the other man, I found 
out. The other man’s car and I, al- 
though bound by loyalty to our mas- 
ters to be not much more than civil 
toward one another, yet had a deal to 
say while we used to wait in the drive- 
way. As for my red fellow, he thought 
it was an even thing between them for 
the girl, but believed, from what he had 
learned—the girl’s rubber-tired runa- 
bout could talk our automobile lan; 
guage after a fashion—that the other 
man would win out in the end, because 
there were a great many things he had 
which my master hadn’t—yachts and a 
town house, for example. 

“We had the thing out together one 
evening when the red car slid into place 
beside me later than usual, badly 
scratched about the wheel guards. 

““One of my chauffeur nights,’ heex- 
plained to me after his power had been 
shut off. “They don’t come very often 
down here, but they’re something fre- 
quent and awful when we’re in town.’ ” 

“T endured one of those nights,” said 
the black victoria, shudderingly. “I’ve 
been afraid of every new man in livery 
I’ve seen since.” 

“And then the worst of it is that our 
masters never know why we are tired 
the next morning,” the yellow buck- 
board broke in. “It isn’t so much the 
pace at which they drive us, although 
that pumps the life out of one’s driv- 
ing gear, but the mixed freight you’ve 
got to carry.” 
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“Like the people from Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pennsylvania,” rumbled the Jug- 
gernaut. 

“Very much like them, I fancy,” said 
the gray car. “The butler, with a party 
of maids and, perhaps, a stableman, 
all of them with a bit too much dinner 
wine. It’s a change—more than a 
change; it’s a—as you Americans say 
—a ‘come down’ for a really respecta- 
ble car.” 

“To say nothing of the dirty road- 
house barns you wait in while they’re 
inside, pounding the piano and drink- 
ing beer,” added a steam car from the 
shadows. 

“With maybe a haphazard running 
amuck down Seventh Avenue through 
the park, with a policeman on a motor- 
cycle trying to catch up long enough to 
read your number and disgrace you by 
having you driven to the green lights 
of a station house,” volunteered another 
machine. 

“But the story. We are forgetting 
the story,” murmured the victoria, anx- 
iously, to the buckboard. 

“It was anger over the racking he'd 
been put to that loosened the red car’s 
tongue,” the gray car went on. “Every 
time we met after that night we were 
more civil than we had been, and in 
time we both took a sort of sportsman- 
like interest in the race our masters 
were running, very much as if we were 
discussing a matter of road records. 
It was on a certain afternoon when we 
were neighbors on the turf by the gulf 
clubhouse—the everlasting sandwiches 
and tea being consumed inside—that 
he said to me: ‘You'll be trying the 
gravel of other driveways pretty soon 
now. We’ve won out.’” 

“Ah!” whispered the victoria. 

“Of course I asked what he meant. 
‘They’ve fixed it all up—the girl and 
my master,’ he said. ‘They’ve arranged 
a honeymoon journey to town with me 
of a Thursday evening.’ 

“*VYou mean they’re going to cut and 
run—elope?’ I asked him. And that’s 
what they had done, according to him. 
It seems that the girl’s people didn’t like 
the other man, thought he was a bit off 
color and all that—and, to be frank, he 


was. 3ut, on the other hand, they 
didn’t want the girl to fall in love with 
my master, because he wasn’t even ap- 
proximately rich. And, somehow, the 
girl had decided things for herself, and 


had made up her mind to run off with 


the other man—on Thursday, the red 
car said. It was to be a dash for an 
evening express train over the rolling 
country to Good Ground; the red car 
was to be left in the saloon stable across 
the road from the little station, and 
there would be a wedding the minute 
they’d crossed the Thirty-fourth Street 
ferry and a cab had whisked them off 
to a minister. 

“You may imagine how I rattled on 
my way home that afternoon. The 
girl was with us, and it was a Tues- 
day. My master seemed a dolt, for 
even I could feel a different tone in her 
voice as she fluttered out of the tonneau 
and shook hands, without giving him a 
chance to climb down from the steering 
wheel. 

““Good-by, Tommie,’ she said. 
been such a nice afternoon.’ ~ 

“She had never said ‘Good-by’ be- 
fore. But he never noticed it. 

“ *To-morrow ?” I heard him ask. 

“No, not to-morrow.’ 

“Thursday, then; these bully after- 


‘It’s 


_noons won't last long, you know.’ 


“No, I can’t make it Thursday. I've 
a particularly pressing engagement for 
Thursday.’ 

“*Well, then, Friday. You can’t say 
‘no’ to Friday ?’ 

““All right, Friday—if I’ve not de- 
cided to go to town,” was the answer. 

“My master laughed, little knowing 
that I was pitying him. “Then the town 
is calling you, too?’ he said. ‘It’s been 
calling me for weeks, the town and my 
business that’s been going to the dogs.’ 

“Yes, the town is calling me,’ re- 
peated the girl. ‘And, after all, it is 
so easy—going to the dogs. Some- 
times, when one is badgered to death, 
anything seems like a welcome choice 
—even the dogs.’ 

“Took here, 


Madge,’ he _ began. 


“You’ve simply got to listen to me.’ 
“Oh, the pity of it, to feel him sitting 
still and fiddling with the wheel when 
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he should have been on the ground, per- 
suading her to step back into the ton- 
neau and begin a race for Good Ground 
and the evening express, forty-eight 
hours before the red car came to claim 
its precious freight. 

“*No, don’t be silly, Tommie,’ the 
girl called back at him. Her feet were 
pattering upon the veranda then. And 
I fairly snorted as we made the turn 
and shot out into the fair road.” 

“That, as you said, was a Tuesday.” 
It was the Juggernaut who interrupted, 
and the Gray Ghost began to speak 
again, slowly: 

“That was a Tuesday. You may 
judge, my friends, of my state of mind. 
We did not journey toward the house 
of the many gables the next day, but we 
did travel many miles along unfamiliar 
roads, my master often halting me with 
a jerk that played hob with my nerves, 
and flinging himself out at intervals to 
tramp up and down under the trees, bit- 
ing at his pipe savagely. And so it came 
Wednesday and Thursday.” 

“There wasn’t any way of telling 
him, of course,” the victoria remarked, 
half apologetically. 

“No, there wasn’t any way of telling 
him,” said the gray car. “Our masters 
never know when we are trying to talk 
to them. I met that poor English tor- 
pedo car being. dragged to a hospital 
shop the day after the train collision at 
Jamaica. ‘It wasn’t my fault,’ he called, 
as my master halted to look the poor 
fellow over. ‘I tried to tell them I was 
being pushed too fast to use my brake 
properly, but they only thought my 
piston-connecting rods were out of or- 


der, and began to tinker with my 
breathing.’ 
“It was that way with me. ‘Lord, 


but you’re getting to be a noisy load of 
rails!’ my master would say as he’d feel 
me all over and find nothing wrong. 
“You’re due for a stay at a Columbus 
Circle sanitarium when we get back to 
town.’ And so it came Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

“After dinner—I was quite gloomy 
all by myself, with my thinking of the 
red car’s triumph—I heard my master 
outside the shed, and then I shook with 


joy until my gasoline bubbled, for I 
heard him tell the man to run me out. 
And when I saw him with evening 
clothes showing under his unbuttoned 
raincoat, I knew we were bidding de- 
fiance to the girl’s orders; we were not 
waiting until Friday for our next visit. 

“You may rely upon it that, if I ever 
rattled, I rattled for joy upon that jour- 
ney. Perhaps, after all, 1 might have a 
word for the saying to my old ac- 
quaintance and rival, the red machine. 
In every race, you know, you will find 
the long shots, the cars that don’t seem 
to have a chance; and they must be 
reckoned with sooner or later. But we 
were late, I feared, as the white road 
slipped beneath my tires, and it was 
bright moonlight as we slid into the 
familiar driveway. 

“TI was so bent upon making the turn 
to the steps neatly that I did not notice 
all that my master did. ‘Hello!’ I 
heard him say, as he reduced speed to 
a mere crawl. Then I saw why. 

“Upon the long verandas there was 
being shown anything but properly con- 
ducted society tableaux. To begin with, 
there were two or three maids rushing 
about or bending over a rattan lounging 
seat near the door. You could make 
out the white of their cuffs and caps 
quite plainly; as I have said, it was 
very bright moonlight. 

“At the foot of the steps stood a trap 
—the girl’s trap—with a pair of grooms 
clumsily adjusting harness buckles; 
they evidently had driven out of the 
stables in hot haste, with only half their 
cords on. Fuming around them, now 
on this side and now on that, was the 
girl’s. father—hatless and a four-in- 
hand whip in his hand, which he must 
have caught up at random. As my 
wheels clutched to stop, I heard a sound 
from the rattan which I recognized, al- 
though the lounge was in shadow and 
I could not see. It was the girl’s moth- 
er. And the girl’s mother was, I re- 
gret to say, almost hysterical. So were 
the white-capped maids with the smell- 
ing bottles. 

“The excited man with the whip 
fairly leaped toward us as we halted. 
I can tell you that even I was shaking 
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like one of those buck-jumping motors 
Fournier rides on race days, when it’s 
stripped to the buff and is nothing but 
scrap steel pinned loosely together and 
packed full of explosive devils. 

“*Good God, Trevano!’ he shouted. 
‘You’ve come just in time. You must 
let me commandeer your car, and play 
chauffeur for me, too. There’s the 
devil to pay.’ 

“And again there was a wail from 
the rattan. 

“I knew it all now. The jig was more 
than up. They'd bolted, with the red 
car singing a gasoline ‘Lohengrin’ as 
he scurried off with them to Good 
Ground. 

“*You mean?’ said my master. 

““Tt’s Madge, Mr. Trevano. She’s 
gone. The rattan occupant had 
dragged herself to one of the porch 
pillars, where she stood clinging, two 
maids hovering about her. 

“*With Farnsworth, the puppy!’ 
burst out the girl’s father. ‘Damn it! 
Will you grooms never have done? 
Take the trap back to the stables, any- 
way. We shan’t need it now.’ And he 
started to climb in beside my master. 

“When the latter spoke I hardly 
knew his voice. There was a thread of 
steel, cold steel, in it that wasn’t exact- 
ly beautiful, although it was impressive. 

““T don’t think I quite understand 
what you wish me to do,’ said the voice. 

“Do! shouted the man with the 
whip. ‘You’ve got to help me catch 
them. They left a note, I tell you. It 
was just like Madge’s careless impu- 
dence to flaunt the thing in our faces 
before they were safely off. She left 
a note to be given to her mother the 
moment Farnsworth and his infernal 
red machine had gone. She didn’t try 
to throw dust in our eyes. There wasn’t 
any need. It read straight enough. 
They’re bound for Good Ground to 
make the evening express for New 
York, and a preacher who won’t ask too 
many uncomfortable questions.’ 

““T can’t take you,’ replied my mas- 
ter. ‘I'll lend you my car if you like. 


But I can’t go along.’ 
“*VYou’ve got to,’ shouted the other. 
‘I can’t run one of the devilish things ; 


never tried to. Man, it’s my daughter’s 
happiness that’s at stake. Farnsworth’s 
a puppy, you know that, don’t you?’ 

“*Yes, I’m quite aware of that,’ said 
my master. 

“At this the drooping figure by the 
porch pillar collapsed again, and the 
maids drew her out of sight toward the 
rattan lounge. 

“Hang you!’ yelled the girl’s father. 
He started to run toward the stables, 
to call back the trap, I fancy, but my 
master had leaped from his seat and 
laid hold of him. 

“*Listen to me,’ he said. ‘The de- 
cencies of existence have got to be 
looked to even if everyone’s daughter 
runs off with a puppy. Some girls pre- 
fer puppies. You can’t go with me, and 
you can’t go alone. There’s only one 
other thing left. And when you think 
it over, remember that every minute 
counts now. I know the road to Good 
Ground, and I know another short cut 
with S0me rough meadow work. If 
my car can cover it I'll start with a 
good five minutes’ leeway, in spite of 
Farnsworth’s lead.’ 

“The old gentleman had sunk upon 
the lower step and was jabbering wild- 
ly now, and crying. He wasn’t decora- 
tive. The transformation of rage into 
tears seldom is. 

“Tf I go,’ said my master, ‘I’m go- 
ing first of all for myself. That will 
give me the right. It will be a fair 
battle between Farnsworth and me, 
then. I'll go for the knowing that here- 
after I’m to have an even show. You 
don’t have to like me. But can’t you 
see that I can’t go unless I get a par- 
ent’s commission? Of course it’s tak- 
ing advantage of a technicality. Even 
Farnsworth will know that. But it’s 
the only way out of it—the only way I 
can interfere and not be a cad.’ 

“The old fellow staggered to his feet. 
‘Go!’ he fairly yelled. ‘And curse you 
and Farnsworth both for a pair of 
housebreakers.’ 

“The last thing I heard as we sped 
out upon the road was the echo of 
moaning from the rattan lounge—‘keen- 
ing,’ the only Irish chauffeur I ever 
knew used to call it. 
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“There we were upon an odd enough 
errand, and I shivered as I thought of 
that meadow cross-country hurdling— 
it was nothing else. I’d known more 
than one machine to try and take it, 
with wicked results. But this was not 
cups nor records. We were after a 
girl whose gray colors I wore, and the 
red car had her in his grip. The red 
car, perhaps more than any other 
thought, put a furious determination 
into my work. And we ate up the 
moonlit road eagerly.” 

“*Ah, that is a story,’ whispered the 
black victoria to the yellow buckboard. 
There was an almost oppressive silence 
in the garage as the Gray Ghost pro- 
ceeded : 

“There’s nothing to be gained by 
boasting of that cross-country work. 
Those of you who’ve ever taken part 
in a New Jersey motor-gymkana will 
know something about what it was like. 
I lurched out into the highway at the 
end of it, skidding over the slippery 
planks of a brook bridge that the county 
supervisors should have had repaired 
long ago. I was wrenched, and my 
tires were chipped a bit, but I was still 
as resolute as my master, whose steady 
hand I could feel upon my steering 
wheel. It makes a big difference in the 
way you take hills or bad turnpikes— 
the sort of grip that holds you true. 

“A half mile beyond the clubhouse 
turn we halted. My master looked at 
his watch, nodded, as if satisfied, and 
then we moved slowly back, almost to 
the foot of the hill that slants fairly 
sheer, within sight of the straight road 
to the town. It was the ideal spot, one 
a real strategist would have chosen, no 
houses being within call, and the road- 
way not wide enough for two machines 
passing unless one of them swerved 
well out into the shrubbery filled rain 
gullies. There in the white moonlight 
we paused. 

“Not for long; it was I who first 
heard them. Faintly, but none the less 
certainly, I heard the occasional snort 
of a car—the red car. And, finally, the 
breeze freshening a trifle and blowing 
it toward us, I made out the sharp, me- 
tallic lilt of my rival, singing a French 


road song that, doubtless, he had 
learned from the same cars on the 
other side that I had. It is not an easy 
thing to translate it. The lines lose 
much of the color. But in English the 
burden would go something like this: 


Allons! the road. Highway yo-ho! 
Tires that rasp and the flashing tonneau. 
Fast flitting trees, 
Cleft summer breeze. 
Paris our journey’s end. Thither we go.” 


The Gray Ghost hummed the refrain 
in very much the same thin tone the 
red car must have used that night, hal- 
looing over the Shinnecock hills. Every 
car within hearing thrilled. Even the 
old Juggernaut creaked approval. As 
for the black victoria, she murmured 
ecstatically to her neighbor. 

“No French car sings that song un- 
less he is feeling gay and confident. The 
motors whose masters have won at the 
races chant it together while slipping 
homeward. The machines who do not 
carry winners plod along silently. I 
knew the red car was in fine feather. 
Little he recked of us. 

“My master leaned forward, pushed 
the black lids across my two acetylene 
eyes; and there we waited until tie 
others should slow up to descend the 
hill. As it turned out, they fancied 
themselves safe enough from pursuit, 
and were coming along very evenly. 
What shadows were cast by the scrub 
pines lay wrapped about us, and when 
we saw them we must have been quite 
unseen, even if the red car’s occupants 
had been looking -for interference. 

“When the machine—it looked black 
in the moon haze—was cleanly outlined 
above us, my master shot on the power, 
my eyes winked again and we moved 
fair out in the center of the roadway. 

“« “Paris our journey’s end. Thither 
we go,”’ I spat toward my rival—my 
enemy now. He heard me, if the girl 
and the man did not. Then I marked 
the brakes go on hard at the crest. 

“ “Hello, ahead!’ the other man called. 
‘Give us room to pass, will you?? We 
had moved forward now until there 
was not more than a rod or two be- 
tween us. I know that I had to strain 
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with my rear tires to keep from slip- 
ping. 

“Then there came a cry—from the 
girl. She had first followed the red 
car in knowing. And a second later 
came the man’s voice in an ugly growl. 
Things were so still that we might have 
talked as we would have done across 
a dinner table. ‘Whose car is that?’ 
asked the man. But he knew already. 

“Oh, Tommie Trevano!’ wailed the 
girl. And I saw that she was not on 
the driving seat beside Farnsworth, but 
behind. 

“*T know this isn’t Friday, Madge,’ 
remarked my master. ‘But I came for 
a reason. Practical jokes often look 
rather unpleasant the morning after, 
‘you know.’ 

“For the last time, are you going to 
give us room?’ asked Farnsworth. 

“Do you wish Miss Merridale to re- 
turn in my car or your own?’ inquired 
my master in turn. 

““How did you do it, you steeple- 
chase elephant?’ sneered the red car at 
me between puffs. 

““Never mind,’ said I, feeling my 
wrenched wheels. ‘It isn’t all over 
yet.’ 

“And it wasn’t. The girl in her gray 
dust veil—an odd color, ours, to wear 
for a runaway in a red car, I thought— 
leaned across the other man’s shoulder 
and put a hand upon his arm pleadingly. 

“*No, I won't,’ he snarled. ‘We’re 
going on, if we have to run him down.’ 

“That was all, save for a real scream 
of alarm from the girl. I knew in an 
instant what was coming. The red ma- 
chine was a spitting demon as he 
charged down upon us with a howl of 
released wheel clutches. But my mas- 
ter was not backward, and gave me my 
head in time. 

“Well, I knew the weak spot of those 
red cars—amidships, among the slen- 
der driving rods—and with a final, aw- 
ful tugging of my strained gears I met 
them—met them well. 

“In the hideous grind of metal, the 
tinkling of splintered lamps and the 
bruising crash against my outer plates, 
I kept my footing, a car stricken and 
with the blind staggers, but worthy of 


my master, who had sprung clear and 
was among the bushes beyond the 
spilled red car, whose upturned wheels 
were churning wildly until there was 
a crack and one or two despairing 
wheezes. 

““T’m through,’ groaned my rival. 
And so he was. 

“Pretty soon a bundle of gray was 
placed within my keeping. My master 
stood beside me, listening to the girl 
sobbing among the cushions. 

““Heaven forgive me if I’ve hurt 
more than your heart this night,’ he 
kept saying. 

““T don’t think you’ve hurt even 
that,’ said the girl, after a while. ‘And, 
oh, Tommie, it wouldn’t have looked 
pretty in to-morrow’s papers, and, any- 
way, it was a terrible mistake.’ 

“*You mean that you are going to 
quite forgive me?” 

““Maybe I mean something more 
than that—maybe I mean something 
that I’ve never been sure of until now.’ 

“The girl’s voice somehow seemed 
gray, like her veil—colorless, but with 
the lack of color that comes not from 
untruthfulness, but from the fear of 
letting the hues of quick joy flash out 
too brightly. 

“As for my master, he made a quick 
step toward the tonneau, but checked 
himself and whirled on his heel. 

“She stretched out her arms to him 
—she seemed very weak and helpless, 
sitting there in the moonlight, while 
St. George strode off past his slain 
dragon, a red one with gasoline insides 
this time. 

*“*Tommie! 
leave me?’ 

““T’d be the cad I was afraid you’d 
think me, if I pressed my advantage 
now, with him lying stunned over yon- 
der,’ said my master. Whereat the fig- 
ure in gray crumpled up on my cush- 
ions again.” 

“But you carried the other man 
home?” It was a timid question that 


You aren’t going to 


came tremulously from the black vic- 
toria despite her. 

“The bent plates I wear have never 
been touched,” said the Gray Ghost, 
It was as if his story-telling 


slowly. 








mood were over, and he had turned to 
the silent remembering of things. “And 
as for the other man——” 

There was a grating noise as the gar- 
age door slid back. A man and a girl, 
the latter slim and wrapped in an opera 
cloak, entered, while a leather-coated 
chauffeur who followed them touched 
a button, causing an incandescent 
bunch-light to reveal the huddled group 
of motors, the old sightseeing car a 
huge bulk by the rear wall. 

Swiftly the mecanicien trundled the 
Gray Ghost toward the runway, and the 
man placed the girl in the tonneau. 
“You drive us home, Henri,” he said. 

The girl patted the cushion beside 
her. ‘It’s a dear car, Tommie. I don’t 
want you ever to buy me another,” she 
said. 

The man laughed, and the Gray 
Ghost, edging away to clear his rear 
wheels, chuckled gently back to his 
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companions, “Do you hear, mes amis?” 
Then with a crackling slide he was off, 
lost in the avenue lamp blur. 

There was a hum and a rattle from 
the motors as several other chauffeurs 
entered the garage to see that their 
cars were ready for their masters. 

“Do you suppose,” began the black 
victoria to the yellow buckboard—‘“do 
you suppose és 

“Ho! ho!” rumbled the Juggernaut. 
“And so they were married—like the 
people from Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“The rats must be busy in that old 
rubberneck coach again,’ said one of 
the leather-coated men, wiping his fin- 
gers after an exploration among his 
dim gears. ‘‘There’s hardly a cushion 
left that they haven’t chewed to rags.” 

“And so they were married,” said the 
Juggernaut, with a final rumble. ‘Mar- 
ried.” 
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THE JOURNEY 


HE wind of the day blows downward 
From the moor and the far lone height, 
And sinks to rest on the brooding breast 
Of the hushed and mothering night. 


The river sweeps from the mountain 
To find its peace in the sea; 

But, oh, my heart, thou must yearn on 
To all eternity. 


Restless, unsatisfied, longing, 
Evermore doomed to roam; 
For thou hast gone on a journey long 
To those hills of the soul’s far home. 
W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


















HE rules reported to 
have been formulated 
by one of our ambas- 
sadors concerning the 
matter of social pref- 
erment among Amer- 
icans in European so- 
ciety are likely to be 

the cause of considerable debate among 

those people most affected by them. 

Already there are signs of agitation. 
The panic among American news- 

paper correspondents as to whether our 

embassies are to draw a line of ostra- 
cism, and receive and entertain only 
those persons who are “in the swim” 
of New York, Newport, Boston or 

Philadelphia, must amuse Europeans 

and some Americans. 

The Honorable John W. Foster, the 
veteran diplomat and statesman, would 
practically wipe out not only all grades 
of diplomatic representation, but, it is 
to be believed from his utterances, all 
embassies of any sort. Like many oth- 
ers, he is, no doubt, of*the opinion that 
in these days of rapid communication 
by cable, etc., ambassadors are a super- 
fluous commodity; that, if ornamental, 
which is rare, they are at least use- 
less. 

This is, of course, a matter of opin- 
ion. Ambassadorial consequence al- 
ways remains a marvel, and appears to 
waken peculiar antagonism in the pro- 
vincial souls of Western and Southern 
congressmen and senators. Neverthe- 
less, if these gentlemen themselves are 
offered a legation, we find that they do 
not decline it. We charitably infer that 





this change of base, this apparent in- 
is due to their gentle re- 


consistency, 
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gard for the social ambitions of their 
wives and daughters. 

It is a known fact that but few of 
our representatives abroad are persons 
of any antecedents or tradition. They 
are—in these days when wealthy dis- 
play is necessary to keep up any per- 
manent prestige — usually recruited 
from the ranks of the new, or one gen- 
eration, rich. Men of brains, no doubt, 
on their own lines; of brawn, push and 
eager aspiration. Like all parvenus, 
these men and their womenkind are 
chary of their freshly acquired posi- 
tion, and are, therefore, loath to jeop- 
ardize it by any catholicity in the matter 
of their drawing rooms. 

We confess that the crowd received 
at their Fourth of July or New Year’s 
“functions” may be a trifle dispiriting 
to their inflamed dreams of social su- 
premacy. The question is: “Que 
faires?” These tiresome, nomadic 
Americans, who were their pals once 
and are now their inferiors—what is to 
be done with them? Would not a 
speedy recall follow a too tight closing 
of embassy portals? This is why the 
two or three national fétes are partic- 
ularly welcome, enabling our represen- 
tatives abroad, at small trouble and ex- 
pense, to let in the “rabble’—so one 
once prudently named it in my hearing. 
They can keep this element out and be 
more exclusive the rest of the year. 
Yet, after all, what does this exclusive- 
ness serve, and whom? 

We are amazingly over-secure of our 
own importance in Europe. What do 
these people care for the petty spats, 
rivalries and bickerings of a handful 
of aliens? Does the Duchesse d’Uzés 
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even know who our ambassador in 
Paris is? Does the Duke of Devon- 
shire care if he be a well fed parvenu 
or a starving savant? Why, for that 
matter, President Roosevelt is the first 
of our rulers who has ever acquired 
any European prestige. In parenthe- 
sis, the other day, in his wife’s draw- 
ing room, a distinguished English di- 
plomatist, who has been ambassador at 
various continental courts, asked me 
if McKinley had ever reached the pres- 
idency. I could not fathom if this 
question was the result of ignorance or 
of impending senility. I answered: 
“Never. He died in bed of indiges- 
tion produced by his disappointment.” 
To which the gentleman, who did much 
to render my visit in London agree- 
able, replied: “Ah!” 

In speaking of Americans, let us 
quote Vanity Fair: 

They entertain with an originality and 
entrain, and, above all, a splendid disregard 
of money, which our sadly handicapped aris- 
tocracy cannot afford to imitate. Here let 
it be said that although the American is 
popularly supposed to possess, above all 
others, the gift of assimilability, and to be 
able to turn herself into such an admirable 
imitation of a French woman, a German or 
an Italian as to be almost indistinguishable 
from the real thing, never does she become 
an English woman, in spite of—or is it, 
perhaps, because of?—the kinship existing 
between the two nations. Indeed, it is as- 
serted by some that she is managing to turn 
her English sister into a not very satisfac- 
tory imitation of herself. Of late years we 
have learned many little things from the 
Americans—in fact, the big daughter across 
the Atlantic has, in approved modern style, 
shown a distinct inclination to teach her 
small mother the way she should go. 


When in London recently I myself 
heard among a bevy of smart English 
girls one, slanting her hat at an eccen- 
tric angle before the mirror, exclaim— 
quite without humor, quite gravely, but 
with exultation—“I think this way I 
almost look like an American.” And 
the chorus commended her effort. It 
is true that in Europe American 
women are now imitated, because they 
are supposed to be the most alluring 
creatures in the world, and the most 
chic. 

When our ambassadors have not been 
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parvenus, they have sometimes been 
scholars. We have vaunted this as 
proving that we are not a nation of 
snobs. But there are scholars and 
scholars. The fact that a man has 
written a treatise on economics, finance, 
law or irrigation does not necessarily fit 
him to grace the palaces of princes. 

An elegant, distinguished woman, 
one of those clever Americans who al- 
ways behave like beauties, even if they 
are not, a resident of Rome, once called 
upon one of these savant diplomats on 
a matter of urgent affairs. She found 
the erudite recluse—who had not 
learned, with all his knowledge, that 
material beauty and grace liberate, rest 
from mental obsession—sitting in his 
shirt sleeves in a very shabby room. His 
chair was tilted back from his desk, his 
pot hat pushed back from his forehead, 
and he was rhythmically spitting at a 
distant hearth with conscientious regu- 
larity. He did not rise upon her en- 
trance, continuing to tilt and spit. What 
could this man, who was the laughing- 
stock of the Italian court, where his 
solecisms were the object of ridicule, 
do for this lady or any other lady? 

ers was a salon, not a restaurant. 
of the Roman aristocracy 
danced at her parties. She was received 
in their most fastidious society, not be- 
cause of her embassy, but in spite of 
it. It is obvious she did not ask its 
favors. 

When I was presented at the Russian 
court, there was an American woman 
in St. Petersburg, a woman of letters, 
whose intellectual attainments had at- 
tracted the attention and friendship of 
many important Russians. She desired 
the same honor. It was refused to her 
on the tactful grounds that her Boston 
ancestry was not of sufficiently fine 
fleur! She was a woman of spirit, and 
told me she would be presented, in any 
case. And it came to pass that Prince 
Dolgorouky was, indeed, forced to see 
to it that she made her courtesy, in 
spite of the embargo of her ambassa- 
dor. A lady of the court espoused her 
cause, and she snapped her fingers mer- 
rily in the face of her native spon- 
sors. 
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The American embassies abroad are 
dull places enough, and persons who 
have any claim to social recognition 
are usually glad to avoid them. 

I remember the naive daughter of 
one of our ambassadors to France said 
to me at a dinner party: “I should 
enjoy Paris so much if I only could 
meet some nice French people.” <A 
laugh ran about the table. The situa- 
tion in France is certainly strained 
and distinctly difficult. The republican 
coterie is despised and ridiculed by the 
fashionable ; yet it is often the only one 
met at our embassy, which, by once re- 
ceiving an Orleans prince with unusual 
honor, came near causing a casus belli. 

How inexperienced indeed are our 
diplomats and their spouses! How 
careless and unconventional are their 
methods! Persons of national promi- 
nence have been known to leave cards 
at our embassies as a usual matter of 
etiquette. They have been ignored or 
not returned for weeks; no kindness 
shown, no courtesy extended; the com- 
monest rules of politeness neglected. 
At the English, French, Spanish or 


Italian embassies a card would invari; 


ably be returned within twenty-four 


hours; a letter of introduction hon-, 


ored by an invitation within forty- 
eight. There are special secretaries to 
attend to such duties. Not long ago a 
near and valued relative of our Presi- 
dent’s was rudely treated in a foreign 
city by the minister’s wife. The Amer- 
ican wife of a foreign ambassador 
elected to give a dinner party on the 
day after the assassination of a power- 
ful sovereign. Her husband in vain 
represented to her that it might cost 
him his career. She would not listen. 
She was valiantly determined to run a 
little republic of her own. This act 
laid the first seed of a discord which 
flowered eventually in the divorce 
courts. 

I should recommend Americans in- 
tent upon a sojourn in Europe to take 
good letters. With these entrée is as- 
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sured. Their embassy can and will do 
little either to help or to hinder their 
progress. If its beneficiaries are agree- 
able people, it is well to meet them as 
such, but to make light of their undue 
pretensions and sail safely over their 
fiat. 

Money remains the principal talis- 
man which enables unknown Americans 
to succeed—anywhere. Given plenty 
of that and comely daughters, Euro- 
peans, still inclined to think us all 
“canaille’-—poor, deluded, incompetent, 
complacent creatures that they are— 
will open wide their doors. They are 
bored and in want of amusement. They 
are dull and in want of enlivenment. 
They are hard up and in want of 
“dots.” How can any American am- 
bassador supply all these requisites? 
How can he extinguish the man who 
gives great ladies points in Wall Street ; 
shove away the pretty girl who has 
five millions in each pocket? The Eng- 
lish great lady will simply raise her 
lorgnon and, looking across the room, 
ask, vacantly: “Who is this man?” 

King Edward has the address to flat- 
ter and to play with Americans. He 
is astute enough to have gauged his 
own limitations. He has always had 
the wit to use his special gift—the so- 
cial one—for all it was worth. His 
complaisance has turned the heads of 
one or two of our envoys, ingenuous 





‘enough to imagine that political policy 


meant personal predilection. For in- 
genuous they are! They have less hu- 
mor than they think! The king’s ephem- 
eral civilities mean very little. And 
could they but hear what some of their 
hosts and hostesses say of them! What- 
ever they may attempt, they are not 
powerful enough to make friends or 
enemies for the aspirants to social no- 
tice, especially in London, where the 
exact value of royal amiability is smiled 
at and understood. They cannot im- 
pose their compatriots and they will not 
crush them. The Europeans will at- 
tend to their own visiting lists. 
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WHE judge glanced fur- 
tively about him, “I 
am flying,” he said, 
“from an intellectual 
lady. Please rescue 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said 
Egeria. ‘Let me ex- 
press my appreciation of your delicate 
skill in handling a two-edged weapon.” 

The judge ignored the retort courte- 
ous. “A woman never seems able to 
take her intellect sanely,”’ he continued, 
gloomily. “If such gifts as great 
beauty and transcendent virtue become 
obnoxious when they are vaunted by 
their possessors, then how much more 
objectionable is intellectual vainglory ? 
A woman affects to take her beauty 
meekly—‘a poor thing, but mine own’ ; 
she is regarded with suspicion if she 
prate of her virtue; but of her brain 
she makes a pageant.” 

“Ah,” remarked Egeria, with lan- 
guor, “and I dare say you hold to those 
rococo views so thoroughly incorpo- 
rated in the thirty-nine articles of man’s 
creed, that a woman’s mentality is al- 
ways in inverse ratio to her powers of 
attraction.” 

The judge refused to answer a di- 
rect question. “I don’t care how much 
intellect she has,” he insisted, stoutly. 
“T only ask that she doesn’t flaunt it in 
my face, and ask me to sit an admiring 
and applauding audience while she puts 
it through its paces. It’s not her pos- 
session of it that I object to; it’s her 
self-consciousness about it. She never 
ignores it or allows it to go and sit 
quietly in the corner. It is always in 
evidence.” 

“In a way you are right,” admitted 
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Egeria, reluctantly. “I wonder why 
it is. I know quantities of clever men; 
but they rarely seem to regard them- 
selves as ‘We are the people, knowledge 
shall die with us.’ They are apt to 
prate to you enthusiastically and end-. 
lessly of some new and rather boyish 
hobby. For instance, there is a man 
whose achievements in a particular line 
have made him a great figure; now he 
finds his rest and recreation in painting 
atrocious pictures. Of his important 
and interesting work he rarely speaks; 
but he will descant endlessly upon the 
merits of those abominable pictures, 
and exhibit them with a naive and child- 
like pride.” 

“But,” asked the judge, quickly, “did 
you ever know a woman lawyer or ac- 
tress or writer or mathematician who 
would forego all mention of her life- 
work to discourse joyously on the mak- 
ing of buttonholes ?” 

“It is so short a time that women 
have been credited with an ability to 
think” — Egeria spoke dryly — “that 
they naturally like to air their accom- 
plishments.” 

“There should be an especial hand- 
book issued for them,” advised the 
judge—* ‘How Not to Be a Bore.’ And 
why are they so plain? Is nature so 
niggardly that she will not dower a 
woman with brains and beauty at the 
same time, or is there a fierce, devastat- 
ing microbe of the intellect which de- 
vours all the germs of latent loveli- 
ness ?” 

“IT admit’—there was a deluding 
fairness in Egeria’s tones—‘‘that there 
are few things more difficult to endure 
than the learned and complacent young 
person didactic and anxious to bestow 
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information; nor do I wonder in the 
least that men prefer a soft, adorable, 
fluffy little fool. But middle age stares 
every woman in the face. Kittenhood 
is bewitching, but old-cathood is a very 
different matter, and I maintain that in 
middle life the most tiresome and pe- 
dantic of intellectual women is prefer- 
able to those fat, flabby, bejeweled 
creatures one so frequently sees dining 
or driving. They are the unprogress- 
ive, overfed wives of rich men; like 
the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither spin, and unlike them they take 
vast thought of what they shall eat and 
what they shall drink, and wherewithal 
they shall be clothed. They remind one 
of nothing so much as wheezy pug dogs 
lolling in silken baskets, and, appropri- 
ately enough, they are usually accom- 
panied by a pampered little beast, their 
prototype and alter ego. They cannot 
talk—the women, not the dogs—they 
cannot think, there are only two things 
they can do—eat and drink, and spend 
money. I am sure that one tiny thought 
which had a premise and certain con- 
clusions to be deduced from it would 
cause inflammation of the brain. 

“You men are so fond of catch 
phrases, and attach so much importance 
to them’—Egeria was now in full cry 
—‘that when I hear you talk of a man’s 
ideal being ‘the old sweet, womanly 
woman of the long ago,’ I long to drag 
a heroine from the pages of an eight- 
eenth century novel and throw her on 
your hands for a season. She with her 
pleasing habits of bursting into tears 
or fainting on every occasion! She with 
her missish, mawkish sentimentality 
and her everlasting ‘sensibility’! How 
glad he would be to exchange her for 
the twentieth-century girl, with her 
splendid health; the girl who can play 
golf or tennis, or ride or swim with 
him; who can listen understandingly 
when he talks of the events of the hour 
or of his business! This is the era of 
companionship; for the first time men 
and women are comrades.” 

“H’m-m!” sniffed the judge. “I get 
very tired of those bright, boyish young 
women. . The only difference, it some- 


times seems to me, between the young 
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collegians of both sexes, is that some 
wear trousers and some petticoats. 
When man desires mental stimulus he 
turns to his own kind. The potent 
spell of the eternal feminine, Madame 
Egeria, is to be eternally feminine. 
Like does not attract like. Our oppo- 
sites fascinate us. The pine, you re- 
member, loved the palm—the graceful, 
sensuous Southern palm. The instruc- 
tive woman, who with serene compla- 
cency has taken all knowledge for her 
province, should have a millstone ‘tied 
about her neck and be cast into the 
depths of the sea. A woman’s initial 
duty is to please.” 

“But not to try to please,” 
Egeria, sotto voce. 

“What’s the difference? 
judge, obtusely. 

“Great heavens! Don’t you know 
the difference between the woman 
who pleases you without trying and the 
woman who tries without pleasing 
you ?” 

“T can stand any type of woman bet- 
ter than the unnaturally sprightly ones 
—the artificially animated ones with 
the dull eyes, you know, who ask you if 
you’ve read this book or that—all the 
books, in fact, that you’ve never heard 
of; and who tell funny stories very bad- 
ly indeed.” 

“Do you think they are quite as hard 
to bear’”—a pensiveness had crept into 
Egeria’s tone—‘as the ones who mur- 
mur on and on, ‘And I was quite sure 
that Bobby—Bobby’s my oldest boy, 
you know—had fallen downstairs and 
killed himself, so I said to Mr. Smith, 
who was sitting by the fire reading the 
evening paper—no, it was Browning’s 
poems; and he wasn’t by the fire, 
either ; he was sitting near the window 
—and I said to him, “Do you know, 
dear, I believe Bobby has fallen down- 
stairs and killed himself.’”’ And he said, 
“Why, no, darling, I do not think so. 
I’m quite sure I heard him whistling 
outside just a moment ago.” And I 
said, “No, dear; I think you are mis- 
taken.” And he said, “No, Mary, 
love, I’m quite positive of what I’m 
saying.” And I said, “But, husband 
dearest, I’m as sure as I can be.”’” 


averred 


” 


asked the 
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The judge was grinding his teeth 
horribly. “Oh, please stop!” he begged. 
“T can’t bear it. I’ve heard them purl 
on that way for hours. Do not recall 
those moments in Hades.” 

“But that is the type of woman you 
particularly admire.” Egeria spoke 
with soft malice. “ No one would ac- 
cuse her of any intellectual luggage, no 
matter how carefully concealed.” 

The judge gazed  abstractedly 
through the window. “I don’t believe,” 
he said at last, doggedly and daring- 
ly, but still having the grace to avert 
his eyes—‘‘I don’t believe that you’ve 
got anything worth being called an in- 
tellect, and I think that you're all in- 
tuitively and subconsciously aware of 
the fact, from the way you parade any 
spurious imitations you may possess.” 

Egeria sat bolt upright, with two 
scarlet spots blazing on her cheeks. 
“Where are Jove’s lightnings?” she 
cried, gazing eagerly at the ceiling. 
“Why don’t they fall and frizzle you to 
a smoking cinder ?” 

“To possess an intellect,” insisted the 
judge, “presupposes the logical faculty. 
Woman is never logical.” 

“She doesn’t have to be,” asserted 
Egeria, triumphantly. “She knows a 
trick worth two of that. She watches 
man go through all those elaborate 
mental contortions of which he is so 
fond, and which he calls ‘logical meth- 
ods of reasoning and deduction,’ and 
then she * exclaims, with Emerson, 
““Why all these painful labors? There 
is a better way.”’ Let him amuse himself 
with so cumbersome and old-fashioned 
a vehicle if he wishes, but my swift 
intuitions supply me with an infallible 
and instantaneous conclusion.’ ” 

“TInfallible!” scoffed the judge. He 
looked unutterable things, but checked 
his rising speech. “Your intellectual 
woman takes herself so seriously’— 
harking back to his original grievance. 

“She does, rather,” admitted Egeria, 
with the generosity of one who feels 
that he has scored. “She’s always 
studying things out of books, when life 
stands at the door of her tent and of- 
fers her an interesting panorama. Love 
points to his primrose way, Sorrow 
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beckons, Joy woos and she scowls at 
Her: ‘Out of my path, light one. I 
have no time to heed any of you, or to 
pay the price of admission to your ex- 
hibits. I am cultivating my intellect.’ ” ° 

“You mean gathering grapes of 
thorns and figs of thistles,” muttered 
the judge. 

“You see, she forgets that ‘no per- 
fect artist was created yet of an imper- 
fect woman,’” apologized Egeria. 

“Was a perfect artist ever created 
of any kind of a woman? Is woman 
ever truly an artist at all in the higher 
sense?” The judge had the bit in his 
teeth now. “When she achieves any- 
thing in art, she usually does so in a 
way that appears in curious contradis- 
tinction to her sex. Her-work, when 
it exhibits any power at all, is apt to be 
oddly virile and unimaginative. How- 
ever, I must except one branch of art— 
women are great actresses; and the 
reason is that they are never called 
upon to speak the universal voice. 
They merely express their sex. There 
has never been a woman musician of 
the highest rank. Oh, I grant you 
there are a few charming ones; but none 
great. Rosa Bonheur is the greatest 
woman painter, a wonderful observer, 
with no hint of that mystic vision which 
seems a part of the gift of supreme art- 
ists. 

“As novelists, women have gorie far. 
George Eliot is perhaps the most nota- 
ble example. Fielding outclasses her.” 

“What would you say of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese’?” asked Egeria, coldly. 

“The final dictum will probably be 
that they are the most artistic thing a 
woman has ever accomplished,” he re- 


plied. “But stop to think of woman’s 
perversity.” The judge spoke as if 
personally injured. “Women have 


chosen to excel in fields where it would 
seem there was no possible show for 
them. Women have been mighty rul- 
ers, diplomats and politicians. When 
did the traditional heart of woman ever 
interfere with the crafty head of Eliza- 
beth of England, Catherine of Russia, 
the present Empress of China? Of 
Catherine it was said that she com- 
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bined all the resources of the implaca 
ble ruler, the trained diplomat, the pro- 
found psychologist and the woman of 
‘fascination. Elizabeth was almost a 
like deadly combination. She _ never 
made a mistake in a man, and she sur- 
rounded herself with advisers who 
could make herself and her kingdom 
glorious. Her political coquetries still 
hold lessons for diplomats. 

“Then, women are sometimes mag- 
nificent organizers. Notable modern 
examples are Clara Barton, Frances 
Willard and Mrs. Eddy. Among those 
not of her cult, the name of the latter 
is usually greeted with a smile of de- 
rision, but from the marvelously sim- 
ple, yet absolutely effective, organiza- 
tion of her church, Rome itself might 
take a lesson. 

“Women may be eminent in mathe- 
matics, in science. They have shown, 
and do show, signs of this in their past 
and present mental development; but 
if the signs of the past and the present 
mean anything, men will continue to 
hold the laurel in art against all femi- 
nine comers. Your sex, Madame 
Egeria, will give to the world echoes 
of the ‘blue tide’s low susurrus, which 
steals to the ivory gates.’ But will 
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LOVE, albeit the wide, unresting seas 
Dissever us, I feel, despite the space, 
The vernal, dawn-like glamour of your grace, 
Your manifold and subtle witcheries! 
Your voice speaks softly in the lilting breeze ; 
Each blossom shows some feature of your face; 
There’s naught of beauty but reveals a trace 
Of you whose loveliness is mine heart’s-ease. 


3ut “tis at twilight that you seem most near, 
Stealing from out the purple shadow-land, 
What time Love’s star, a radiant, roseate sphere, 
Leads up the western sky the planet band; 
Then in a dream—oh, dream divinely dear !— 
I know the lingering rapture of your hand! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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women ever pass and repass through 
those shining gates, free citizens of the 
world of dreams? I doubt it. The 
feminine nature lacks something of the 
requisite emotional depth and range. 
George Sand could never have loved 
Chopin as Chopin loved George Sand.” 

“Pouf!” Egeria rose to her feet. 
“One of the prime amusements of man, 
even since he was a chattering monkey 
in a treetop, has been to harangue on 
the destiny of woman and set the lim- 
its to her achievement. He constructs 
a neat cage and puts her within it. 
Then he exclaims, admiringly, ‘Behold 
the caged tiger!’ And woman paces 
up and down the cage until she gets 
tired of it; then she lifts her paw, 
strikes out a few bars and walks free. 
Immediately man sits down and proph- 
esies long and loud of the horrible 
things that will happen to her and to 
the race if she is not immediately cap- 
tured and thrust back into a stronger 
cage of his devising. You amuse me” 
—walking away a few paces—‘“‘but you 
fail to convince.” 

“You remember George Meredith’s 
words,” called the judge, just before 
she was out of earshot, “that ‘woman 
is the last creature man shall civilize.’ ” 
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7 HE faint heralding of 
dawn gave way to 
full daylight with the 
suddenness of an ex- 
plosion, the sun push- 
ing a crimson rim out 
of the limitless plain, 
just as a round-faced 
man might peep over a wall. The 
flood of gold swept the sky, spring- 
ing westward across the tops of the 
great circle of Indian tepees in The- 
Camp - of - the - Summer - Feast, and 
splashing against the huge Rockies be- 
yond. On the very instant the low, 
distant breath of a locomotive whistle 
crept softly through the senses of the 
awakening encampment: “Wah-h-h-h! 
Wah-h-h-h! Wah! Wah!” Then 
still! Oh, so calm and still! 

Draw deep this sense of security with 
the breath of morning, O white guest. 
That screeching fire travaux of the 
whites can get no closer. Such a lazy 
thing, that steam travaux! It never 
climbs hills, but turns aside to crawl 
around them. Such a coward! Cling- 
ing to creek beds and ravines till it 
has to cross the open; then fleeing 
across screeching to scare away even 
the harmless cattle. It never leaves the 
trail made for it; that trail of hurry- 
hurry that goes eastward and west- 
ward. It cannot come here, for this 
camp is on the trail of As-It-Was. You 
are safe, O white guest! There! Hear 
it? Deep-toned, distant, it has passed 
along the edge of As-It-Is: “Wah- 
h-h-h! Wah-h-h-h! Wah! Wah!’ 

A flash from the Sun-Eye, peeping 
boldly over the wall into As-It-Was, 
struck through the tepee flaps and 
burned on the drowsy one’s lids. A 

















voice resounded in his ears. The beat 
of a pony’s hoofs jarred the plain near 
where he lay. Scarce time to open one’s 
eyes, and here was the morning news- 
man of The - Camp - of-the-Summer- 
Feast riding around on his pony and 
making the announcements of the day ; 
scarce time to boil the white man’s cof- 
fee, and the lodges of three thousand 
Indians were ringing with shout and 
jest. They were but three thousand 
children at a big kindergarten, and that 
kindergarten gone caniping out! 

The herald reined in his pony be- 
fore the guest lodge and called out 
in Sioux: “Awake, white guest! The 
daughters of Chief Red Cloud are com- 
ing with the guest breakfast. Hasten, 
or they will find you in your blankets. 
Hasten, for there is much to do to-day. 
Blue Bird, daughter of Chief Stone 
Man, will receive her maiden friends at 
high sun to-day in the medicine lodge 
of the Dakotas. Listen to the message 
of Stone Man: You, white guest, and 
all young men, are invited to be pres- 
ent at this feast of the maidens. If 
you know aught against anyone who 
presents herself, speak, that the pure 
ones may not be deceived by her pres- 
ence. But beware of evil tongue and 
jealous hearts. Stone Man will be un- 
merciful to any youth who speaks false- 
ly of a worthy maid at this sacred feast. 
Get up, you lazy white man! Are you 
a cat, to sleep by day? Calling Water 
came in last night with his band. There 
are many for you to get before the 
picture box to-day. And Sun Hair, the 
daughter of the missionary at the post, 
came last night. She is a white child 
whom we love. She is the sun that 
has drawn this sleepy white guest here. 
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Ho! what a lover is he to sleep while 
she is up at this hour. Bestir yourself, 
white guest, lest Sun Hair’s lover be 
named Sleepy Heart!” 

The white guest, who had never be- 
fore been on the trail of As-It-Was, 
sat up in his blankets. He could un- 
derstand nothing of the herald’s mes- 
sage. His white man companion, a 
photographer, honorary and adopted 
member of the tribe, who had stood in 
the entrance to greet the herald, un- 
derstood, laughed heartily and called 
back : 

“All right, Straight Talk; you are the 
best alarm clock I know. You've got 
him up, all right.” 

“Tell him he owes me a cigar,” re- 
plied Straight Talk, in plain English, 
that the white guest might understand. 
Then he turned his pony away to re- 
sume his rounds as the official morning 
newsman. 

“Why, I didn’t know he could talk 
English!” exclaimed the white guest, 
in surprise. 

“Many of them know enough Eng- 
lish to make you uncomfortable, if they 
take the notion,” replied the photog- 
rapher. “Old Straight Talk has a Car- 
lisle diploma in his dodge, but the office 
of herald descended to him, and he has 
returned to the camp life to fulfill it. 
Tumble out here and get a good look 
at him. You consider yourself an up- 
to-date editor; well, that red chap is 
your primeval ancestor. If you look 
closely you will see some traits that 
your tribe has never outgrown, nor 
never will.” 

Mr. Will Teller, editor, author, club- 
man and good fellow in Plains City, 
white guest at The-Camp-of-the-Sum- 
mer-Feast, stepped out of the guest 
lodge and looked at the herald, who 
sat on his pony two lodges away, an- 
nouncing again the day’s program. 

“T see nothing but a rather slouchy, 
out-at-the-knees Indian, on a four-dol- 
lar cayuse,” said Teller. 

“Did you ever know a _ poverty- 
stricken editor who was ready to quit 
his trade?” retorted the photographer. 
“Just look at the flashing eye and the 
sweep of that arm. You certainly 


would think that the news he had to 
tell was important. Those gestures are 
headlines. First-page story! Can’t a 
red journalist be as yellow as a white 
one?” 

Teller laughed quietly at the thrust. 
He was beginning to understand: Here 
was the native conceit of the-one-who- 
tells-what-is-doing; here was the thrill 
of telling; here was the conscious pose 
of journalistic importance. 

“He matches your modern daily 
newspaper in everything you do,” said 
the photographer. 

“Advertising patronage, for in- 
stance?” asked Teller, his tone inferring 
a doubt, 

“Just the same,” said the photogra- 
pher. “Stone Man pays him for an- 
nouncing his daughter’s feast. He told 
me just now that Calling Water’s band 
came in last night. By and by he will 
go to Calling Water and collect for 
advertising his arrival. Births, deaths, 
marriages, feasts—all such things come 
under the head of paid matter with 
him.” 

“Really! I had no such idea,” ac- 
knowledged Teller. “All he lacks is an 
editorial page.” 

“He has that, too. You should hear 
him haranguing around the camp on 
the day of choosing the director of 
games. Study him. You will find that 
your modern self is in everything he 
does, and that everything he does still 
abides with you. Before you have been 
here two days you will be getting a 
pony and riding around telling the 
news.” 

Teller was becoming more and more 
interested. Get a pony and tell the 
news? Why not? If he belonged to 
the tribe of journalists, why not as- 
sume his part in the camp life? But 
not on a pony. That was old-fashioned. 
Get a lodge, get an interpreter, set up 
shop and apply modern methods to an 
ancient custom. Get a lodge where all 
should come to hear news told after 
modern methods; embellished news, 
clever insinuations, editorial news on 
the situation; stories, features, inter- 
views, yellow! The conceit of the 
journalist flared in him as he thought ; 
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the zest of rivaling old Straight Talk 
moved him. Will Teller was schooled 
in the most approved metropolitan 
methods; Straight Talk knew only the 
tricks of an inherited tribal custom. 
Besides, there was Miss Lillian La- 
due, the blond daughter of the mis- 
sionary, whom the Indians called Sun 
Hair. May~-not~a white lover be as 
eager as a red one to excel in the pres- 
ence of the one maid? 

Teller ate in silence the breakfast 
which was brought by the two shy, 
diffident Indian girls: straight, lithe, 
laughing, bronze creatures who could 
lift the thin, office-broken white man 
from the ground and hold him above 
their heads on one flattened palm, yet 
who, in the conscious droop of the eyes, 
in the quick advance and retreat of 
coquetry, in the rounded beauty-mask 
on limbs of steel, and in the delicate 
regard for appearances, betrayed the 
stamp and flavor of nature’s sweetest 
treasure—maidenhood. This glimpse 
of Indian domesticity made the camp 
suddenly human to him. He wanted to 
be somebody among them, and at once 
he sought out Straight Talk. The lodge 
of the herald was easily found. Its 
sign, painted over the entrance, was 
significant. A sun high in the sky sig- 
nified publicity, through the banishment 
of all secrets; an Indian eating out of 
a full dish signified that the newsman 
was no beggar, but a man whose serv- 
ices could be had only for a fair re- 
muneration. Teller offered Straight 
Talk a dollar to go about and announce 
that he desired to rent a large tent for 
the week. 

“T will pay you ten dollars for the 
use of the tent,” said Teller. 

“You are a guest,” replied Straight 
Talk. ‘You have but to ask.” 

“But this is a matter of business,” 
said Teller. “You might as well an- 
nounce for me that I am to start a news 
lodge. I need a tent and an interpre- 
ter. I expect to make a profit, so I 
will pay for both.” 

Straight Talk smiled. 
ing to be a herald? 
pony. I have 
choose.” 


“You are go- 
All you need is a 
several. You may 


“But you do not understand,” said 
Teller, smiling. “I am going to run 
you out of business during the time 
of this encampment. Be a rival, don’t 
you see? All in fun, like a horse race, 
you know. I am going to give the camp 
the news in an up-to-date way. They 
will come to my tent and pay to get in. 
Then I'll tell them my news.” 

“Good game,” said Straight Talk, his 
own eyes lighting. 

“Oh, “but it hits you hard,” urged 
Teller. “For the remainder of this en- 
campment you will have to make your 
living by telling stories to the children, 
and running errands for the old women. 
You cannot hope to equal modern jour- 
nalism.” 

The Indian looked calmly 
white man. 


at the 
“You may play any game 
you like. You are a guest. But do 
not boast. I am the herald. I have 
the office from my father, as he had it 
from his. You cannot change it. Play 
your game, but do not boast.” 

Teller had a moment of hesitation, 
but the thought of hiring the tribal 
herald to announce the starting of a 
rival lodge was tempting. ‘Go ahead, 
please,” said he. “Say that I want a 
lodge and an interpreter, and that I am 
going to become a new kind of 
herald.” 

The Indian smiled again, and there 
was a glint in his eye. ‘One dollar for 
asking for a lodge is enough. An- 
other dollar for the interpreter is 
enough. But to announce a rival herald 
is unusual. That will cost you five dol- 
lars.” 

The end and aim of modern jour- 
nalism is to make profit; yet wherein 
it could improve upon this, Mr. Will 
Teller could not see. As he stood 
watching Straight Talk, mounted on 
his calico pony, go around the great 
circle of lodges faithfully delivering 
his message, he felt a certain proprie- 
torship in that seven-dollar extra edi- 
tion. 

Slow Dog, ex-policeman, ex-student, 
ex-everything, a failure in all save a 
native ability to make trouble, had long 
yearned to hold Straight Talk’s office. 
Twice he had tried it, with the conceit 
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of all chronic failures that journalism 
is easy. Twice he had failed, for 
Straight Talk’s birthright was like a 
franchise. The tribal herald, only, 
might go ex-officio to the council 
lodge and hear the debates; he, only, 
might tell the news ex-officio, and, in 
the same breath, comment on it. So 
now Slow Dog hastened to become Tel- 
ler’s interpreter, hoping thereby to be- 
come a herald. 

Straight Talk’s pony came pattering 
back to the guest lodge. “I have found 
you a tent,” said the herald. “Calling 
Water, who came in last night with his 
band, has a large army tent that he will 
not use. You are welcome to it.” 

Teller employed three young men 
at a dollar each to erect the proffered 
tent in a conspicuous place close to the 
guest lodge. He went to Chief Calling 
Water to pay for its use. The old 
chief knew no English, and summoned 
Willow Blossom, his daughter, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the tribe, to be- 
come interpreter. 

“T propose to establish a herald tent,” 
said Teller. “People will come to me 
to hear the news. Slow Dog will be 
my reader. I shall charge something 
for admittance. It is only right for me 
to pay Chief Calling Water for the use 
of his tent.” 

The old chief smiled when his daugh- 
ter, not once lifting her eyes in the 
presence of his guest, interpreted the 
message. “Tell him,” said he to his 
child, “that he can admit Chief Calling 
Water and all who dwell in his lodge 
freely to hear the news.” 

“A complimentary copy at the very 
start,” thought Teller. “Even the 
deadhead has an ancestor.” 

A sign over the new herald lodge 
was necessary. Slow Dog could paint, 
but he advised the employment of Blue 
Thunder, a medicine man. Blue Thun- 
der was paid two dollars for painting a 
sign on a strip of old canvas to be hung 
above the entrance. Slow Dog re- 
ceived fifty cents of this as commis- 
sion. .When completed, the drawing 


was a representation of a yellow man 
mounted on a black cavalry horse and 
pursuing a much dilapidated red In- 


dian who was fleeing on a pink-an- 
green calico pony! Teller decided 
that it was an excellent cartoon of the 
situation, and that he should consider 
the employment of Blue Thunder as 
daily cartoonist. 

Teller proposed to forecast the 
weather by means of a barometer in 
his possession. Straight Talk could 
only go about the camp repeating the 
statement of the official weather 
prophet of the tribe, a functionary who 
was accustomed each morning to dance 
about his medicine pole, whooping and 
yelling, and demanding of the sun that 
a certain kind of a day be forthwith fur- 
nished to the camp. A delegation of 
the chiefs always witnessed this cere- 
mony. Each morning they called upon 
the medicine man, told him what sort 
of day was wanted, and stood about 
watching his frantic weather dance. At 
its close he assured them that the kind 
of weather they desired would be forth- 
coming. Then, if they got showers af- 
ter asking for a clear day, etiquette for- 
bade any question on the matter. 

Teller knew that sometimes the tribal 
priests had visions that were adroitly 
colored by advance hints from the ma- 
jority party in the council lodge. He 
proposed to watch things and forecast 
one of these visions. He would hint at 
possible elopements, which, since they 
would never occur, he would subse- 
quently explain away. He proposed to 
create news after modern methods. He 
wrote till late in the night by the light 
of six candles, and arose early in the 
morning to make his weather observa- 
tions. As he finished he heard Straight 
Talk making his morning rounds. 

“Tt will be a nice day,” said the 
herald, in English, before the guest 
tent. “The sacred willows for the sweet 
lodge will be brought in this morning. 
Games this afternoon. Six Candles 
will begin talking to-day. He worked 
late last night making medicine. Be- 
ware of the white man. He makes a 
new medicine every day, yet never 
comes to the end of his ills. He makes 
new talk every day; but he has never 
learned to tell the truth.” Then, laugh- 
ing, he rode away. 
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Teller, realizing that he had no ap- 
peal from this name, went outside and 
drew on the tent flap of the new herald 
lodge a candlestick with six lighted 
candles. 

Directly after breakfast the camp 
was astonished to hear a spirited drum- 
ming. Men, women and children stood 
up to look, and there, by the new lodge 
of Six Candles, was Slow Dog, fan- 


tastic in garb, beating a summons on a - 


tom-tom. 

“Inside, inside, inside!” cried Slow 
Dog, with the enthusiasm of his calling. 
“Pay a trifle. Pass within the lodge 
and hear the news. One cent for each 
person. A plug of tobacco for a whole 
family. A can of tomatoes for a wagon- 
ful. Inside, inside, inside. A new kind 
of herald. Startling news. Funny 
jokes. Come and hear who’s to be 
married. Come and hear what White 
Rabbit says about that race he’s going 
to win. Do you want to know what 
kind of a day it will be? Blue Thunder 
says it will be fair. It will rain. Six 
Candles knows it will rain. Come and 
hear how he knows. Inside, inside, in- 
side!” 

The crier ceased and disappeared 
within the new herald’s lodge. The In- 
dians, like children, were curious. They 
laughed at each other for going, but at 
once many started for the lodge. In 
ten minutes the tent was full, and Six 
Candles, closing the flaps against a 
hundred more, asked them to wait a 
few moments. Every one had paid 
admission cheerfully, save Willow 
Blossom, the daughter of Calling Wa- 
ter, the belle of her tribe, who had come 
laughingly boasting to her sisters of 
her pass. 

The eager, laughing tentful were 
kept waiting a few moments for their 
fun. That was Indian etiquette; the 
more important the occasion, the longer 
one waits for the speaker. Slow Dog 
appeared suddenly from behind a cur- 
tain in all his fantastic garb. Mount- 
ing a small platform made of empty 
boxes, he held the written sheets before 
him. With a profound look ef wisdom 
he read a paragraph to himself and 
then talked it out in good round Sioux. 


“Blue Thunder says it will be a pleas- 
ant day. He does not know what he is 
talking about. It will shower all the 
afternoon. Six Candles has a medi- 
cine that tells. You wait and see. If 
it does not shower Six Candles will ad- 
mit you all to this tent to-morrow free 
of charge.” 

The company gasped. They were 
caught. The new heraldry was a suc- 
cess on the instant. For a quarter 
hour they stood listening, now with 
pleasure at pretty sentiments, now with 
laughter at personal allusions, now in 
grim silence at true references to 
agency abuses, now with excitement at 
hints of elopements. Finally Slow Dog 
ended with the yellow feature of this 
first edition. “Three days hence, at the 
hour when the sun is highest, Willow 
Blossom, daughter of Calling Water, 
will give a maidens’ feast. It is ru- 
mored that a certain brave will chal- 
lenge a maid who is planning to attend. 
Six Candles will endeavor to trace this 
rumor and the name of the man. Come 
to-morrow morning and hear the latest 
in this unusual matter.” ; 

At the mention of her coming feast, 
the maiden, Willow Blossom, had 
started violently, for it was a breach of 
courtesy to announce it before the 
morning of the day. But as Slow Dog 
sped on to his hinted scandal, she stood 
speechless in astonishment. It was the 
privilege of the men to challenge any 
maid at such a feast. But such a chal- 
lenge was a dangerous matter. His ac- 
cusations, if proven, meant degrada- 
tion for the girl; if unproven, a severe 
public beating for himself. For a brave 
to brag of such a thing in advance was 
unspeakable. Willow Blossom, the 
beauty, the rich, the chosen bride of 
Cloudy Sky, turned away with bowed 
head. The company followed, their ex- 
cited faces causing those outside to 
make a rush to get in. 

It was noon before all who wished to 
hear had paid their mite at the door of 
Six Candles’ tent. The new herald 
felt elated over his success, and. went 
to keep.a dinner engagement with Miss 
Sun Hair. 

The affair between Mr. Will Teller, 
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owner of the Plains City Daily Trumpet, 
and Miss Lillian Ladue, daughter of 
the Reverend Ladue, and herself a 
teacher in the mission school, had ad- 
vanced to that delightful stage where 
each was afraid of the other. Will 
Teller was so thoroughly in love that 
he dared not speak for fear the spoken 
word would banish the unspoken 
dream. Lillian Ladue found her own 
heart whispering its wish, and dreaded 
each day lest she do something to mar 
the glow in her lover’s eyes. 

“Just in time,” was the greeting of 
the missionary. “Lillian will not be 
here, I am sorry to say. Willow Blos- 
som sent for her to attend some sort of 
a conference. But you must stay. The 
wife and I want to hear about your new 
venture.” 

“The Daily Six Candles does seem to 
have made a hit,” said Teller. “Such 
an economical venture, too. No plant, 
no presses, no telegraph tolls. Just hire 
a tent and have an Indian reader.” 

After dinner Mr. Teller lingered a 
while at the missionary’s lodge, hoping 
that Miss Ladue would return. But 
Miss Ladue—the maiden Sun Hair, 
while in this camp—was listening to the 
fiery demands of Willow Blossom that 
the white guest be forced instantly to 
reveal the name of the brave who would 
challenge. None could do it so well 
as the white girl, who had brought Six 
Candles to the camp, But if, as Sun 
Hair, the white maid sympathized with 
Willow Blossom, so, as Miss Ladue, 
did the white girl shrink from going on 
such an errand to this particular white 
man. So the conference dragged, and 
Mr. Teller returned to the guest lodge 
without seeing his heart’s desire. 

The photographer was waiting for 
him. “See here, Will, I do not wish 
to be meddlesome, but your first edition 
seems to have created an unfortunate 
sensation. This maidens’ feast is one 
of the most sacred customs of this sim- 
ple people. You should have given the 
name of that Indian. Then the girls 
would have hunted him out and had a 
show down. Now they are working 
themselves into a frenzy over the mys- 
tery, and Straight Talk is going from 


man to man to run this thing to cover. 
He may scoop you.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Don’t be too sure. There are only 
just so many Indians here. Straight 
Talk knows them all.” 

“But he doesn’t know this one, for 
the simple reason that there is no such 
Indian. Don’t you know modern jour- 
nalism yet, my boy? To-day’s edition 
of the Daily Six Candles says ‘It is ru- 
mored’ an Indian will challenge; to- 
morrow’s edition will say that the maids 
have held a conference and indignant- 
ly denied the possible basis for such a 
challenge; the next day’s issue will dis- 
miss the whole matter by saying that 
the Indian was bluffing, and has been 
scared out. Everybody will have had 
plenty of excitement, the Daily Sir 
Candles will have jumped in circula- 
tion, and next day the public will want 
a new sensation. Such a performance 
is quite universal in journalism.” 

“The devil it is!” 

“Look here,” said Teller, actually 
laughing at his friend’s indignation, 
“modern journalism, with all its won- 
ders of gathering, printing and distrib- 
uting news, yet finds news in its es- 
sence to be the same old thing—gossip.”’ 

“But when you invent an attack on a 
girl’s character it’s not gossip. It’s 
scandal; and scandal on a reservation 
calls for proof or for broken heads,” 
said the photographer, hotly. 

“There is where you fail to grasp a 
distinction,” said Teller. “Let me set 
you right. All journalism is gossip, 
and all gossip is personal. A thing to 
be quickly appreciated by a mass of 
people must directly concern a person. 
News to be salable must touch the 
fancy. A nurse marries a man whom 
she has attended through a fever; she 
is called ‘the pretty Miss So-and-so,’ 
and the man is said to be ‘a gentlemen 
of independent means.’ The girl may 
be homely and the man a poor duck on 
a salary, but the reporter who cannot 
hint at a romance in that item is no 
journalist. The touch of romance must 
be there. The men want to read of 
pretty women; the women want to read 
of men who are strong, whether it be 
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the strength of virtue or crime or 
riches or of muscle. The feelings 
which are common to us all are the 
ones which news must arouse if it passes 
the test of salable news. But notice, 
please, that all such news is impersonal 
to the mass of readers. You are in- 
terested in an article because it con- 
cerns a person, because it is a person- 
ality; but it is impersonal from your 
standpoint, since you do not know the 
person about whom the item is written. 
Take a paper with a million readers. It 
comes to you to-day and is filled, as 
usual, with personalities. Out of that 
million readers, perhaps fifty people 
are concerned in some manner. Those 
who are concerned pleasantly are made 
happy, the others cringe when they 
read their deeds in print. To them 
these are personal personalities; to the 
mass of readers these are impersonal 
personalities. Now take my _ hinted 
challenge of this morning’s Six Can- 
dies. It is a personality, because it says 
one maiden may be challenged; but it 
is impersonal since no one maid is men- 
tioned. Each girl in this tribe is won- 
dering which of the other girls it’s go- 
ing to be. In a day or two I'll adroitly 
dismiss the thing, and there will be no 
harm done.” 

“That’s just where you're wrong,” 
said the photographer. “Nothing can 
be impersonal in a camp of three thou- 
sand Indians. Everybody knows every- 
body else. You have said ‘it is ru- 
mored,’ and they have believed you. 
The statement strikes at the maidens 
of marriageable age in the tribe. There 
are a limited number of them. Per- 
haps two hundred. They go about, 
each looking into the faces of the oth- 
ers, questioning, questioning. It is all 
one great family. There is none of 
your ‘impersonal personality’ possible 
in so vital a matter. Instead of each 
maiden suspecting some one of the oth- 
ers, she must prove and identify the 
personality of this rumor to clear her- 
self. Don’t you see that you have 
missed the significance of the custom? 
We poor, practical white people have 
nothing like it. We have no simplicity, 
no poetry. We would blush at such a 


thing, yet this ceremony is the strong- 
est moral factor in the tribal life. An 
Indian girl of spirit would kill herself 
if she lost her right to attend that cere- 
mony. The nearest we cold, white peo- 
ple have to the custom is the white veil 
of the bride and the clergyman’s words: 
‘If any man knows aught why these 
two should not wed.’ Would you 
stand up before the guests at a wed- 
ding, just before the bride and groom 
came in, and, to stir a temporary ex- 
citement, say: ‘I understand there is a 
man here who is to challenge the 
bride’s purity.” Would you dare do 
such a thing, intending all the while to 
say when the bride came in: ‘I find I 
was mistaken. It was a false rumor. 
There is no such man.’ Yet you have 
done a thing equally appalling in the 
lives of these Indian girls; you have 
made just such a threat against the two 
hundred maids in this camp.” 

Teller was silent. It was beginning 
to rain. But his success in predicting 
it was lost in the alarm over the pho- 
tographer’s words. Evidently yellow 
journalism was a serious matter among 
red men. Moreover, his misjudpment 
would set harshly in the white girl’s 
estimation. “Six Candles is the wonder 
of the day,” thought he, bitterly. “But 
evidently I have been the prompt fool 
in the house of hesitating angles.” Nor 
could he bring himself, when the even- 
ing fires were built, to go to the lodge 
of Sun Hair. 

When Six Candles looked out of the 
entrance of the guest lodge next morn- 
ing he saw several Indian maidens with 
their chaperons standing before his her- 
ald lodge. Clearly the second number 
of his publication was in demand. He 
was glad. He had planned to continue 
the rumor of a purposed challenge, and 
at the same time prepare the way for a 
journalistic retreat. One chaperon 
called to him to open his herald lodge 
at once, but he declined. “Come when 
Slow Dog beats the drum,” said he. 
Even on the defensive he proposed to 
be dignified. 

The happiest Indian in camp that 
morning was Slow Dog. He beat the 
tom-tom and cried, “Inside, inside, in- 
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side!” while enough people crowded 
around him to fill the herald lodge many 
times. Straight Talk was the next 
happiest. He had been from man to 
man till he had called the roll of the 
little camp. Satisfied that there was no 
such Indian, he foresaw the end of this 
new herald lodge. But Six Candles 
was on his mettle. When he stood in 
the entrance and said, “All ready,” he 
saw that the maidens came forward 
alone, Willow Blossom and her chap- 
eron at their head. Modern journalism 
had lost its impersonality, and was per- 
sonally the issue of the day. 

Slow Dog sprang upon his platform 
and translated the sheets as before. He 
knew the one item which those waiting 
maids wished to hear, so, with that 
item saved to the end, he enjoyed to the 
full his position, and dragged out Vol- 
ume I., No. 2, of the Daily Six Candles. 
It had rained yesterday, as predicted, 
Slow Dog bragged, and again predicted 
showers, in the face of Blue Thunder’s 
assurance of a fair day. Cooking Fire, 
the priest, was to go that morning to 
sit under the blazing sun and receive 
a vision as to the propriety of the pres- 
ence of this camera man in camp. Was 
it right to take the faces of Indians on 
glass and carry them away? Was it 
not making them prisoners? Some of 
the older women had grumbled. The 
chiefs had referred it to the priests for 
a vision. The photographer had gone 
in the night and explained the situation 
to Cooking Fire. Incidentally, he had 
left a ten-dollar gold piece in Cooking 
Fire’s tobacco pouch. The photog- 
rapher had told Teller, and Teller pre- 
dicted a vision favorable to photog- 
raphy. So Slow Dog translated it, and 
the maidens gasped, wondering what 
manner of man was this Six Candles 
that he should dare this. Surely, if he 
could foretell a priest’s visions, he must 
be right when he foretold the challenge 
of a mere man. 

“All the braves have not arrived in 
camp,” said Slow Dog, finally coming 
to the yellow. “By to-morrow morn- 
ing all the braves will be in. Cloudy 
Sky, from the west, who comes with 
fifty people to claim betrothal to Wil- 


low Blossom, will be here to-morrow, 
that he may attend the maidens’ feast 
and see his beloved one take the oath 
of purity. Plenty Rice and Fought- 
the-Bear will be in from the south. 
These braves and many others are com- 
ing in. Then will Six Candles either 
give the name of this Indian or expose 
this rumor. Maybe some unworthy 
man has had it in his heart to harm a 
worthy maid.” 

Slow Dog ceased. This positive 
promise was something, but Willow 
Blossom wanted more. Holding tight- 
ly to the hand of her chaperon, she 
wheeled on Six Candles. 

“Straight Talk has been to every 
man in the camp, and no man is here 
who will challenge. If an Indian who 
is coming is to challenge, then who told 
it to you?” 

For a moment Teller thought hard. 
Then he said: “No one here has told 
this to me. I had it in my mind when 
I came.” 

“But who told you? 
And where?” 

This audience of Indian girls con- 
voyed by sharp-eyed squaws was hard 
to face. Teller had but one way left 
him. “I decline to say. White men 
heralds do not tell where they learn 
things. Besides, this is a mere rumor. 
Slow Dog said to you, ‘It is rumored a 
man will challenge a maid.’ To-mor- 


And 


when? 


-row I will either have his name or I 


will prove that the rumor was false.” 
“That is not enough,” exclaimed 
Willow Blossom. “Rumor is a white 
man’s word. White men lie; always 
they lie. At the agency school we read 
in books of white men who sold truth 
for gain. At the mission school they 
teach the Indian children to sing free 
songs that white men wrote, and then 
the white man takes away our land and 
says the Indian shall work, work, work! 
At the agency they put false words on 
boxes of food. They give us poor beef 
and write in the reports that the steers 
were fat. Even the white men teach 
their wives to lie; to say, ‘Send the In- 
dian maid to school, that she may be 
like a white maid,’ and then, when she 
has been to school, to send the Indian 
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‘maid to the kitchen to cook, while the 
white maid sits and makes dresses to 
catch a husband. Only the white maids 
can tell the truth. Sun Hair would not 
come here with me this morning. See! 
She knows how white men lie. She 
knows that rumor is a white man’s 
word made to cover lies. She does not 
know how to lie yet even for her love. 
But even she will learn after she mar- 
ries you. Always where the white man 
goes there are lies. This is a lie. I 
know! I have been to every maid and 
to every maid’s chaperon. I know! 
To-morrow I will come again, not to 
hear that name, but to hear the new 
white herald say he lied and to help 
beat him and drive him from camp.” 
Willow Blossom ceased, trembling 
from her passionate words. Many of 
the maids had been to school and under- 
stood what she had said. Others knew 
only from her earnestness that she was 
pronouncing against the white men. As 
she ceased they stood irresolute, to be 
awakened from their spell by the patter 
of rain on the lodge. Then with bowed 
heads, shy eyes and hurrying feet they 
separated. Had not Six Candles twice 
predicted rain in spite of Blue Thun- 
der’s promise of fine days? 
Throughout the day the lodge of Six 
Candles was thronged with silent, curi- 
ous people. All other public matters 
were suspended. A depression settled 
over The-Camp-of-the-Summer-Feast. 
The sun shone between showers on a 
listless people. They were waiting for the 
morrow; not for the name of an In- 
dian, that he might be dragged before 
the main council lodge and his threat- 
ened challenge there demanded, but 
for the confession of a white guest, that 
he might be flogged and banished. 
The photographer suggested the hir- 
ing of some outcast to attend the feast 
and be challenged by Slow Dog; or 
the hiring of a dissolute youth to make 
a false challenge, and take the conse- 
quent public flogging. But that, Six 
Candles said, would be making fact to 
fit manufactured news. That, at least, 
was not journalism, which took liber- 
ties only in making the unreal seem 
real. He must play the game as he had 


commenced. ‘One more day and I'll 
show you a trick,” said he, hopefully. 
“Rumor is a very handy weapon; I 
think I can make it defend me.” 

But before the opportunity came the 
unexpected happened, and in the dread- 
ful: reality of his work Six Candles 
stood aghast, wishing that six monster 
snuffers had quenched his light ere he 
came to The-Camp-of-the-Summer- 
Feast. 

Cloudy Sky, riding hard, the sooner 
to meet his loved one, the beautiful 
Willow Blossom, pushed into camp as 
the sun cut into the white-capped 
mountains to the west. His followers 
came after, urging the pony travaux. 
But he drove before him the fifty se- 
lected ponies that were to be the price 
of a chieftain’s daughter. Cloudy Sky, 
son of a chief, was impetuous. He rode 
directly to the lodge of Calling Water, 
where the whisk of a fringed skirt by 
the entrance told him that Willow Blos- 
som was listening. 

“T rode as none have ridden,” he 
chanted. “I drove the fifty ponies with 
the speed of the wind. To-morrow 
they shall stand in the corral of Calling 
Water. But to-night I will come and 
sing my love song. Will Willow Blos- 
som then be ready to show me her face 
and let the moon see us join hands?” 

Then Willow Blossom in her beauty 
and in her pride stood in the door of 
her father’s lodge. “Cloudy Sky, I fear 
nothing from my own heart. But for 
your pride and your honor I am troub- 
led. A new herald is in The-Camp-of- 
the-Summer-Feast. He has cried. out 
to all listeners that at to-morrow’s 
feast of the maidens, which.I am to 
give in the Dakotas’ prayer grove, a 
maid will be challenged. The brave 
Cloudy Sky must wait till the challenge 
has passed.” 

“Does this new herald hint that Wil- 
low Blossom is to be challenged?” 
Cloudy Sky was straight and tall and 
rigid on his pony. 

Willow Blossom, daughter of the 
plains, was also proud. She smiled up 
at her lover. “Willow Blossom fears 
no challenge. She will help flog the 
false herald from the camp. She has 
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given her word. Cloudy Sky must 
wait.” 

Cloudy Sky had come to chant a love 
song, not to debate. He was impatient. 
“T do not like clever words. Prove to 
me you fear no challenge by joining 
hands with me to-night.” 

But Cloudy Sky did not know the 
tension to which the camp had been 
wrought over the challenge. Thus, 
when the maiden Willow Blossom 
dropped her eyes and shook her pretty 
head, he misunderstood. The pride of 
maidenhood to answer this unjust chal- 
lenge was lost to him. He flew angry. 
“Shall I go, then, and tell my friends 
that the maiden Willow Blossom hesi- 
tates ?” 

Then anger had answered anger, and 
red-born pride faced red-born impa- 
tience. Willow Blossom gave him the 
most direct cut in her code: she turned 
her back, dropped the flaps of the lodge 
and went from his sight without a 
word. 

Ten minutes later Cloudy Sky passed 
out of the camp, herding fifty ponies to- 
ward the west. Straight Talk, riding 
as for life, drove his pony squarely into 
the inclosure of the council tent, there 
to shout the alarm. “Cloudy Sky has 
quarreled with Willow Blossom. He 
believes this challenge, of which no man 
knows, is meant for her. Thus does 
the light from Six Candles blind the 
eyes.” 

Then, while the chiefs in council sat 
dazed at the news, he raced away to 
cry it through the camp, ending at the 
guest lodge, where he repeated: it in 
English for the benefit of the photog- 
rapher and Teller. 

“That’s what you would call an ex- 
tra, isn’t it?” asked the photographer, 
jesting even at the extreme moment. 

“Yes, and I’m scooped,” said Teller, 
bitterly. Moreover, he realized the 
blow of a personal personality. He 
must contrive to bring the angry lover 
back to camp. 

For her part, the white girl realized 
that a time for action had come. For 


the sake of her red sisters, she was 
ready, as the maiden Sun Hair, to lead 
a charge on the herald lodge and tear 


it down. For the sake of the really en- 
ergetic young business man of Plains 
City, she was ready, as Miss Lillian 
Ladue, to make an effort at concilia- 
tion. To that end she ran to the lodge 
of Calling Water. There she heard the 
truth from the proud, the defiant, the 
wounded, the weeping Willow Blos- 
som. Sun Hair went out with shining 
eyes and set purpose. It was now the 
honor of maidenhood against the 
tricks of modern journalism. 

Straight around the circle of lodges 
went the white girl, leading the maiden 
Willow Blossom by the hand, calling to 
each lodge, “Come, sister. Come with 
Sun Hair.” As maid after maid, clad 
perhaps in the daily calico, or perhaps 
in the costume of tribal festivity, joined 
her, the camp came out into the open, 
watching and waiting. It understood. 
The white girl, daughter of the mission- 
ary, teacher in the mission school, and 
sponsor for Six Candles’ presence as 
guest at the camp, was going to the 
white man to demand the truth. 

Mr. Will Teller saw this threaten- 
ing advance and stood manfully in the 
entrance of the guest lodge, waiting 
for he knew not what. All the maidens 
of the tribe were in that advancing 
throng. The puzzled Willow Blossom, 
a sweet child crushed by a rumor 
coined for profit, coming to shame him 
with her tears; the white Sun Hair, 
the girl of his choice, come to weigh 
him in the balance. What man ever 
faced collective womanhood more help- 
lessly ? 

The Amazon army, with its white- 
faced leader, stopped some distance 
from the guest lodge. Lillian Ladue, 
garbed in soft leather, beaded and 
trimmed as a maiden of the tribe, came 
on alone. She stood close to her lover 
and looked beyond into the guest lodge. 

“No one must hear what I say to 
you,” said the girl. “Are you quite 
alone?” 

“Quite, Lillian. And let me relieve 
you of asking an embarrassing ques- 
tion. You wish to know the name of 
that Indian ?” 

The girl nodded. ‘“‘You know what 
has happened. Willow Blossom is 
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questioned by her lover. You must 
tell me who told you of that rumor.” 

“Impossible! There is no such In- 
dian.” 

“Will! Oh, my friend! 
you done?” 

The girl’s eyes were wide with hor- 
ror. It was her turn now to face a 
heartbreak. 

“T made it up, not knowing what the 
consequence would be,” said Teller. 
“T had intended saying to-morrow morn- 
ing that the braves were all in and that 
the rumor was false, and then give the 
maidens’ feast a great send-off. I am 
humbly sorry. I have done a common 
journalistic thing; but I will make un- 
common manly efforts to undo it. I 
will do anything and everything I can 
to restore things.” 

The white girl looked earnestly into 
his eyes, her lips gone white and trem- 
bling. She saw that he spoke the truth. 
The harm was the harm of error, not 
of intention. But the harm was done, 
and the Indians would not understand. 
It would mean rough handling; per- 
haps his life. Instantly she became a 
white woman as eager to shield him as 
she had been to clear Willow Blossom. 

“There is but one way,” she said, so 
low and so firm that he was alarmed. 
“Willow Blossom has been stabbed to 
the heart; you can restore her lover, 
but she cannot forgive at the pleading 
of a mere quibble. Nor would the tribe 
forgive you. You must go on to the 
end of your invention.” 

“T cannot. There is no such man.” 

“You must be the man. Say—say to 
those girls that you are the man—that 
you will challenge me!” 

“Lillian! What are you saying?” 

“Say that you have kissed me. That 
I am bound to you. Say anything to 
appease these children. You must do 
it to save your life. Then—then take 
me away where none of them can come 
and shame me.” 

The white girl bowed her head in her 
hands and shook with sobs. The white 


What have 


man saw in that desperate moment the 
truth of his error. He realized the 
agony of the girl he loved; the stolid 
silence of the waiting maids; the men- 
acing peace that held the camp as a 
thing petrified. But under it he saw 
a white girl’s love for him; a love that 
had prompted a dear sacrifice. He 
caught her hand and kissed it. He be- 
came a man as primitive, as real and as 
impulsive as any who stood by the 
great circle of lodges watching. 

“No, no, my girl! I’ve been wrong. 
Now I'll be a man. Hear me, all of 
you! I lied! There is no Indian who 
will challenge. I lied! Do you hear? 
I lied! No, no, Lillian! Let me go— 
I must do this! Hear you, Straight 
Talk! Ride for your life. Find Cloudy 
Sky. Tell him I lied. Bring him back. 
Fifty dollars for you, Straight Talk! 
Fifty dollars more for a peace gift to 
Willow Blossom. “Tell Cloudy Sky so. 
But ride, ride, ride!” 

Straight Talk heard and smiled. He 
had pushed his pony close to the en- 
trance of the Six Candles herald lodge. 
Reaching up, he grasped the sign 
whereon was painted a white man 
pursuing an Indian, and tore it down. 
Swinging the trophy above his head 
and yelling in the glory of victory won, 
he sped away toward a cloud of dust 
that was rising lazily into the face of 
the sunset. 

Mr. Will Teller heard the yell and 
understood it; heard an answering 
shout of laughter rise out of the great 
circle of lodges, and welcomed it,; saw 
Willow Blossom dart away with the 
tribal maidenhood racing after her, and 
realized his escape; then suddenly real- 
ized that he was holding a blond girl to 
his breast and that she was laughing. 

“Sweetheart, you are ashamed of 
me!” 

The girl hid her smiling face in his 
arm. “Never mind what Sun Hair 
may have thought,” said she. “White 
girls are just as silly as some very good 
white men. No doubt I will be in- 
tensely proud of you in Plains City.” 












HE rapidity with which 
an emergency fund 
could dwindle was 

the fact which the next week 
or two impressed upon me 
more strongly than any oth- 
er. To be sure, I was guilty of one or 
two contributory extravagances. I had 
no dishes, no knickknacks, no pictures, 
save the inevitable family photographs, 
for my room. And as I became: ac- 
quainted with the rooms of my fellow 
lodgers, the passion ,for personal pos- 
sessions, born, I am sure, in every wom- 
an, took hold of me. For instance, the 
old brass coal hod on Dr. Lyons’ study 
hearthstone filled me with envy; the 
quaint gilt-banded, gilt-bordered mirror 
above Miss Putnam’s narrow black 
mantel roused my longing for mirrors, 
The Sheffield tray on which the tea 
things were disposed in Miss Lester 
Franklin’s room made me view theft 
with almost lenient eyes. Miss Frank- 
lin, by the way, was an art student, and 
her quarters were full of scraps of 
Eastern embroidery, unframed sketches, 
foreign rosaries, dusty casts, and queer 
vases, which held flowers always, by 
some miracle, on the point of dropping 
to pieces. 

I sent home immediately for some 
brass fire dogs, an old willow plate or 
two, and twoscore of my favorite books. 
Then, refusing, with the cheerful inde- 
pendence of youth, to be cast down by 
poverty, and really rather rejoicing in 
my freedom, I set out to buy a few ac- 
tual necessities. How two heavy brass 
candlesticks from the Russian quarter, 
an honorably ancient looking Damascus 
bowl, a scarf of glorious yellow Syrian 
embroidery, and a carved sandalwood 
fan came to be regarded as essentials, 
I am not quite sure. There is a spell 


exerted upon one by the foreign quar- 
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ters of New York—into 
which my new companions 
initiated me—which made 
the Agonquitt standards of 
necessity seem remote and 
uninteresting. 

A copper tea tray and tea 
kettle purchased in a noi- 
some cellar from a voluble Hebrew, his 
wife, his three children, and most of the 
neighbors, I easily persuaded myself to 
be necessary, even according to home 
definitions. The small afternoon tea 
service of cheap blue and white was 
merely decent. A lamp, of course, was 
an economy, since it would cost less 
than an oculist’s fee. Oh, I had the 
most reasonable excuses for almost all 
my expenditures! Nevertheless, by the 
time they were bought, my first week’s 
lodging and laundry paid, and my meals 
provided, the emergency fund had 
shrunk like a punctured tire. 

I did not confide my difficulties to 
anyone. No one in the busy household 
in which I found myself a lodger had 
leisure for confidences, and, anyway, 

Agonquitt people are not trained to 
communicativeness. Miss Putnam was 
cordial, came to my room two or three 
times in the week for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, invited me to hers, introduced me 
to the two medical students—nice, sensi- 
ble, earnest young women, up to their 
ears in their senior year’s work—and 
to Lester Franklin, whose first name 
persisted in seeming to me an affecta- 
tion. But they all had their work, their 
engagements, their established friends. 
To none of them could I reveal my anx- 
iety and my position. I had so wanted 
to keep that one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars intact, and at the rate at 
which I was spending money it would 
scarcely suffice for the six weeks. 

Of course it was on a rainy day 
when the sense of my financial diffi- 
culties finally overcame me. I have 
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often noticed that in sunshiny weather 
I am, in spite of my Maine forebears, 
avery Micawber for irresponsible, 
groundless optimism. I am perfectly 
sure that if the Pilgrim Fathers had 
landed among more genial surround- 
ings, thrift and the far-famed New 
England conscience would never have 
been the traditional traits of their de- 
scendants. 

My moneymaking accomplishments 
were very few. I couldn’t keep chick- 
ens for six weeks on Eleventh Street; 
I couldn’t tutor for six weeks, even 
if I had known anybody who wanted 
tutoring in the branches with which I 
had a speaking acquaintance. I looked 
over the list of “Help Wanted” in the 
morning paper that rainy morning in 
the second week of my enforced holi- 
day. 

There seemed a painfully limited de- 
mand for such sérvices as I was able to 
supply. Cooks, chambermaids and 
maids-of-all-work were evidently 
needed, but stenographers, I judged, 
were a drug in the market. However, 
two firms advertised for “Typists, neat, 
rapid and accurate, with considerable 
experience.” My experience was 
scarcely considerable, but I determined 
to apply for the positions, and conceal 
from the employers the fact that I 
should shortly wish to resign from 
them. ° 

The first office in which I found my- 
self did not look promising. It was in 
an old building downtown. It was bare, 
dusty, disorderly, and its only occupant 
when I arrived was a young man, not 
more than thirty years old—slim, boy- 
ish, nervous and furtive. His face had 
a sort of dusty, pasty pallor that spoke 
of airless rooms; his nails advertised his 
unfamiliarity with the nicer rites of the 
toilet. His linen was dingy, his cravat 
loud. Altogether, Mr. Leon Golding 
was an unprepossessing person. 

He darted one swift, comprehensive 
look at me, and after that stared at the 
wall behind me, the door, the window— 
anywhere but at me. My lack of expe- 
rience evidently did not daunt him, and 
I gathered the impression that he was 
rather glad of my want of acquaintances 


in New York. He made a few inquiries 
as to Agonquitt, and took a note con- 
cerning it. All the time the feeling 
grew upon me that I did not want to 
work for him. But I reasoned it down. 
“Nonsense!” I told myself, sternly. 
“Eight dollars a week will be eight dol- 
lars a week. Don’t be silly and woman- 
ish. Be reasonable.” 

A large, unctuous man, growing bald 
and wearing a glistening, dyed goatee, 
interrupted our conversation. He 
seemed very familiar with Mr. Gold- 
ing’s business, and, retiring with him 
behind a wire screen which partitioned 
the office, he attended the unlocking 
of the safe and, taking a box from it, 
rammed it into a green cloth bag. 

“T’m an old-fashioned fellow, . Miss 
3erton—it was Berton, wasn't it? No? 
Berwick? Ah!—and I carry my green 
lawyer’s bag about with me. It was 
the way in my part of the country a 
good many years ago. I’m an old fel- 
low now.” He smilingly awaited my 
disclaimer, but it did not come. “Well, 
well, I must .be going. I look in on this 
fellow very often—try to keep him out 
of jail, Miss Berwick, try to keep lim 
out of jail. Ha, ha! I hope I'll see you 
soon again. Good-day. Good-day, 
Leon, my boy.” 

Mr. Golding accompanied him to the 
elevator. I sat and looked at the let- 
ters heaped upon the desks, at the bul- 
ging mail bags in the corner. Evident- 
ly, in spite of its meager office equip- 
ment, the Jupiter and Mars Railway 
Investment Company had a large corre- 
spondence. 

To make a long matter short, I was 
engaged as Mr. Golding’s stenographer. 
I went to work the next morning at 
half-past eight, and I tackled the corre- 
spondence. I sent circulars to every 
part of the country, promising investors 
five per cent. a month as a return upon 
their investment. I read poorly writ- 
ten, misspelled letters from servant girls 
asking for information about the won- 
der-working company; I read pitiful 
letters from little farms, from foreign 
miners in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, prim letters from country school 
teachers. I answered them all with the 
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glorious literature of the company. All 
the time I had the queerest feeling of 
distrust. 

When the office boy brought in a bag 
of mail in the middle of the forenoon, 
Mr. Golding fairly pounced upon it. He 
retired behind the wire partition, locked 
its door after him and further screened 
himself behind a desk. But, even so, 
I saw him drawing money—bills, -sil- 
ver and checks—out of the envelopes. 
Upon each envelope he made a memo- 
randum of the amount received. After 
about two hours he passed these letters 
over to me, telling me to acknowledge 
the receipt of the sum contained and 
to promise the investment asked. The 
gentleman with the green bag then 
came in, smiling oilily, and, after a few 
minutes at the safe, they went out to- 
gether. 

On the third day of my employment 
the lawyer came in somewhat earlier 
than before. His manner was hasty, 
perturbed, even violent in a low-voiced 
way. I could not overhear what was 
said, but Mr. Golding’s sallow, ashy 
face, as he told me that he was called 
out for a few hours, was proclamation 
of some disaster. I only thought that 
he had had bad news; his agitation was 
that of a man dreading the death of 
some beloved friend. 

“Shall I go on with these?” I asked, 
indicating the usual letters. 

“Yes, yes—no, destroy them. No” 
—seeing my look of utter bewilderment 
—‘“I don’t know what I am saying. 
Yes, goon. I'll be back after lunch.” 

Usually my own lunch consisted of 
two sandwiches and an apple brought 
in an ignominious bundle from Eleventh 
Street. To-day I supplemented it by 
a walk down to the Battery. I had not 
been there before, and the first glimpse 
of the beautiful bay captivated me. I 
loitered. I rejoiced in the green grass 
of the little park, in the loungers on the 
benches. And when a boatload of im- 
migrants was landed from Ellis Island 
—earringed, shawled, dark, sparkling, 
vivacious, with their uncouth loads—I 
was enchanted. I delayed unconscious- 
ly, and when I made my way to the of- 
fice again it was nearly three o’clock. 
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The door was open, and there was a 
hum of voices inside. Some instinct 
made me stand still for a second. 

“They’ve all flew the coop. Warned,” 
remarked a bored voice. 

“Well, the stenographer expected to 
come back,” said some one else, obsti- 
nately. ‘Look at her machine.” 

I went in—slowly. There were half 
a dozen men there sprawled on the 
bench and chairs. They all sat sudden- 
ly erect, and one officiously arose and 
shut the door behind me. I had a 
glimpse of a badge as one man’s coat 
flapped. Another, a tall, good-looking 
youth, with a politely weary, amused 
air, produced a notebook from his 
pocket. 

“Are you connected with this con- 
cern?” demanded the man with the 
badge. I looked at him, round-eyed 
and stupid. 

“T came,” I said, slowly, “to see Mr. 
Golding. Ain’t he here?” 

“Not yet,” said the man with the 
badge. 

“Nor likely to be,” supplemented the 
youth with the notebook. 

“Oh!” said I, still more stupidly. 
“Didn't he leave no word when he was 
coming back ?” 

“He didn’t leave no word,” the note- 
book man mocked me. 

“Oh!” I said. 

“What did you 
about?” blustered the man 
badge. 

“There was a letter,” I blundered, 
“he wrote. How money could be made. 
Then, since I sent the money, I ain't 
heard no more 

Oh, Ellen Berwick! I don’t know 
whether i was more proud or ashamed 
of that piece of deception. 

“Another victim,” said one of the 
men, grimly. “If anyone belonging to 
the confounded shooting match would 
come in, we could hold them for wit- 
nesses—the office boy, the stenographer, 
anybody! Tell us your story, young 
lady.” 

But I incased myself in rustic reti- 
cence, refused to trust them with my 
tale, and was finally allowed to depart 
as a dull provincial who deserved 


want to ‘see him 
with the 
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whatever losses she had incurred. And 
the next morning’s paper informed me 
that the get-rich-quick concern of Mr. 
Leon Golding had been raided the day 
before, but that the swindling financier 
and all his cohorts had escaped. A pa- 
thetic incident, the paper added, was 
the appearance of a poor girl whose 
savings had been stolen by the thieves. 

I sat at home and read the tale with 
retrospective shudders. Suppose I had 
been at the machine when the detect- 
ives and newspaper men came_ in! 
Would I have been “held as a witness” 
in the Tombs? And how would Hennen 
& Charter have liked to employ as wide- 
ly advertised a secretary as I should 
have been? I was out of pocket by the 
experience, but could find only grati- 
tude in my heart for my escape from 
worse things. 

It was in a very cautious spirit that 
I approached the next place where a 
“neat, accurate and experieneed typ- 
ist” was needed. I found myself in the 
hall of a sumptuous uptown school on 
Riverside Drive, awaiting my turn with 
seventeen other applicants for the posi- 
tion. We all eyed one another suspi- 
ciously. What experience the others 
had with the bland, aquiline, gray-haired 
dame who managed the business with 
the air of a duchess opening a London 
charity bazaar, I do not know. She 
told me that she desired an assistant 
to her secretary, but she intimated, deli- 
cately but unmistakably, that no matter 
what my intellectual and business fit- 
ness for the position, I would not do at 
all. I don’t think she told me in so 
many words that Miss Keziah’s handi- 
work in the matter of clothes could not 
be seen entering and leaving her school, 
but I went forth with the idea burned 
into me that it was my ‘personal appear- 
ance, my lack of sartorial distinction, 
which kept me from that berth. 

It may have been the smart induced 
by this criticism which sent me straight 
to the bathroom on my return to the 
house, and started me upon what was 
really a creditable family wash in the 
basin. Dr. Lyons, bless her kind or 
her unsuspecting heart, had no haughty 
notice posted to the effect that laundry 


work should not be done there. I dab- 
bled with handkerchiefs and_ stocks, 
with turnovers and cuffs, until I had 
worked off some of the rage that had 
scorched me after my interview with 
the lady who was forming the manners 
and the ideals of the young on River- 
side Drive. Then I pasted the flat ar- 
ticles upon the mirrors and ‘upon the 
panes of my attic window, according to 
the money-saving habit of the boarding- 
house-lodger-laundress in all ages. And 
then, ruefully regarding the silver in my 
purse, | made my way to the Margaret 
Louisa for my dinner. Almost nightly 
I ate there now, although sometimes 
when the thought of the crowd, the nar- 
row tables, the banging and the steam- 
ing, overbalanced the desire for the 
wholesome, well-cooked food, I pat- 
ronized the delicatessen shops on Sixth 
Avenue, and ate a home-made dinner 
before my fire. 

After dinner I wandered into a li- 
brary devoted to the needs of the work- 
ing woman. I looked over the maga- 
zines for a while in company with a 
dozen or fifteen other forlorn looking 
women of various ages. And then I 
started homeward. Evidently destiny 
had been carefully guiding my foot- 
steps, for on a bulletin in the lower 
hall I noticed for the first time an- 
nouncements not only of classes and 
clubs in which the ambitious might 
learn absolutely everything _to be. 
known, but also the advertisement of a 
certain employment bureau, evidently 
adapted to the needs of just such girls 
as myself. Thither the next morning 
I made up my mind to wend my way. 

I have already implied that the man- 
ner of the officials in institutions de- 
voted to the self-supporting woman 
sometimes lacks the cordiality which the 
young demand in their intercourse with 
their fellows. I felt this more strong- 
ly than ever when I approached the 
lady in charge of this agency. She 
made me feel that it was almost igno- 
minious to be alive, while to be alive 
and in need of work was positively 
criminal. 

She asked me crisply what sort of 
work I wished to do, and I blundered 
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hopelessly, saying that almost anything 
would answer. 

“Almost anything?” she answered, 
tartly. “That means, of course, that 
you are not equipped to do any work 
properly. ‘Almost anything’ is prac- 
tically synonymous with nothing.” 

I did not compliment her upon her 
apparent aptitude for metaphysics. I 
did not even get angry. I looked vague- 
ly and hopelessly around, whereupon 
she more kindly proceeded to investi- 
gate my fitness for work. “If you can 
sew——” she suggested. But I shook 
my head. At that moment a blessed in- 
terruption arrived in the person of an 
imposing young footman. I felt it 
quite right that I should be abandoned 
for him at once, and as I stood waiting 
for my chance at formal leavetaking I 
overheard his conversation with the 
suddenly deferential lady of the desk. 

It seemed that Mrs. Van Hoffman 
wanted some young woman sent to her 
who could exercise the dogs. From 
the questioning and answering back and 
forth I gradually made out that in Mrs. 
Van Hoffman’s humble establishment 
there were only seven servants, and it 
was easily plain that none of these 
could be expected to exercise the dogs. 
When the footman had departed, bear- 
ing comforting assurances to Mrs. Van 
Hoffman that the awful gap in her 
retinue would soon be filled, I daringly 
asked for the job. For a moment my 
interlocutress looked at me as though 
she saw in the request only a well-laid 
scheme upon the Van Hoffman jewels 
or silver. But I mentioned the power- 
ful name of Mrs. Hennen as my in- 
troducer to the establishment, and forth- 
with followed in the wake of the foot- 
man up to Seventy-second Street. 

I went into a hall all white marble 
and Turkish rugs and palms and clipped 
laurel bushes and queer dwarf Japanese 
trees in tubs of brass and Oriental pot- 
tery. I passed into a library all tapes- 
try and Spanish leather, and books in 
beautifully gleaming dress. To me 


there, in fluttered Mrs. Van Hoffman—- 
tall, slender, graceful, fair-haired, in- 
Did I understand 
Did they 


effective and fretful. 
dogs? Was I used to them? 
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care for me? Did I know New York 
well? What references had I? What 
did Miss Blank mean by sending a 
stranger in the city to fill such an im- 
portant post in the household? If I 
should gain it, I would have to come 
at ten o'clock each morning—did I un- 
derstand that?—at ten o’clock, no la- 
ter and no earlier; the last dog exer- 
ciser had displayed a horrible lack of 
promptness. She rather liked my face, 
though; I looked kind and sensible; per- 
haps, after all, I might do, in spite of 
my inexperience in the city. She would 
send for the dogs and let them decide. 

The dogs came, and indeed they were 
beauties. A beautiful great Dane, who 
ought to have been the guardian of a 
lovely lady of a medizeval castle; a Bos- 
ton bull, who eyed me sharply and then 
came and leaped upoir my lap, and a 
little toy spaniel. 

“You could never let Imogene off 
the leash, of course,” said Mrs. Van 
Hoffman. “Tom and Jerry—they’re 
the bull and the great Dane—they can 
run by themselves. But never let them 
get out of your sight. Never let them 
fight, and- never let them have any- 
thing to do with the other dogs in the 
park. Of course, if Imogene grew 
tired, you would have to carry her in 
your arms. Above all things, don’t 
let the dogs scare any of the children in 
the park, though why there should be 
children in the park ready to be scared, 
I am sure I don’t see. But Mr. Van 
Hoffman had a nasty suit brought by 
the father of some little imbecile who 
teased Jerry until Jerry rolled him over 
on the grass. So you'd have to be very 
careful about that. Now, do you think 
you'd like the job?” 

“How much do you pay?” I asked, 
baldly. 

Mrs. Van Hoffman hesitated. 

“Well, as you seem rather a superior 
sort of young woman,” she said, with 
graceful patronage, “I think Mr. Van 
Hoffman might go as high as fifty cents 
an hour. It would be one hour a day. 
And if you made a success of it I could 
recommend you to four or five other 
friends of mine, and your whole day 
could be full.” 
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The prospect of five hours a day 
spent in chaperoning dogs of all breeds, 
ages and dispositions through the park 
did not appeal to me strongly. I am a 
vigorous young woman, but it seemed 
to me that a sanitarium would be my 
inevitable lodging after the experience. 
I shook my head and said that I feared 
that, after all, the position was not just 
suited to me or I to it. And as I went 
out through the exotic splendors of the 
hall I heard Mrs. Van Hoffman, prob- 
ably addressing the dogs, say, “What 
do these people expect? A share of 
railroad stock, or what? 

After all, it was through Dr. Lyons 
that I finally found some temporary 
work. She rapped at my door on the 
afternoon of the day when I had de- 
clined to become the peripatetic com- 
panion of Mrs. Van Hoffman’s dogs. 
She was a little woman, brisk and busi- 
nesslike in her manner, but, for all her 
brevity, never lacking in a human 
warmth and kindliness. I don’t think 
it took her four minutes to tell me what 
she wanted, to find out that I could do 
it, and to be gone again, yet she left me 
feeling cheered and invigorated; and 
it was not alone the prospect of work 
that she had held out to me which pro- 
duced the pleasurable glow. She wanted 
me to go for two hours a day to a pri- 
vate room in a hospital with which she 
was connected, to read to a patient who 
was convalescing there, and who did 
not have a private nurse who could give 
her all her time. 

My invalid was a friendly soul, and 
if I would have lingered after the two 
hours’ reading was over I could have 
heard the story of her life many times 
—just how many brothers and sisters 
she had had, just what she wore at her 
first dance, just what her husband said 
when he proposed to her, just how she 
felt when she was going under the 
ether and when she came out of it. She 
had a taste for the romantic historical 
novel, a form of literature particularly 
dreadful to me. She interrupted the 
readings now and again with breath- 
less exclamations of ‘Splendid! Isn’t 
that splendid, Miss Berwick?” Some- 
times when the hero made a particular- 
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ly noble speech or a particularly thrill- 
ing rescue she closed her eyes and 
sighed ecstatically. “Don’t you ever 
feel,” she asked me, “that you ought to 
have lived in those days when life was 
so full of chivalry?” But I was obliged 
to tell her that a course of gadzook fic- 
tion only made me the more content 
with our own time of porcelain bath- 
tubs and eight hours a day of work 
downtown for our adorers. Then she 
would laugh at me reprovingly and 
say, “You’re dreadfully cynical, aren’t 
you, Miss Berwick? Are all young girls 
so cynical nowadays, or is it only col- 
lege girls that are?’ 

But even with the retarding influ- 
ence of the historical novel, the good 
lady was finally completely recovered. 
I had had five dollars a week from her, 
and for that I had done, besides the 
reading, many little errands and some 
few secretary’s services. It had not, of 
course, been enough to pay my ex- 
penses, and the emergency fund was a 
very limp thing now in its chamois 
bag. I had still two weeks to live 
through before my engagement in Mr. 
Hennen’s office began. 

The day on which I took my teave of 
my romantic invalid I was somewhat 
gloomy. In spite of the resolution with 
which I had persuaded myself that a 
cup of drug-store bouillon and an apple 
from a push-cart made a nourishing 
luncheon, and that there was nothing 
intrinsically more undignified in wash- 
ing one’s woolens than one’s handker- 
chiefs in the bathroom basin, I was dis- 
tinctly alarmed by my poverty. 

The day itself had not been con- 
ducive to good cheer. There was a 
thick mist in the air, and the pavements 
oozed a slimy moisture. The hospital 
had always been depressing to me with 
its odor of ether and its glimpses of 
sickness even in the corridors. More- 
over, I had not been having any anti- 
dote of liveliness to the dull routine of 
the days. Attending evening lectures 
to take notes in order that one’s steno- 
graphic skill and speed may not grow 
less may be a virtuous way of passing 
time, but it does not develop a viva- 
cious attitude. And Bob Matthews had 
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been near me only once in two weeks. 
That time he had taken me to the the- 
ater, to be sure, but he had been much 
less impressed by my appearance in my 
own simple finery than he had by the 
borrowed plumage in which he had seen 
me earlier. And both these facts—his 
neglect of me and his lack of voluble 
admiration when he did see me—ran- 
kled in my soul. 

I tramped due eastward from the hos- 
pital toward Fifth Avenue. I was walk- 
ing for economy and for health, but 
there was no reason why I should con- 
fine myself to the jostling crowd of the 
poor and busy streets. A glimpse of 
the early evening gayety on Fifth Ave- 
nue might cheer me, I decided. 

I had not yet reached that point in 
the mental career of the New York 
working woman when the sight of opu- 
lence and leisure is distressing, and 
when the spectacle of the glittering 
streets becomes a pang instead of a de- 
light. So, as my gloom fell from me, 
I was able to take a growing satisfac- 
tion in the trappings of the broughams 
and victorias that rolled up the slippery 
asphalt, in the brisk tread of the men 
and women, well-groomed—though I 
loathe that epithet redolent of the stables 
—well-dressed, alert and serenely scorn- 
ful of all unpleasant things. 

I was still provincial enough to en- 
joy the shop windows with whole- 
hearted zest. Indeed, that is a trait 
which I do not think any amount of 
sophistication can destroy in me. The 
sheen of lustrous fabrics, the glitter of 
trimmings, the fall of laces, the curve 
of wonderful hats, the allurements of 
marvelous negligées—all these were to 
me as beautiful as the exotic displays 
in the florists’ windows and the shining 
wealth of the jewelers. However, it 
was before a jeweler’s window that I 
had paused to feast my eyes upon a 
tiara of diamonds fit for a queen of the 
fairies, upon a wonderful spray of emer- 
alds that cunningly simulated an apoth- 
eosized bunch of grapes, upon sap- 
phires bluer than the sea beyond Agon- 
quitt on the most cloudless summer day. 
I dare say that my jaw had dropped 
down and that my eyes were bulging 
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with true rustic admiration, when sud- 
denly some one stood beside me in the 
silver-spangled mist of the early even- 
ing. 

I turned to leave the show case with- 
out looking up, but as I moved, the 
presence beside me took voice: 

“Miss Berwick, aren’t you going to 
remember me?” 

I started a little, of course, as I 
glanced up, yet I had known the voice, 
assured, laughing, friendly. It was 
Mr. Hennen’s partner who beamed 
down upon me from a height that 
seemed even more impressive than it 
had on the day when I met him in the 
office. He was the embodiment of the 
spirit of the scene. Albeit I was no 
connoisseur in men’s fashions, I knew 
that his clothes represented the last sar- 
torial word of the authorities. Yet 
he wore them with the accustomed air 
that took from them any suggestion of 
merely theatric elegance. He was 
handsome, too, and there seemed to ra- 
diate from him a cheerful, unshaken 
conviction that all good things, all soft 
and pleasant things, were his by a spe- 
cies of divine right. 

I answered him stupidly enough. 
“Oh!” I cried, “it’s you, Mr. Charter.” 


“Are you walking’ down? May I 
walk with you?” 
A shy awkwardness seized me, 


though, as a usual thing, my awkward- 
ness is not tinged with timidity. I mum- 
bled that he might, and we moved 
away from the glitter of the window. 

“How are you liking it as far as 
you’ve gone?” he asked me. 

I thought of the hospital where I had 
been all the afternoon. It seemed to me 
that carbolized whiffs must emanate 
from me. I thought of the glimpses of 
suffering humanity lying upon the free 
ward cots, of the stretchers rolling dar- 
ing experimenters toward the final test 
of life in the operating rooms; I thought 
of the narrow, crowded streets that lay 
west of us, the oppression of which had 
borne so heavily upon me earlier in the 
day; I thought of my own small room, 
of my scanty resources, and of the gen- 
eral friendlessness and forlornness of 
life. 

















“IT hate it,” I replied, with unneces- 
sary brevity and vehemence. Then I 
was sorry for the frank revelation of 
myself, and I attempted to hedge. 

“T mean that it’s lonely, and I have 
time to be homesick. I don’t know 
many people yet, except the people in 
my house, and I haven’t been busy 
enough to keep me from—from—oh, 
general disgruntlement.” 

“It seems that your good angel as 
well as mine arranged our meeting, 
then,” he said. “I knew that’mine was 
looking out for me when I caught a 
glimpse of you—at least, as soon as you 
consented to recognize me. But if 
you’re a victim of nostalgia—that’s the 
fancy name for the homesick dumps, 
isn’t it?—perhaps I can help you ban- 
ish them. Have you any engagement 
to-night, Miss Berwick?” 

Engagement! To buy a bottle of 
household ammonia at the druggist’s 
after I had eaten my dinner humbly at 
the Margaret Louisa! 

“No,” I said. 

“T am in luck. Won’t you dine with 
me? Please do”’—I had hesitated. “It 
will be a real work of mercy. I’m as 
stranded as you are for the time being. 
None of my people are back yet, and I 
will not go to the club and be bored 
by the vacation yarns of a set of men. 
Sesides”’—for I think he saw that I 
was not strongly moved by the appeal 
to my charitable instincts — “Mrs. 
Hennen particularly charged me to look 
out for you if I saw you. She would 
never forgive me if I had to report to 
her that I had met you in a most melan- 
choliac mood, and had let you go home 
to read sad poetry to yourself all the 
evening. You know she has a great 
admiration for you.” 

“She’s awfully good,” I murmured, 
gratefully. ‘Is she back yet?” 

“No, they’re at Lenox still. I came 
down from there yesterday. But you 
will come? Yes? Ah, that’s good. Let’s 
see, where shall it be? Where have you 
been dining, Miss Berwick?” 

“At the Margaret “Louisa,” I replied. 

“The Margaret Louisa? I don’t seem 
to remember it. Where is it?” 

“You couldn’t remember it,” I as- 
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sured him. “It’s a very exclusive place, 
and there’s one qualification for admis- 
sion which you lack.” 

“T know I’m not very good,” he 
laughed. “But how would the people 
at the—what’s the name of the place? 
—Margaret Louisa know that? The 
cloven hoof, I flatter myself, is very dis- 
creetly hidden in me.” 

“It’s not that. It’s because you're 
not a woman. The Margaret Louisa 
maintains an excellent restaurant for 
self-supporting women who have not 
achieved the price of meals at a more 
opulent place. That is where I have 
dined chiefly.” 

“You unfortunate girl! We shall go 
to the liveliest dining place in town to 
compensate you for what you must 
have been through.” 

“T don’t look—exactly harmonious 
with a very lively scene,” I demurred. 

“You look very charming,” he as- 
sured me, with an air sO grave, remote 
and impersonal that I felt the sudden 
stiffening of my spine to be an unnec- 
essary and probably provincial bit of 
resentment. “And, anyway, at this 
place one sees absolutely every variety 
of costume, and at this season, of 
course, anything goes.” 

“Very well,” I yielded the situation. 
“Tt’s you who will suffer, not I. I don’t 
know three people in the city, and so 
I have no shame about my appear- 
ance. 

He looked down the brilliant avenue 
to where a clock sent an electric mes- 
sage to the world. 

“Tt isn’t six yet,” he said. “Suppose 
we take a hansom and drive through 
the park for an hour.” 

We have no hansoms in Agonquitt, 
not even a station hack. A stranger 
descending upon us unheralded either 
walks to his destination or sits on a 
barrel in Powderley’s store while that 
enterprising grocer “hitches up” to 
carry him thence. Consequently the 
etiquette of the hansom was unknown 
to me, and I stepped into one for a 
drive through the park with Mr. Archi- 
bald Charter, blissfully unconscious of 
my heinous offense against Mrs. 
Grundy of New York. 
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I have never had the heart to regret 
the indiscretion. The early evening was 
violet-tinted,. and pierced with lights of 
silver and gold. In the park the damp 
air gave a heavy tang to the odor of 
the dying leaves. The beat of the horses’ 
hoofs upon the roadways, the glimpse 
of lights across meadow stretches 
vaguely guessed in the dusk, the clumps 
of trees, the lights of other cabs rolling 
gently through the twilight, the won- 
derful misty effulgence of the broken 
skyline beyond the park glimpsed now 
and then as we whirled along—all these 
to a dispirited country girl more than 
paid for the sense of imprudence which 
she might have had had she known 
more. 

Mr. Charter was a sympathetic com- 
panion for such a drive. He seemed to 
divine the right moments for silence. 
He effaced himself and left the charm 
of the evening to exert its restful in- 
fluence almost unhindered ; so that when 
we emerged from the quiet of the trees 
into the blare and glare of the city 
again I was rested and eager for the 
new experience of a really gay New 
York restaurant. 

I had it. It was Curate’s to which 
he took me—fairly radiant with rose 
light, the walls wonders of dark red 
and gold. The great room was divided 
by pillars, and railed-in galleries half 
concealed groups of semi-retired tables. 
A band discoursed sweetly, and through 
the brilliant scene moved beings who 
seemed a part of it, whose gowns dif- 
fused light as lustrous as the red-shaded 
globes around the wall, whose jewels 
flashed and glittered like the twinkling 
lamps outside, whose silks vied in rus- 
tling music with the orchestra. Even 
my unaccustomed eyes were able to take 
correct gauge of many of the diners. 
Bleached hair had never been seen in 
Agonquitt, but I recognized it when I 
saw it at Curate’s. The work of the 
rouge pot and of the blacking pencil 
was also patent to me. I was a little 
horrified at first. But after the first 
blinding effect of the dazzle had passed, 
I was able to discern numbers of less 
gaudy parties watching the scene from 
various tables with an expression of 
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half-amused, half-appraising, well-bred 
insolence. Then I felt better. Appar- 
ently, as Mr. Charter was even then 
assuring me, all kinds of people came 
to Curate’s, and it was part of one’s 
New York education to come at least 
once. . 

The dinner convinced me that I had 
never before known what food was. 
Evidently my host was past master in 
the art of ordering. Everything was 
delicious, and there was not too much. 
At other tables I saw men and women 
wading through endless courses. It 
seemed to me that they must choke from 
excessive food and drink, and I am sure 
that the humble digestive processes 
flushed their faces and dulled their 
eyes. But Mr. Charter’s was a more 
exquisite hospitality. The wine stimu- 
lated and did not dull, the food piqued 
the palate and satisfied without satiat- 
ing: 

His conversation—I had never heard 
anything like it before. He had been 
everywhere, seen everything, it seemed 
to me. He told me stories of Japan, 
and stories of Montana. He flattered 
by constant appeal to my knowledge 
of life. He paid open compliments, too, 
to be sure, but in a matter-of-course 
way which made it impossible to stop 
them without appearing a_ self-con- 
scious goose. Yet for all their air of 
offhand frankness, the memory of them 
remained with me. 

A good many people—prosperous- 
looking men, not unlike himself in their 
air of familiarity with material good 
things—spoke to him. Two or three 
came to the table arfd stood talking for 
a few minutes. They eyed me with an 
air of impertinent curiosity which 
whipped the blood into my cheeks. But 
he managed to get rid of them quietly 
and unobtrusively and without the in- 
troduction which I dreaded instinctive- 
ly when they approached. We didn’t 
know in the country that the haphazard 
introduction is “out.” 

We were almost through dinner when 
one of these turned away from our 
table in evident annoyance. His own 





was the table behind us, and as he re- 
joined his companions one of them 
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said in a tone loud enough to be heard: 
“Didn’t manage it, did you, old fel- 
low ?” 

“Didn’t manage what?” snarled our 
recent visitor. 

“To find out who Charter’s queen of 
curds and cream is,’ was the prompt 


retort. “Pretty little Phyllis, isn’t 
she ?” 
I was very angry, but there was 


nothing for me to do but conceal my 
wrath and pretend I had not over- 
heard. Mr. Charter looked at me, an 
apology evidently trembling on his lips. 
Then when he saw that I was going to 
ignore the scene, he smiled in evident 
satisfaction. 

“You're very kind, Miss Berwick,’ 
he said. “Green’s an ass, and he’s been 
drinking too much.” 

“T think I should like to go now,” I 
answered, somewhat brusquely, and in 
a few minutes more another hansom 
had engulfed us and we were rolling 
down toward Eleventh Street. 

By the time we drew up in front of 
Dr. Lyons’, my annoyance had vanished, 
dissipated by the tact of my host. I 
heard with real satisfaction his genial 
“You've been awfully good to a 
stranded man, Miss Berwick; we'll do it 
again, will we not?” 

He stood on the step with me while 
opening the door. There was no vesti- 
bule in Dr, Lyons’ house, but the front 
door gave directly upon the hall, so 
Theresa Putnam, standing by the hall 
table and looking at the letters which 
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lay there, was visible to us. She turned 
at the sound of the opening door and 
saw me with Mr. Charter upon the step, 
and beyond us the lights of the waiting 
hansom. Of course her eyes were im- 
mediately averted to the mail again; 
nevertheless, when I had entered and 
closed the door behind me, I thought 
there was rather a curious light in her 
eyes as she turned toward me. I felt 
impelled to explain. I found myself 
remarking with an elaborate air which 
I tried in vain to make casual that I 
had been dining at Curate’s with Mr. 
Charter, Mr. Hennen’s partner. 

“Curate’s?” I was sure that there 
was slight disapproval as well as sur- 
prise in her voice. ‘“‘Mr. Hennen’s part- 
ner? 

“And_ brother-in-law,” I amended. 
“You know the Hennens are all Agon- 
quitt people.” Her face seemed ‘to 
clear. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that,” she said. 
“Here are some letters for you, and, 
oh—this card must be yours.” 

It was Bob Matthews’ card. I had 
a brief feeling of disappointment, but I 
put it down. Bob had neglected me 
lately, I thought; I was glad that I had 
not been at home when at last he did 
make up his mind to call on me. I went 
upstairs humming a tune. By and by, 
when it caught my ear and my atten- 
tion, I wondered where I had heard it. 
Then I remembered that it was some- 
thing the band in the red-and-gold gal- 
lery had been playing that evening. 


MK 


A PRAYER 


ET me remember that I failed, 
~ So I may not forget 
How. dear that goal the distance veiled 
Toward which my feet were set. 


Let me forget, if so Thy will, 
How fair the joy desired, 
Dear God, so I remember still 

That one day I aspired. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 











MAN and a woman 
sat in an alcoved café 
one winter night, 
amid wine and music 
and warmth and color, 
and discussed the arid 
feasibility of mar- 
riage without love. 

It was no boy-and-girl conversation 
of glittering idealism and fantastic in- 
nocence, but a real, live, naked, straight- 
forward talk, such as may happen with- 
out panic once in a lifetime to the right 
man and the right woman. 

“Do you believe in love?” the man 
had asked, quite suddenly, with a whim- 
sical intonation that marked his ques- 
tion at once as being a thoughtful one. 

His companion hesitated for a sec- 
ond, and crumbled the bread at her 
plate; then she looked up and laughed. 

“Believe in love!” she exclaimed. 
“No, I don’t! That is, not exactly— 
that is—I believe in Jove, but not in true 
love.” 

“Oh!” said the man, and piled his 
plate unconsciously high with all the 
potato in the dish. 

The woman looked out across the 
beautiful room with a frown of con- 
centration and a tremor of intensity, 
then she turned back impetuously to the 
man and tried to explain herself. 

“You ask if I believe in love? No! 
No! Emphatically, no! But, to be 
equally honest, I did believe in it once. 
Once. Bah!” 

“What happened?” quizzed the man, 
with a friendly little laugh. 

The woman threw out her hands with 
a gesture of scorn. 

“What happened?’ she _ repeated, 
mockingly. “What happened? Why, it 








died, of course—died. Isn’t that proof 
enough that it never existed?” 

The man looked down into her an- 
gry eyes with a curious, twisted smile. 

“Oh, you poor, foolish, illogical 
woman!” he said. “You claim that 
love never existed because it died. Yet 
you have a mother who died, haven't 
you? Would you get up and swear that 
she never existed? Would you get up 
and brand her as a paltry thing because 
the stresses of existence were too much 
for her?” 

The woman sank back with a little 
wilted air of defeat, and then rallied 
herself suddenly into a dimpling vi- 
vacity that brought a reflected light into 
the man’s dark eyes. 

“You are a clever, clever man,” she 
teased. “In fact, you are quite the 
cleverest man I know; but, just in pass- 
ing, tell me honestly—do you believe in 
love yourself?” 

The man flushed, and his tyes shifted 
for a second. Then he shook his shoul- 
ders and looked the woman straight in, 
the face. 

“No, I don’t,” he acknowledged, re- 
luctantly. “No, I don’t; but it hurts 
me furiously to think that you don’t.” 

“Who is illogical now?” laughed the 
woman. 

“Not I,” said the man. “When you 
say you don’t believe in love, you think 
you have wiped the whole fact of it 
off the earth. You might just as rea- 
sonably say that no woman in the 
world has brown eyes, just because 
you haven’t. But when 7 say I don’t 
believe in love, I speak just as I would 
about a man whom I distrust. You ask 
if I believe in him? I say ‘no.’ I don’t 


mean that he doesn’t exist, but that he 
Some happy fool 


doesn’t exist for me. 
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is welcome to believe in him. I some- 
how hoped that you were one of the 
happy fools.” 

“Well, I’m not,” snapped the woman, 
with joking petulance. ‘I’m one of the 
unhappy wise ones.” 

“You flatter yourself,’ said the man, 
with twinkling eyes; and handed her 
ostentatiously a great bouquet of crisp 
white celery. 

She pushed his joke aside, and 
slapped childishly at his hand. Then 
she drew her chair a little closer to 
the table, and leaned a trifle confidingly 
toward the man. 

“T am just impertinent enough to- 
night,” she pleaded, “to want to know 
what taught you your love lesson. 
Would you hate me if I asked?” 

The man laughed, not unpleasantly. 

“You’re a funny little woman,” he 
said; ‘‘a bit more audacious than the 
law allows, but I rather like audacity. 
You want to know my story? It isn’t 
astoundingly vital, but, such as it is, 
you are welcome to it.” He shut his 
eyes for a moment, and _ pondered. 
There was puzzle in his face, but no 
pain. He brought the facts out of his 
memory haphazardly, as a man’ might 
unpack his boyhood’s trunk. There 
were memory and sentiment involved, 
but no practical usefulness. 

“I’m forty years old,” he declaimed, 
in a semi-serious, confessional manner, 
“and I’ve only had two happenings 
in my life that you women would call 
‘love affairs.’ 

“When I was but twenty-one I loved 
to distraction a beautiful little girl of 
about my own age. She jilted me 
rather brutally at the end of a year. I 
got her wedding cards before I even 
knew that our own engagement was 
broken. 

“What’s that you say? That my 
cynicism began early? Oh, Lord, no! 
Her brutality hurt me a lot, but it wasn’t 
exactly a love hurt. It’s only when a 
woman hurts you a little that it’s a love 
hurt. Let her only hurt you enough, let 
her only fail you utterly, and you can 
become quite comfortably convinced 
that she wasn’t the right woman. No 
man really wants anyone but the right 
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woman. Of course I went pretty lame 
and sore for a few years, but I didn’t 
make a general grudge against all 
women, any more than, if a horse had 
maimed me, would I have made a 
grudge against all horses. I simply let 
women alone for a long, long while, 
though Heaven knows I was no cynic 
about it. It was the second woman 
who made a cynic of me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his companion, 
leaning a little more eagerly on the 
table. “Oh, did she treat you badly, 
too? What could she have done that 
was worse than the first one?” 

Her clear gray eyes were soft with 
sympathy, but dilated suddenly at the 
change in the man’s face. He had 
grown in an instant gray and dogged- 
looking and driven, wéth the furtive 
glance of one who wrestles rather 
strenuously with a lie. She had seen 
that same furtiveness of expression a 
dozen times in his face during their 
year’s friendship, but she had never yet 
seen his actual truthfulness defeated. 

“What did she do to treat you badly ?” 
she repeated, quite gently, but with a 
tense, definite aim, like the throwing of 
a lifeline. 

The man clutched almost eagerly at 
her second question. 

“What did she do to treat me badly ? 
She didn’t do anything. She didn’t 
treat me badly at all. It was I who 
treated her badly. Oh, you needn’t 
wince! It’s a clean story enough, but 
it’s a mean, unpleasant one. I wish 
you hadn’t ask me, but as long as you 
have, I’d rather die than not tell you. 
Only, don’t go round reviling love be- 
cause love failed you. Wait till you 
fail love before you set yourself up as 
a hopeless, damnable cynic. Am I 
melodramatic? I don’t mean to be, but 
the story stirs up devils. 

“Tt was when I was thirty that I met 
the second girl. She was twenty-four 
or five, and everything beautiful and 
idealistic that you-could imagine. She 
was perfect—character, looks, manner, 
everything. She was altogether one of 
those thoughts that you think, as Stev- 
enson would say, ‘on summer Sundays 
when the church bells ring.’ She was 
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not easy to win. There were a dozen 
men better than I who were in love 
with her, but, somehow, she favored 
me. After months of stress and anxiety 
I won her promise of marriage. It was 
the proudest, happiest, wildest moment 
of my life. Then almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of our engage- 
ment I was called to Europe on busi- 
ness. I was gone four months. When 
I returned—Heaven knows what had 
happened to me in those four months, 
but I found in the first flash of greeting 
that I no longer loved her. And I had 
to tell her so. All in a second, as it 
were, I lost enthusiasm, impetus, de- 
sire. Things went stale! In short, I 
found myself bored abjectly with her 
perfections. 

“There are men who would have 
said: ‘You must keep your bond, even 
so. I do not agree with them. You 
cannot fool a woman very long about 
love. And, at best, a woman hazards 
too much in marriage to be married un- 
der any false pretenses. 

“I told her that I did not love her 
any more. It was not a pretty bit of 
news. Never mind how she took it. 
This story concerns only what hap- 
pened to me. She broke our engage- 
ment, of course, and I—went to the 
devil for a while. 

“Everybody who tried to pull me 
back argued: ‘Don’t go to the devil 
just because you have lost faith in one 
woman. There are plenty of others.’ 

“There might be plenty of -other 
women, but the fact remained that there 
was only one myself. I couldn’t ex- 
plain that the reason I was going to 
the devil was because I had lost faith 
in myself. I couldn’t proclaim to a 
gossiping world that it was I who had 
jilted her. People still hold her respon- 
sible for my temporary downfall and 
my permanent bitterness. It is part of 
my punishment to hear her blamed, and 
yet I know that she would rather be 
blamed to the uttermost than have the 
world know that I had simply tired of 
her. 

“There you have the story of my dis- 
belief in love. There you have the 
whole secret truth of my notorious cyn- 
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icism. The first affair was nothing. It 
left me practically unembittered. She 
was the wrong woman, and she merely 
proved herself a trifling thing. But 
what of the right woman, who came 
and proved me the most trifling of all 
trifling things! God, but there was ig- 
nominy for you! It’s a fretful thing to 
be cheated by some one in the open mar- 
ket, but it’s worse yet to find that all 
your own spending money in the world 
is counterfeit. 

“The first woman never gave me the 
best that was in her. That is per- 
fectly plain and logical and sequent. 
3ut I know absolutely and positively, 
as I never knew anything else in my 
life, that I gave the second woman 
everything that was “best and whitest 
in my nature, the complete fullness of 
my power of love—I gave her all that, 
and in the very act of giving the gift 
turned to dust and ashes and worse 
than nothingness. If she had failed me, 
you see, I might yet have hoped for 
another love. But I failed her, and 
there is no other myself. 

“There, I have made you cry. What 
a rotten story! I oughtn’t to have told 
it you, anyway, but you made me so 
everlastingly tired with your cursing 
of love for what you couldn’t get. Just 
suppose you had to curse it for what 
you couldn’t give! But, never mind, it 
all comes to the same end. We neither 
of us believe in love. Let it go at 
that.” 

“What do you believe in?” prodded 
the woman, through her tears. 

“T believe in God,” said the man, 
“but I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“But worldly things, I mean,” the 
woman persisted; “tangible things.” 

The man scowled at her quite fero- 
ciously for a second, and then began to 
laugh. 

“The results be on your own head,” 
he warned her. ‘What do I believe in? 
I believe in fate, and luck, and sex.” 
His eyes flared up with a gleam of 
boyish daredeviltry. “I believe fate is 
the thing that you know will overtake 
you if you dally on life’s railroad tracks. 
I believe luck is the thing, good or bad, 
that may happen to you on life’s unex- 
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plored bypath. And sex? Heaven help 
us, who can define sex? Surely not IJ.” 
He leaned suddenly forward and low- 
ered his voice momentously. “Surely 
not I, who have brought you here to- 
night without any pretense of love, yet 
all determined to ask you to marry 
me.” 

As though a giant’s open palm had 
slapped her face, the woman jumped 
back with her cheeks flaming, and the 
flesh about her lips quivering and whim- 
pering with the shock, but her eyes 
looked out undaunted at the man. 

“What do you mean?” she gasped. 

Then the darky waiter came with a 
great clattering of dishes to change the 
courses, and the man and woman bent 
their heads together over the choice of 
a salad, and ran into flippant conversa- 
tion over the best month for water- 
cress, and a discussion of brooks and 
childish wading experiences, so that it 
was not until the leisurely coffee came 
that the two were alone again with the 
woman’s embarrassment. 

The woman made a great pretense 
of ceremony over the pouring of the 
coffee, while the man watched her with 
amused patience, puffing all the while 
at his most fragrant cigar. With nerv- 
ous fingers she drilled the two little 
cups, the gleaming coffee pot and the 
sugar bowl into line, as though they 
comprised a regiment, and when she 
felt the man’s eyes too strongly upon 
her she looked up and defied his seri- 
ousness. 

“It always seems to me like playing 
child’s tea party again to be fooling 
with such little dishes,” she said, in 
casual words, but with trembling in- 
tonation. 

“Don’t talk about being children!’ 
exclaimed the man, sharply, raising one 
hand instinctively to his forehead. “I 
can actually feel the gray in my hair.” 

“It’s pretty hair,” she acknowledged. 

The man gave a vicious tweak to the 
lock on his forehead. 

“T’d like some other touch on it be- 
side Time’s,” he muttered, gruffly. 

Then he laughed and put down his 
cigar, and folded his hands very reso- 
lutely on the table. 
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“I certainly do like you a lot,” he 
persisted. “Will you marry me?” 

“No, I won’t,’ said the woman, and 
shrank back into her corner, and be- 
gan to play distractedly with her gloves. 

“Why not?” probed the man, his 
eyes a strange mixture of intensity and 
laughter. 

The woman looked out across the 
flare of lights and colors with a whim- 
sical curiosity about the comedies and 
tragedies that the other women were 
talking with the other men, and it was 
quite five minutes before she looked 
back at her companion. When she did 
look at him the expression in her face 
drove all the amusement out of his 
eyes. 

“T won’t marry you,” she said, with 
careful deliberation; “I won’t marry 
you—because—I—don’t—love—you.” 

The man gave an impatient gesture 
of dissent that jostled his coffee cup 
into an ugly stain across the cloth. 

“There you go again,” he exclaimed, 
“with your absolutely foolish and illog- 
ical conclusions. One minute you swear 
that you don’t believe in love at all, and 
the next minute you get up and declare 
that you won’t marry me because you 
don’t love me. It’s absurd.” 

The woman’s eyes blurred quickly 
with tears, and she made a little plead- 
ing gesture toward the man. 

“TI can’t argue logically with you to- 
night. Perhaps I’m tired. I can’t ever 
seem to argue logically with you. I’m 
brainy and independent enough out in 
the world, but the very sight of you 
takes it all out of me. I don’t love 
you a bit, but you make me feel like 
such a wasted woman. ‘The very sight 
and sound of you makes me realize—if 
I can say it without seeming to boast— 
makes me realize how much, how very 
much, I could have given to the right 
man.” 

“It was the wastedness of us that I 
was thinking of,” mused the man, very 
gently, and sat and puffed and puffed 
and puffed at his cigar until the mo- 
ments grew as long as weeks. Not till _ 
the woman began to cough and choke 
with the smoke did he come back to 
conversational consciousness. 
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“I have made you cry twice to- 
night,” he said, ‘and I had no right to 
do it. What I want, what I ask, is 
the right to make you cry.” He smiled 
whimsically. 

“T won't give it to you,” retorted the 
woman, answering him smile for smile. 

“But that is where you defeat the 
best thing for both of us,” protested 
the man. “I can make you cry any 
time, whether or no, with or without 
your consent, but if you give me the 
right to make you cry, I acquire a cer- 
tain moral responsibility in the matter, 
and an equally moral responsibility to 
comfort you, and to protect you always 
from other men’s hurts.” 

The woman’s face lighted up with 
amused appreciation of the fancy, and 
the man pursued his advantage. 

“T’ve thought a lot about it,” he rea- 
soned, “and I don’t see why a full- 
grown man and woman who like each 
other mighty well couldn’t afford to 
snap their fingers over the lost illusions 
of love, and combine their mere likes 
into a very decent semblance of happi- 
ness. Yoy hear a lot of stuff about life 
without love being a desert, but, I de- 
clare, people have made bully good 
homes in deserts before now. As far 
as I can make out, it takes a good deal 
of sand and grit to make any home 
happy. Wouldn’t you be willing to try 
the experiment—with me?” 

“No, I don’t think I should,” said 
the woman, thoughtfully. 

“Would you be willing to talk about 
the matter?” the man persisted. 

“Yes,” consented the woman. “I’m 
quite willing to talk about it. It’s an 
interesting subject. Every man and 
woman has considered it.” 

“Drat their consideration of it!’ ex- 
claimed the man, petulantly. “When 
I say talk about it I mean talk about 
it. I don’t want to skip the subject 
the way children skip rope. I’d like 
to discuss marriage with you—grown- 
up, unromantic marriage. I’m forty 
years old—I think you said you were 
thirty-three. I like you better than 
any woman I know. I like your good 
looks. I like your mentality. I like 
your pride and fire. You've got more 
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life in you than any woman I ever saw. 
I like what you stand for. I'd like to 
know what a woman just like you 
thinks at thirty-three about marriage. 
I’ve never met a woman before that 
I wanted to ask that question of. I’ve 
never met a woman before that I would 
dare to ask it of. But you—you’ve 
got a man’s honor, a man’s sincerity, a 
man’s seriousness. I not only care what 
you think, but I believe what you say. 
Men don’t talk this way often to 
women. There’s no dare before mar- 
riage, and no care afterward. If you'll 
sit there and take what I have to say 
to you, I'd like to say it. But it won't 
be any ‘hide and go seek’ or ‘puss in 
the corner’ conversation. You are per- 
fectly welcome to hate me when I get 
through with it, but I don’t want you 
to go flaunting out with flaming cheeks 
in the middle of it. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman; “I under- 
stand perfectly, and I’m not afraid.” 

The man lowered his voice. 

“Will you let me talk to you as freely 
as if you were a man?” 

“Yes.” 

“And will you answer me as honestly 
as if / were a woman?” 

“Yes.” The flesh about her lips quiv- 
ered for a second, but her eyes smiled 
up with almost a twinkle into his. 

Then the man went back to the puff, 
puff, puff of his cigar, and turned his 
chair out toward the big room, as 
though his questions and answers alike 
lay there in the whirl and noise and 
gayety. It was a long time before he 
turned round again and spoke. 

“T’ve known you a year,” he said, at 
last, very deliberately; “a little more 
than a year, perhaps. It’s been mighty 
nice to find you in the office every 
morning, but it’s been dawning on me 
all of a sudden, lately, that I’d much 
rather find you waiting for me at home 
at night. I don’t suppose it’s love. Say 
it isn’t love. Call it sex. The fact re- 
mains that it is an honest, legitimate 
thing. To come right down to the fine 
point, I suppose it’s merely a primal 
desire to get ‘my share of the world.’ 
Sex is the biggest, almightiest theory 
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of existence, and love is nothing more 
nor less than the first personal appli- 
cation of that theory. Love, in short, 
is nothing but the noise of new ma- 
chinery. Drat the racket! But real 
living—that’s another matter. Wouldn't 
you like to see the entirety of life? Will 
you shut your eyes to the cataract and 
the cathedral, to the splendor and the 
miracle, just because you fear you can 
no longer drop dead with ecstasy at the 
sight? Isn’t it enough that I, a man, 
need you, a woman? Isn't it enough 
that I want to make a home for you, 
and want you, and none other, to make 
a home for me? 

“When you come to die, and the Al- 
mighty asks you if it was a good life, 
if you really enjoyed it, do you think 
it will be pleasant to stand up and con- 
fess that you don’t know whether it 
was a good life or not; that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, you were rather afraid to 
live it, not feeling perfectly certain that 
the Almighty’s scheme of existence for 
men and women was quite the best 
thing? 

“You may call me greedy, if you 
like, but I’m not a bit ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that I want and hope to get 
every good gift that life has to offer. 
I’ve had my childhood, with its father 
and mother love; I’ve had my rollicking 
boyhood and my eager young manhood. 
Now I want marriage. Other men have 
it; I want it! I tell you I want my 
whole share of life, and when the time 
comes to die, please God, I'll die just 
as dead as any other man, and go to 
the same place, and be just as much or 
just as nothing. But, please God, I 
hope I'll never have to stand up and 
say-that I don’t know whether it was 
a good life or not! 

“But, seriously, couldn’t you stand 
the thought of liking me only a little? 
I don’t see why a woman needs to 
love a man to distraction before she’s 
willing to wait in the hallway at twi- 
light, all warm and sweet and _ silk- 
lined, for his home-coming. I’ve got a 
dozen rollicking friends in the business 
world, but I’m tired at night, and—I 
want a friend at home. Suppose I 
didn’t come with pzans of praise and 
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hymns of gladness and ecstatic offer- 
ings of myrrh and frankincense—I'll 
wager I'd be pretty glad to get home 
just the same!” 

“Warm—and sweet—and_ silk-lined 
—in the twilight,” mused the woman. 
“You don’t ask very much.” She gave 
her knees a mischievous rustle. “I’m 
silk-lined now.” 

“But would you—wait for me in the 
twilight?” asked the man, trenchantly. 

All in a second the woman’s smol- 
dering, torturing question leaped to 
flame on her lips: 

“To wait in the twilight? Would— 
that—be—al/—you asked of me?” 

The color ebbed in agony from her 
lips, and rose like a tidal wave in the 
man’s rugged face. The noisy room 
seemed suddenly to her like a wadded 
silence, with her own heart crashing 
shrilly like metal on metal. Yet the 
man’s eyes faltered before hers did. 

“What would you want?” she whis- 
pered. “What would you ask for? 
What would—you—take?” 

The man turned on her like a tiger, 
but his eyes were clear and bright and 
steadfast with his immortality. 

“TI would take only what you chose 
to give me. I would ask absolutely 
nothing. But it is God’s own truth, 
and there’s no use denying it. I should 
want and hope for everything in the 
world that you have to give.” 

“Without—love?” she gasped, shiv- 
eringly. 

“Damn love!” said the man. 

She reached up her hands to shut out 
the blasphemy, but the man’s surpris- 
ing laugh stopped the gesture. He 
leaned his elbows on the table and be- 
gan to smoke again. 

“Great Scott!” he argued. “People 
don’t have to marry to talk politics and 
philosophy, or to read books together, 
or to sit up till twelve, or to dine at 
cafés. It’s because people want more 
than that that they marry. It’s because 
I certainly want very much more than 
that that I am now asking you to marry 
me. I’m not a romantic boy. I’m not 
demanding for a second that you should 
thrill with girlish sentiment at the mere 
thought of me, but I am willing to fall 
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back for happiness on the supreme 
theory of existence concerning man and 
woman’s ioyous dependence on each 
other. The Lord knew what He was 
doing when He made the has of man 
and woman a blended bond of flesh and 
spirit. If one strand fails, there’s a 
blessed chance that the other strand 
will hold. Did you ever stop to define 
ideal love to yourself?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the woman. “But 
your definition is better. What you 
suggest is quite true. Love is a mys- 
tical blend of sympathy and passion.” 

“Well?” said the man, triumphantly. 

The woman flushed. “But it’s the 
mystical, unknown proportion of the 
blend that makes it love,” she pro- 
tested. ‘Nobody could just sit up and 
create love. They don’t know how. 
Don't you see, they don’t know how!” 

The man shrugged his shoulders de- 
risively. 

“If I was starving on a desert island,” 
he said, and he bit his words viciously 
——‘“if I was starving on a desert island, 
with a jug of water and six raisins, and 
you were starving to death on the same 
island, with a package of flour and no 
recipe, wouldn’t we be two blankety- 


blanked fools if we couldn’t mix up an_ 


original little concoction of our own 
that should be amazingly palatable and 
delectable, not to say life-saving? Sup- 
pose we ought to have had seven raisins 
instead of six; suppose we really needed 
only half the quantity of flour; suppose 
we had to sit on the bare ground and 
scoop up the food with our fingers, and 
lick the dish to get enough; but sup- 
pose, as I say, that we both had been 
starving on that desert island, don’t 
you think that meal would seem like the 
bulliest, picnickiest thing that had ever 
happened to us in our lives? I tell you, 
it’s the ingredients that count, not the 
recipe!” 

*“You’d make a dandy cook!” scoffed 
the woman, but her tense little body 
relaxed perceptibly. 

“Tt’s always seemed to me,” contin- 
ued the man, “that marriage without 
love might be very picturesque and in- 
teresting if you got the right wrong 
man and woman together.” 
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A flash of congenial sentiment lit up 
the woman’s face. 

“I agree with you there,” she.ac- 
knowledged. “No youthful romance 
with mutual cupids and kisses has ever 
thrilled me as has a well-written story 
of a loveless or unwilling marriage. 
The vitalities of the situation are so 
tremendous, the smallest episodes so 
unflaggingly significant. I guess I am 
a sensationalist at heart.” 

“I would do my best,” said the man, 
smilingly, “to make your marriage with 
me as picturesque and interesting as 
you chose to have it. We will make it 
a story, if you like, and name it ‘With 
Love Left Out’; or, better still, make it 
a drama—without an audience—and 
play all around the edges of life’s big 
issues, as they do on the stage. 

“Just our marriage itself would be a 
fine start-off from a sensational point 
of view. Only think how astonished 
our friends would be. I could find con- 
siderable satisfaction in that one fact 
alone. 

“You'd better marry me. I dare say 
I should be a bit clumsy at first, but 
your feelings would never be ravaged 
like a real sweetheart if I did the wrong 
thing. Perhaps I should never really 
tune myself to your spiritual level, but, 
even so, I could still bring you every 
reasonable material comfort that a man 
could give a woman. It’s a boyish 
thing to say, but, do you know, I ac- 
tually crave the right to pay your bills. 
I would really like to hear you ask me 
for money. I’d like the whole prim- 
itive realization that I owned you. 
You'd better marry me. We'd have 
good times together. You could teach 
me all the things that you know better 
than I, and I could teach you all the 
things that I know better than you, and 
we could play together day in day out 
—there never could be any better play- 
mates. Music, theaters, dinners, or just 
home; and you shall be—nothing but 
the dainty, gracious hostess of my life 
until that day when you shall come 
of your own accord and—ask—to be 
more—or—less.”” 





“Would my choice bé quite free?” 
whispered the woman. 
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“Absolutely,” said the man. “But I 
am staking everything on my belief in 
what your ultimate decision will be. It 
it only fair to tell you that. Nor could 
I promise to be so patient if I did not 
also believe that you are too fine and 
brave a woman to dally wantonly with 
a man’s life. It will not take you 
months and months to find yourself.” 

“T am not brave,” said the woman, 
“and I think I am proving here and now 
a very wanton propensity to dally with 
a man’s life; but there is something 
more that itches and aches to be said. 
If I go away without saying it I shall 
always feel that the argument was in- 
complete—and we shall hardly reopen 
the subject again.” Her voice sank to 
an almost inaudible whisper. 

“It is about—children.” Her chin 
went up as though to receive a blow. 
“T am afraid of—children.” Then she 
began to pluck nervously at a wilted 
rose on the table. ‘You have been very 
honest with me; I want, to be—honest 
with you. Perhaps you wanted I 
am afraid of children!’ ‘The tears be- 
gan to gather in her eyes, and she made 
a pitiful little gesture to hide them. 

“Oh, don’t talk about it!’ said the 
man. “For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk 
about it! What do I care? I wasn’t 
thinking about children at all—I don’t 
care anything about them—except as 
any man might casually crave to build 
a little play room in his house of life. 
Don’t talk about it—dear.” 

His voice was like an imperative 
caress, and the woman shook herself 
free from it with a gesture of defiance 
and .resentment. 

“T wasn’t talking about us at all,” 
she insisted, with quickened breath. “I 
was thinking about all the men and 
women in the world, and I have got to 
for all my 











lifetime. It is like this: 

“People—old women—catch us when 
we are very young and fill our ears with 
tales of the agony and torture of child- 
birth, until the Crucifixion itself could 
not seem more brutal. Then we grow 
up and forget all about it until—we 
fall in love. And then, perhaps, there 
is one tiniest flash of a second when we 
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would be willing to suffer and die and 
think it all a glorious sort of sacrifice. 
After that it all goes. And when a 
woman has been out in the world as I 
have—oh, ten years—she rather loses 
her maternal instinct. I don’t mean 
her ardor and passion of life—thank 
God I have enough of that—but her 
desire and ability to be sentimentally 
pleased with maternity. My ten years’ 
strain’ of mental life and excitement has 
left me just as incapable as you are of 
being satisfied to sit at home all day 
and watch a baby crawl across the floor. 
It does not appeal to me. I can im- 
agine, even only liking you a little, that 
I “might learn to watch for your home- 
coming with a considerable thrill of ex- 
pectation; but I cannot even imagine 
the enthusiastic acceptance of mater- 
nity. *It seems to me that a woman 
would have to love either a man or 
children very much indeed to accept 
with happiness the long, heavy wait- 
ing and the anguish. I do—not—care 
—very—much—for children.” 

Her mood changed suddenly. The 
tense look passed, and the color came 
splurging back to her cheeks. She 
turned and poured out a clammily cold 
cup of coffee,and swallowed it brusque- 
ly without satisfaction. Then she reached 
for the first time to the shimmering 
warmth and glow of her cordial glass, 
and across its tiny rim of defense her 
eyes grew very bright and subtle and 
tantalizing. 

“T am just a besieged city,” she said. 
““You’ve no idea what a starved, frozen, 
foolishly desolate little city I am. But 
the fact remains that I am myself, and 
want to stay myself. I haven’t the 
slightest intention in the world of sur- 
rendering to any foreign foe in gen- 
eral, nor to you in particular; and yet 
I am so starved and cold and alto- 
gether desolate that I like to stoop down 
from my turrets and listen to the mer- 
ciful things you would do for me if 
I did surrender. You understand? I 
never mean to give in, but the thought 
of surrender is the only food and 
warmth and comfort that I have in the 
world. Lots of brainy women are made 
like that. I wouldn’t give in to save 
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my life; but I could go almost mad 
wondering about the things I’ve missed. 

“Take your hand off mine—the wait- 
er is staring at us.” 

“He'll stare a heap sight harder be- 
fore this conversation is over,” said the 
man, bitterly, but he withdrew his hand, 
and lit another cigar. 

The woman blew against her fin- 
gers mockingly, and held them up to 
the flickering warmth of the red-shaded 
candle, and struggled to regain her 
flippancy. 

“Suppose,” she ventured at last— 
“suppose | should take the menu, like 
this, and a pencil, like this, and scribble 
across the top of it: ‘All right, | am 
willing to try your experiment,’ and 
push the paper across to you, like this, 
what—would—you—do—with nfe? Are 
you ready to take me instantly into 
your life, before I have had time to see 
the folly of my decision?” Her eyes 
gleamed recklessly. 

The man snatched at the scribbled 
message and crumpled it in his hands. 
“What should I do with you? If I 
took you and beat you I wouldn’t be as 
cruel to you as you are to me this very 
second, setting fire to my imagination 
just for the fun of seeing the sparks 
fly.” 

“It’s the only way I know to get 
warm,” faltered the woman. 

The man took out his watch and 
slapped it down on the table beside 
him. “This café closes in half an hour, 
but we won’t go out of this place dead 
or alive until this matter is settled.” He 
drew his chair in closer to the table, 
and leaned across until the woman felt 
she was crowded into the smallest cor- 
ner in the world. 

“You ask what I should do with 
you?” he reiterated. “I would do this 
with you: I would take you out of 
the wear and tear and stress and storm 
of your everyday life, and carry you off 
to a restful, peaceful place and make 
a home of you.” 

“Of me?” said the woman. 

“Yes, of you,” persisted the man. 
“What else should a man want of a 
woman but home? Warmth, and cheer, 
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and welcome, and rest, and wit, and 
daintiness.” 

“But my life is a home for myself 
now,” protested the woman. 

“An empty house without a master,” 
said the man. 

“But would you be kind to my life?” 
persisted the woman. 

“IT would make it the happiest home 
that ever existed. I swear it!” said the 
man. 

“But with love left out,” sighed the 
woman. 

The man’s face flushed with impotent 
anger, and he reached forward and 
grasped the woman’s fingers as in a 
vise. 

“See here, you are wasting your hap- 
piness and mine in idle sentimentalities! 
Ten years ago I failed love. Ten years 
ago love failed you. Does that mean 
that we are to go blind and lame and 
deaf and dumb all the rest of our 
lives? What was that love, anyway, 
for either of us but a gorgeous, fleet- 
ing illumination that flared up for one 
instant like a divine explosion, and was 
gone. It is good, perhaps, to have 
had that one blinding flash in which 
the heavens themselves were revealed, 
but suppose we had married the loves 
of our choice—where would we be now 
but groping our way around in the 
dark, with chilling hands and stale lips, 
trying to lash ourselves at anniversary 
time into the stuttering sentiment, ‘How 
light it used to be!’ 

“What if winter does come every 
year, while there is only one spring and 
one summer in all your memory? What 
if the wildest thing you can say about 
dawn, or sunset, or blossom, or moon- 
light is that it is almost as good as the 
old dawn, the old sunset, the old moon- 
light, the old blossom? Even so, I 
would rather have your sweetness by 
my flickering hearthfire than the fresh- 
est ecstasy of moonlit blossoms. I 
would rather have your echo of my 
youth than youth itself! 

“T am only a man, with a man’s pas- 
sions, a man’s needs, a man’s limita- 
tions. I cannot swear by things I 


never saw to love you till the judg- 
I can only pledge myself 


ment day. 
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on my own body that J want you for 
my wife. I can only pledge you on 
that same body to cherish you and pro- 
tect you. If my limitations harass you, 
I will try to mend them. If my strength 
involves you in weakness, love or no 
love, I will not desert you or shirk you. 
If you refuse me children, it is enough 
that I have had you for my wife. If 
our life together does not bring you 
happiness, | will release you without 
ugliness or reproach. 

“T would not ask you, feeling as we 
both do, to go to any church or clergy- 
man and be put through the exquisitely 
beautiful perjury of the marriage serv- 
ice. It is a fearful thing. I have never 
thought that any man or woman ought 
to go away with the marriage service 
who does not love enough to go away 
without it. But if you will trust your- 
self to me with a sane, commonplace 
civil bond, I ask you for the gift of 
yourself, 

“Such as I was, such as I am, such 
as I hope to be, I want you for my 
wife!” 

There was a long silence—tense, 
cruel, foreboding; with all the antag- 
onism of the sexes defiant and ram- 
pant. The present vanished, the past 
never existed, and time itself stood 
still and loomed up surcharged with 
tingling potentialities. It was war to 
the death, and until the edge of the very 
last second victory went to the woman. 
3ut in that last second something in the 
woman’s vision snapped. She caught 
her breath suddenly, and, with a little 
gasp of agonized surprise, bent down 
swiftly and touched her lips to the 
rugged fingers that held her own so 
sternly. And the look in her eyes was 
very strange to see. 

“The truth!” she cried. ‘The naked 
truth! You don’t know it when you 
see it! You take the biggest truth in 
the world and catch it roughly and 
strip it boldly, and shut your dazzled 
eyes to the inner vision. You think that 
truth is naked when you have stripped 
it. It is not naked till you have seen 
it! Open your eyes, I say! Open 
your eyes!” 





Then she drew her hands abruptly 
away and sat up very straight, and 
laughed. And there was passion in her 
laugh, and the victory of surrender, and 
pride and humility, and everything but 
mirth. 

“What do you mean?” gasped the 
man, white-faced and breathless as at 
the end of a race, with the pulses in his 
temples throbbing like two engines. 

“T mean,” said the woman, tugging 
at her gloves—“I mean that you have 
taught me something that you did not 
know yourself! You have taught me 
that—you—love—me, and—that—I— 
love you. And if you say that it is 
not so, you lie, and you know that you 
lie!” 

Then the waiter came with nervous, 
shambling apology, fluttering a bill. 

“Excuse me, sah,” he stammered, 
“but it’s mos’ twelve o’clock, and we’ve 
got to close.” 

“Let’s go home,” said the man. “I 
wish it was real home. Will you make 
it real home to-morrow, just as soon as 
I can get a marriage license? Will you 
—to-morrow?” 

“Perhaps,” laughed the woman. 
Yes, perhaps. To-morrow is always 
such a long way off.” 

“Tt is to-morrow now,” said the café 
clock, and in a second the ponderous 
tones of the City Hall bell affirmed the 
legality of the statement. 

It was the man’s turn now to laugh. 
“Oh, ho!” he said. “Isn’t that proof 
enough that this is our wedding day?” 

ut still the woman lingered, with 
a tender, tingling sort of superstition, 
until at last a cautious, tremulous 
church chime rang out in distinct ap- 
proval: “It is to-morrow now.” 

“Tt will be next day if we don’t 
hurry,” exclaimed the man; and the dar- 
ky waiter stood by at the draughty door 
and thought how utterly cold and dark 
and cheerless a Northern winter night 
could be. But the man went out into 
the bleakness with his greatcoat swing- 
ing open, and the woman followed him 
with cheeks like roses, and her warm 
furs dragging in her ungloved hand. 

















NEVER could quite 
understand why the 
folks at Wellmouth 
made me selectman. I 
s’pose likely “twas on 
7 ——gams | account of Jonadab 
poaweet 5) and me and Peter 
3rown makin’ such a 

go of the Old Home House and turnin’ 
Wellmouth Port from a sand fleas’ par- 
adise into a hospital where city folks 
could have their bank accounts ampu- 
tated and not suffer more’n was neces- 
sary. Anyway, I was elected unani- 
mous at town meetin’, and Peter was 
mighty anxious for me to take the job. 

“Barzilla,” says Peter, “I jedge that 
a selectman is a sort of dwarf alder- 
man. Now, I’ve had friends who’ve 
been aldermen, and they say it’s a sure 
thing, like shakin’ for the drinks with 
your own dice. If you're straight, 
there’s the honor and the advertisement ; 
if you’re crooked, there’s the graft. 
Either way the house wins. Go in, 
and glory be with you.” 

So I fin’lly agreed to serve, and the 
very first meetin’ I went to the ques- 
tion of Asaph Blueworthy and the poor- 
house comes up. Zoeth Tiddit—he was 
town clerk—he puts it this way: 

“Gentlemen,” he says, “we have here 
the usual application from Asaph Blue- 
worthy for aid from the town. I don’t 
know’s there’s much use for me to 
read it— it’s toler’ble familiar. ‘Suffer- 
in’ from lumbago and rheumatiz’—um, 
yes. ‘Out of work’—um, jest so. ‘Re- 
spectfully begs that the board will’—et- 
cetery and so forth. Well, gentlemen, 
what’s your pleasure?” 

Darius Gott, he speaks first, and dry 
and drawlin’ as ever. “Out of work, 














hey?” says Darius. “Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask if anybody here re- 
members the time when Ase was in 
work ?” 

Nobody did, and Cap’n Benijah 
Poundberry—he was chairman at that 
time—he fetches the table a welt with 
his starboard fist and comes out em- 
phatic. 

“Feller members,” says he, “I don’t 
know how the rest of you feel, but it’s 
my opinion that this board has done 
too much for that lazy loafer already. 
Long’s his sister, Thankful, lived, we 
couldn’t say nothin’, of course. If she 
wanted to slave and work so’s her 
brother could live in idleness and sloth, 
why, that was her business. There ain’t 
any law against a body’s makin’ a fool 
of herself, more’s the pity. But she’s 
been dead a year, and he’s done nothin’ 
since but live on those that’ll trust him, 
and ask help from the town. He ain’t 
sick—except sick of work. Now, it’s 
my idea that, long’s he’s bound to be a 
pauper, he might’s well be treated as a 
pauper. Let’s send him to the poor- 
house.” 

“But,” says I, “he owns his place 
down there by the shore, don’t he?” 

All hands laughed—-that is, all but 
Cap’n Benije. “Own nothin’,” says the 
cap’n. “The whole rat trap, from the 
keel to maintruck, ain’t worth more’n 
three hundred dollars, and I loaned 
Thankful four hundred on it years ago, 
and the mortgage fell due last Septem- 
ber. Not a cent of principal, interest 
nor rent have I got since. Whether 
he goes to the poorhouse or not, he goes 
out of that house of mine to-morrer. 
A man can smite me on one cheek and 
maybe I’ll turn t’other, but when, after 
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I have turned it, he finds fault ‘cause 
my face hurts his hand, then I rise up 
and quit; you hear me!” 

Nobody could help hearin’ him, un- 
less they was deefer than the feller that 
fell out of the balloon and couldn’t hear 
himself strike, so all hands agreed that 
sendin’ Asaph Blueworthy to the poor- 
house would be a good thing. *Twould 
be a lesson to Ase, and would give the 
poorhouse one more excuse for bein’ 
on earth. Wellmouth’s a fairly pros- 
perous town, and the paupers had died, 
one after the other, and no new ones 
had come, until all there was left in 
the poorhouse was old Betsy Mullen, 
who was down with creepin’ palsy, and 
Deborah Badger, who'd been keeper 
ever since her husband died. 

The poorhouse property was valuable, 
too, ‘specially for a summer cottage, 
bein’ out on the end of Robbin’s Point, 
away from the town, and havin’ a fine 
view right across the bay. Zoeth Tid- 
dit was a committee of one with power 
from the town to sell the place, but he 
hadn’t found a customer yet. And if 
he did sell it, what to do with Debby 
was more or less of a question. She'd 
kept poorhouse for years, and had no 
other home nor no relations to go to. 
Everybody liked her, too—that is, every- 
body but Cap’n Benijah. He was down 
on her ’cause she was a Spiritualist and 
believed in fortune tellers and such. 
The cap’n, bein’ a deacon of the Come- 
Outer persuasion, was naturally down 
on folks who wasn’t broad-minded 
enough to see that his partic’lar crack 
in the roof was the only way to crawl 
through to glory. 

Well, we voted to send Asaph to the 
poorhouse, and then I was appointed a 
delegate to see him and tell him he’d 
got to go. I wasn’t enthusiastic over 
the job, but everybody said I was ex- 
actly the feller for the place. 

“To tell you the truth,” drawls Da- 
rius, “you, bein’ a stranger, are the only 
one that Ase couldn’t talk over. He’s 
got a tongue that’s buttered on both 
sides and runs on ball bearin’s. If I 
should see him he’d work on my sym- 
pathies till I’d lend him the last two- 
cent piece in my baby’s bank.” 


“So, as there wa’n’t no way out of it, 
I drove down to Asaph’s that afternoon. 
He lived off on a side road by the shore, 
in a little, run-down shanty that was 
ae no account as he was. When I 
moored my horse to the “heavenly- 
wood” tree by what was left of. the 
fence, I would have bet my sou’wester 
that I caught a glimpse of Brother 
Blueworthy peekin’ round the corner 
of the house. But when I turned that 
corner there was nobody in sight, al- 
though the bu’sted wash-bench, with a 
cranberry crate proppin’ up its lame 
end, was shakin’ a little, as if some one 
had set on it recent. 

I knocked on the door, but nobody 
answered. After knockin’ three or four 
times I tried kickin’, and the second 
kick raised, from somewheres inside, a 
groan that was as lonesome a sound as 
ever I heard. No human noise in my 
experience come within a mile of it 
for dead, downright misery—unless, 
maybe, it’s Cap’n Jonadab tryin’ to sing 
in meetin’ Sundays. 

“Who’s that?” wails Ase from t’other 
side of the door. “Did anybody 
knock ?” 

“Knock!” says I. “I all but kicked 
your everlastin’ derelict out of water. 
It’s me, Wingate—one of the selectmen. 
Tumble up, there! I want to talk to 
you.” 

Blueworthy didn’t exactly tumble, 
so’s to speak, but the door opened, and 
he comes shufflin’ and groanin’ into 
sight. His face was twisted up and he 
had one hand spread-fingered on the 
small of his back. 

“Dear, dear!” says he. “I’m dread- 
ful sorry to have kept you waitin’, Mr. 
Wingate. I’ve been wrastlin’ with this 
turrible lumbago, and I’m ’fraid it’s af- 
fectin’ my hearin’. I'll tell you de 

“Yes—well, you needn’t mind,” I 
says; “ ’cordin’ to common tell, you was 
born with that same kind of lumbago, 
and it’s been gittin’ no better fast ever 
since. ~Jest drag your sufferin’s out 
onto this bench and come to anchor. 
I’ve got considerable to say, and I’m in 
a hurry.” 

Well, he grunted, and groaned, and 
scuffled out along. When he’d got 
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planted on the bench he didn’t let up 
any—kept on with the misery. 

“Look here,” says I, losin’ patience, 
“when you git through with the Job 
business I'll heave ahead and talk. Don't 
let me interrupt the lamentations on no 
account. Finished? All right. Now, 
you listen to me.” 

And then I told him jest how matters 
stood. His house was to be seized on 
the mortgage, and he was to move to 
the poorhouse next day. You never see 
a man more surprised or worse cut up. 
Him to the poorhouse? Him—one of 
the oldest families on the cape? You'd 
think he was the Grand Panjandrum. 
Well, the dignity didn’t work, so he 
commenced on the lumbago; and that 
didn’t work, neither. But do you think 
he give up the ship? Not much; he com- 
menced to explain why he hadn’t been 
able to earn a livin’ and the reasons 
why he’d ought to have another chance. 
Talk! Well, if I hadn’t been warned 
he’d have landed me, all right. I never 
heard a better sermon nor one with 
more long words in it. 

I actually pitied him. It seemed a 
shame that a feller who could argue 
like that should have to go to the poor- 
house ; he’d ought to run a summer ho- 
tel—when the boarders kicked ‘cause 
there was yeller-eyed beans in the cof- 
fee he would be the one to explain that 
they was lucky to git beans like that 
without payin’ extra for ’em. Thinks 
I, “I’m an idiot, but I'll make him one 
more offer.” 

So I says: “See here, Blueworthy, I 
could use another man in the stable at 
the Old Home House. If you want the 
job you can have it. Only, you'll have 
to work, and work hard.” 

Well, sir, would you believe it ?—his 
face fell like a cook-book cake. That 
kind of chance wa’n’t what he was look- 
in’ for. He shuffled and hitched around, 
and fin’lly he says: “I’ll—TI’ll con- 
sider your offer,” he says. 

That was too many for me. “Well, 
I'll be yardarmed!” says I, and went off 
and left him “considerin’.”” I don’t 
know what his considerations amounted 
to. All I know is that next day they 
took him to the poorhouse. 


And from now on this yarn has got 
to be more or less hearsay. I’ll have to 
put this and that together, like the 
woman that made the mince meat. 
Some of the facts I got from a cousin 
of Deborah Badger’s, some of them I 
wormed out of Asaph himself one time 
when he’d had a jug come down from 
the city and was feelin’ toler’ble philan- 
thropic and conversationy. But I guess 
they're straight enough. 

Seems that, while I was down notify- 
in’ Blueworthy, Cap’n Poundberry had 
gone over to the poorhouse to tell the 
Widow Badger about her new boarder. 
The widow was glad to hear the news. 

“He'll be somebody to talk to, at any 
rate,” says she. “Poor old Betsy Mul- 
len ain’t exactly what you'd call com- 
pany for a sociable body. But I'll mind 
what you say, Cap’n Benijah. It takes 
more than a slick tongue to come it over 
me. I'll make that lazy man work or 
know the reason why.” 

So when Asaph arrived—per truck 
wagon—at three o’clock the next after- 
noon, Mrs. Badger was ready for him. 
She didn’t wait to shake hands or say: 
“Glad to see you.”’ No, sir! The min- 
ute he landed she sent him out by the 
barn with orders to chop a couple of 
cords of oak slabs that was piled there. 
He groaned and commenced to develop 
lumbago symptoms, but she cured ’em 
in a hurry by remarkin’ that her doc- 
tor’s book said vig’rous exercise was the 
best physic for that kind of disease, and 
so he must chop hard. She waited till 
she heard the ax “chunk” once or twice, 
and then she went into the house, fig- 
gerin’ that she’d gained the first lap, 
anyhow. 

But in an hour or so it come over her 
all of a sudden that ’twas awful quiet 
out by the wood-pile. She hurried to 
the back door, and there was Ase, set- 
tin’ on the ground in the shade, his eyes 
shut and his back against the choppin’ 
block, and one poor lonesome slab in 
front of him with a couple of splinters 
knocked off of it. That was his after 
noon’s work. 

Maybe you think the widow wa’n't 
mad. She tiptoed out to the wood-pile, 
grabbed her new boarder by the coat 
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collar and shook him till his head 
played “Johnny Comes Marchin’ Home” 
against the choppin’ block. 

“You lazy thing, you!” says she, with 
her eyes snappin’. “Wake up and tell 
me what you mean by sleepin’ when I 
told you to work.” 

“Sleep?” stutters Asaph, kind of 
reachin’ out with his mind for a life- 
preserver. “I—I wa’n’t asleep.” 

Well, I don’t think he had really 
meant to sleep. I guess he jest set 
down to think of a good, bran’ new ex- 
cuse for not workin’, and kind of 
drowsed off. 

“You wa’n’t, hey?’ says Deborah. 
“Then ‘twas the best imitation ever / 
see. What was you doin’, if ’tain’t too 
personal a question?” 

“I—I guess I must have fainted. I’m 
subject to such spells. You see, ma’am, 
I ain’t been well for wg 

“Yes, I know. I understand all about 
that. Now, you march your boots into 
that house, where I can keep an eye on 
you, and help me git supper. To-mor- 
rer mornin’ you'll git up at five o’clock 
and chop wood till breakfast time. If 
I think you’ve chopped enough, maybe 
you'll git the breakfast. If I don’t 
think so you'll keep on choppin’. Now, 
march !” 

Blueworthy, he marched, but ’twa’n’t 
as joyful a parade as an Odd Fellers’ 
picnic. He could see he’d made a mis- 
cue—a clean miss, and the white ball in 
the pocket. He knew, too, that a lot 
depended on his makin’ a good impres- 
sion the first thing, and instead of that 
he’d gone and “foozled his approach,” 
as that city feller said last summer 
when he ran the catboat plump into 
the end of the pier. Deborah, she went 
out into the kitchen, but she ordered 
Ase to stay in the dinin’ room and set 
the table; told him to git the dishes 
out of the closet. 

All the time he was doin’ it he kept 
thinkin’ about the mistake he’d made, 
and wonderin’ if there wa’n’t some way 
to square up and git solid with the 
widow. Asaph was a good deal of a 
philosopher, and his motto was—so he 
told me afterward, that time I spoke of 
when he’d been investigating the jug— 
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his motto was: “Every hard shell has 
a soft spot somewheres, and after you 
find it it’s easy.” If he could only find 
out somethin’ that Deborah Badger was 
particular interested in, then he be- 
lieved he could make a ten-strike. And, 
all at once, down in the corner of the 
closet, he see a big pile of papers and 
magazines’. The one on top was the 
Banner of Light, and underneath that 
was the Mysterious Magazine. 

Then he remembered, all of a sud- 
den, the town talk about Debby’s be- 
lievin’ in mediums and spooks and for- 
tune tellers and sech. And he com- 
menced to set up and take notice. 

At the supper table he was as mum as 
a run-down clock; jest set in his chair 
and looked at Mrs. Badger. She got 
nervous and fidgety after a spell, and 
fin’lly bu’sts out with: “What are you 
starin’ at me like that for?” 

Ase kind of jumped and looked sur- 


prised. “Starin’?” says he. “Was I 
starin’ ?” 
“T should think you was! Is my hair 


comin’ down, or what is it?” 

He didn’t answer for a minute, but 
he looked over her head and then away 
acrost the room, as if he was watchin’ 
somethin’ that moved. “Your husband 
was a short, kind of fleshy man, as I 
remember, wa’n’t he?” says he, absent- 
minded like. 

“Course he was. 
world “ 

“°Twa’n’t him, 
not.” 

“Him? My husband? What do you 
mean ?” 

And then Asaph begun to put on the 
fine touches. He leaned acrost the table 
and says he, in a sort of mysterious 
whisper: “Mrs. Badger,” says he, “do 
you ever see things? Not common 
things, but strange—shadders like?” 

“Mercy me!” says the widow. “No. 
Do you?” 

“Sometimes seems’s if I did. Jest 
now, as I set here lookin’ at you, it 
seemed as if I saw a man come up and 
put his hand on your shoulder.” 

Well, you can imagine Debby. She 
jumped out of her chair and whirled 


But what in the 





then. I thought 
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around like a kitten in a fit. ‘Good 
land!” she hollers. ‘Where? What? 
Who was it?” 

“T don’t know who ‘twas. His face 


was covered up; but it kind of come 
to me—a communication, as you might 
say—that some day that man was go- 
in’ to marry you.” 

“Land of love! Marry me? You're 
crazy! I’m scart to death.” 

Ase shook his head, more mysterious 
than ever. “I don’t know,” says he. 
“Maybe I am crazy. But I see that 
same man this afternoon, when I was 
in that trance, and : 

“Trance! Do you mean to tell me 
you was in a trance out there by the 
wood-pile? Are you a medium?” 

Well, Ase, he wouldn’t admit that he 
was a medium exactly, but he give her 
to understand that there wa’n’t many 
mediums in this country that could do 
bus’ness ‘longside of him when he was 
really workin’. Course he made believe 
he didn’t want to talk about sech things, 
and, likewise of course, that made 
Debby all the more anxious to talk 
about ’em. She found out that her new 
boarder was subject to trances and had 
second-sight and could draw _ horo- 
scopes, and I don’t know what all. Par- 
ticular she wanted to know more about 
that “man” that was goin’ to marry 
her, but Asaph wouldn’t say muchabout 
him. 

“All I can say is,” says Ase, “that 
he didn’t appear to me like a common 
man. He was sort of familiar lookin’, 
and yit there was somethin’ distin- 
guished about him, somethin’ uncom- 
mon, as you might say. But this much 
comes to me strong: He’s a man any 
woman would be proud to git, and 
some time he’s comin’ to offer you a 
good home. You won’t have to keep 
poorhouse all your days.” 

So the widow went up to her room 
with what you might call a case of de- 
lightful horrors. She was too scart to 
sleep and frightened to stay awake. 
She kept two lamps burnin’ all night. 

As for Asaph, he waited till ’twas 
still, and then he crept downstairs to 
the closet, got an armful of Banners 
of Light and Mysterious Magazines, 
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and went back to his room to study up. 
Next mornin’ there was nothin’ said 
about wood choppin’—Ase was busy 
makin’ preparations to draw Debby’s 
horoscope. 

You can see how things went after 
that. Blueworthy was star boarder at 
that poorhouse. Mrs. Badger was too 
much interested in spooks and fortunes 
to think of askin’ him to work, and if 
she did hint at such a thing, he’d have 
another “trance” and see that “man,” 
and ’twas all off. And we poor fools 
of selectmen was congratulatin’ our- 
selves that Ase Blueworthy was doin’ 
somethin’ toward earnin’ his keep at 
last. And then—'long in July ’twas— 
Betsy Mullen died. 

One evenin’, jest after the Fourth, 
Deborah and Asaph was in the dinin’ 
room, figgerin’ out fortunes with a pack 
of cards, when there comes a knock 
at the door. The widow answered it, 
and there was an old chap, dressed in 
a blue suit, and a stunnin’ pretty girl 
in what these summer women make be- 
lieve is a sea-goin’ rig. And both of 
‘em was soppin’ wet through, and as 
miserable as two hens in a rain barrel. 

It turned out that the man’s name 
was Lamont, with a colonel’s pennant 
and a million-dollar mark on the fore- 
top of it, and the girl was his daughter, 
Mabel. They’d been payin’ six dollars 
a day each for sea air and clam soup 
over to the Wattagonsett House, in 
Harniss, and either the soup or the air 
had affected the colonel’s head till he 
imagined he could sail a boat all by his 
ownty-donty. Well, he’d sailed one 
acrost the bay and got becalmed, and 
then the tide took him in amongst the 
shoals at the mouth of Wellmouth 
Crick, and there, owin’ to a mix-up of 
tide, shoals, dark, and an overdose of 
foolishness, the boat had upset and 
foundered and the Lamonts had waded 
ha’f a mile or so to shore. Once on 
dry land, they’d headed up the bluff for 
the only port in sight, which was the 
poorhouse—although they didn’t know 
it. 

The widow and Asaph made ’em as 
comfortable as they could; rigged ’em 
up in dry clothes which had belonged 
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to departed paupers, and got ’em some- 
thin’ to eat. The Lamonts was what 
they called “enchanted” with the whole 
establishment. ; 

“This,” says the colonel, with his 
mouth full of brown bread, “is delight- 
ful, really delightful. The New Eng- 
land hospitality that we read about. So 
free from ostentation and convention- 
ality.” 

When you stop to think of it, you’d 
scurcely expect to run ‘acrost much os- 
tentation at the poorhouse, but, of 
course, the colonel didn’t know, and he 
praised everything so like Sam Hill that 
the widow was ashamed to break the 
news to him. And Ase kept quiet, too, 
you can be sure of that. As for Mabel, 
she was one of them gushy, goo-gooey 
kind of girls, and she was as struck 
with the shebang as her dad. She said 
the house itself was a “perfect dear.” 

And after supper they paired off and 
got to talkin’, the colonel with Mrs. 
Badger, and Asaph with Mabel. Now, 
I can jest imagine how Ase talked to 
that poor, unsuspectin’ young female. 
He sartin did love an audience, and 
here was one that didn’t know him nor 
his hist’ry nor nothin’. He played the 
sad and mysterious. You could see that 
he was a blighted bud, all right. He 
was a man with a hidden sorrer, and 
the way he’d sigh and change the sub- 
ject when it come to embarrassin’ ques- 
tions was enough to bring tears to a 
graven image, let alone a romantic girl 
jest out of boardin’ school. 

Then, after a spell of this, Mabel 
wanted to be shown the house, so as to 
see the “sweet, old-fashioned rooms.” 
And she wanted papa to see ’em, too, 
so Ase led the way, like the talkin’ man 
in the dime museum. And the way 
them Lamonts agonized over every rag 
mat and corded bedstead was some- 
thing past belief. When they was jest 
sayin’ good-night—they had to stay all 
night because their own clothes wa’n’t 
dry and those they had on were more 
picturesque than stylish—Mabel turns 
to her father and says she: 

“Papa dear,” she says, “I believe 
that at last we’ve found the very thing 
we’ve been lookin’ for.” 
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And the colonel said yes, he guessed 
they had. 

Next mornin’ they was up early and 
out enjoyin’ the view; it is about the 
best view alongshore, and they had a fit 
over it. When breakfast was done the 
Lamonts takes Asaph one side and the 
colonel says: 

“Mr. Blueworthy,” he says, “my 
daughter and I are very much pleased 
with the cape and the cape people. 
Some time ago we made up our minds 
that if we could find the right spot we 
would build a summer home here. Pref- 
erably we wish to purchase a typical, 
old-time, Colonial homestead and re- 
model it, retainin’, of course, all the 
original old-fashioned flavor. Cost is 
not so much the consideration as loca- 
tion and the house itself. We are— 
ahem !—well, frankly, your place here 
suits us exactly.” 

“We adore it,” says Mabel, emphatic. 

“Mr. Blueworthy,” goes on the colo- 
nel, “will you sell us your home? I 
am prepared to pay a lib’ral price.” 

Poor Asaph was kind of throwed on 
his beam ends, so’s to speak. He 
hemmed and hawed, and fin’lly had to 
blurt out that he didn’t own the place. 
The Lamonts was astonished. The 
colonel wanted to know if it belonged 
to Mrs. Badger. 

“Why, no,” says Ase. “The fact is 
—that is to say—you see——”’ 

And jest then the widow opened the 
kitchen window and called to ’em. 

“Colonel Lamont,” says she, “‘there’s 
a sailboat beatin’ up the harbor, and I 
think the folks on it are lookin’ for 
you.” 

The colonel excused himself, and 
run off down the hill toward the back 
side of the point, and Asaph was left 
alone with the girl. He see, I s’pose, 
that here was his chance to make the 
best yarn out of what was bound to 
come out anyhow in a few minutes. So 
he fetched a sigh that sounded as if 
twas rackin’ loose the foundations and 
commenced. 

He asked Mabel if she was prepared 
to hear somethin’ that would shock her 
turrible, somethin’ that would under- 


, 
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mine her confidence in human natur’. 
She was a good deal upset, and no 
wonder, but she braced up and let on 
that she guessed she could stand it. So 
then he told her that her dad and her 
had been deceived, that that house 
wa’n't his nor Mrs. Badger’s; twas 
the Wellmouth poor farm, and he was 
a pauper. 

She was shocked, all right enough, 
but afore she had a chance to ask a 
question he begun to tell her the story 
of his life. ’Twas a fine chance for 
him to spread himself, and I cal’late he 
done it to the skipper’s taste. He told 
her how him and his sister had lived 
in their little home, their own little 
nest, over there by the shore, for years 
and years. He led her out to where 
she could jest see the roof of his old 
shanty over the sand hills, and he wiped 
his eyes and raved over it. You'd think 
that tumble-down shack was a hunk 
out of paradise; Adam and Eve’s place 
in the Garden was a short lobster ‘long- 
side of it. Then, he said, he was took 
down with an incurable disease. He 
tried and tried to git along, but ‘twas 
no go. He mortgaged the shanty to a 
graspin’ money lender—meanin’ Pound- 
berry—and that money was _ spent. 
Then his sister passed away and his 
heart broke; so they took him to the 
poorhouse. 

“Miss Lamont,” says he, “good-by. 
Sometimes in the midst of your fash- 
ionable career, in your gayety and so 
forth, pause,” he says, “and give a 
thought to the broken-hearted pauper 
who has told you his life tragedy.” 

Well, now, you take a green girl, 
right fresh from novels and music les- 
sons, and spring that on her—what can 
you expect? Mabel she cried and took 
on dreadful. 

“Oh, Mr. Blueworthy!” 
grabbin’ his hand. 
told me. 
says. 
and my father and I will 


says she, 
“I’m so glad you 

I’m so glad! Cheer up,” she 
“TI respect you more than ever, 


” 





Jest then the colonel comes puffin’ 
up the hill. 
news. 

“My child,” he says, in a kind of 
horrified whisper, “can you realize that 


He looked as if he’d heard 
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we have actually passed the night in 
the—in the almshouse?” 

Mabel held up her hand. “Hush, 
papa,” she says. “Hush. I know all 
about it. Come away, quick; I’ve got 
somethin’ very important to say to 
you.” 

And she took her dad’s arm and 
went off down the hill, moppin’ her 
pretty eyes with her handkerchief and 
smilin’ back, every once in a while, 
through her tears, at Asaph. 


Now, it happened that there was a 
selectmen’s meetin’ that afternoon at 
four o’clock. I was on hand, and so 
was Zoeth Tiddit and most of the oth- 
ers. Cap’n Poundberry and Darius 
Gott were late. Zoeth was as happy as 
a clam at high water; he’d sold the 
poorhouse property that very day to a 
Colonel Lamont, from MHarniss, who 
wanted it for a summer place. 

“And I got the price we set on it, 
too,” says Zoeth. “But that wa’n’t the 
funniest part of it. Seems’s old man 
Lamont and his daughter was very 
much upset because Debby Badger and 
Ase Blueworthy would be turned out of 
house and home ’count of the place be- 
in’ sold. The colonel was hot foot for 
givin’ ’em a check for five hundred dol- 
lars to gquare things; said his daugh- 
ter’d made him promise he would. Says 
I: ‘You can give it to Debby, if you 
want to, but don’t you lay a copper on 
that Blueworthy fraud.’ Then I told 
him the truth about Ase. He couldn't 
hardly believe it, but I fin’lly convinced 
him, and he made out the check to 
Debby. I took it down to her myself 
jest after dinner. Ase was there, and 
his eyes pretty nigh popped out of his 
head. 

“*Look here,’ I says to him; ‘if 
you'd been worth a continental you 
might have had some of this. As it 
is, you'll be farmed out somewheres 
—that’s what'll happen to you.” 

And jest as Zoeth was tellin’ this in 
comes Cap’n Benijah. He was happy. 
too. 

“T cal’late the Lamonts must be buv- 
in’ all the property alongshore,” he says 
when he heard the news. “TI sold that 
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old shack that I took from Blueworthy 
to that Lamont girl to-day for three 
hundred and fifty dollars. She wouldn’t 
say what she wanted of it, neither, and 
I didn’t care much; J was glad to git 
rid of it.” 

“7 can tell you what she wanted of 
it,” says somebody behind us. We 
turned round and ’twas Gott; he’d jest 
come in. “I jest met Squire Foster,” 
he says, “and the squire tells me that 
that Lamont girl come into his office 
with the bill of sale for the property 
you sold her and made him deed it 
right over to Ase Blueworthy, as a 
present from her.” 

“What?” says all 
berry loudest of all. 

“That’s right,” said Darius. “She 
told the squire a long rigamarole about 
what a martyr Ase was, and how her 
dad was goin’ to do somethin’ for him, 
but that she was goin’ to give him his 
home back again with her own money, 
money her father had given her to buy 
a ring with, she said, though that ain’t 
reasonable, of course—nobody’d pay 
that much for a ring. The squire tried 
to tell her what a no-good Ase was, but 
she froze him quicker’n Where 
you goin’, Cap’n Benije?”’ 

“I’m goin’ down to that poorhouse,” 
hollers Poundberry. “I'll find out the 
rights and wrongs of this thing mighty 
quick.” 

We all said we’d go with him, and 
we went, six in one carryall. As we 
hove in sight of the poorhouse a buggy 
drove away from it, goin’ in t’other di- 
rection. 

“That looks like the Baptist minis- 
ter’s buggy,” says Darius. “What on 
earth’s he been down here for?” 

Nobody could guess. Jest as we run 
alongside the poorhouse door Ase Blue- 


hands, 


Pound- 
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worthy stepped out, leadin’ Debby Bad- 
ger. She was as red as an auction 
flag. 

“By time, Ase Blueworthy!” hollers 
Cap’n Benijah, startin’ to git out of the 
carryall, “what do you mean by 
Debby, what are you holdin’ that ras- 
cal’s hand for ?” 

But Ase cut him short. “Cap’n 
Poundberry,” says he, dignified as a 
boy with a stiff neck, “I might pass 
over your remarks to me, but when you 
address my wife ; 

“Your wife?” hollers everybody— 
everybody but the cap’n; he only sort 
of gurgled. 

“My wife,” says Asaph. “When you 
men—church members, too, some of 
you—sold the house over her head, I’m 
proud to say that I, havin’ a home once 
more, was able to step for’ard and ask 
her to share it with me. We was mar- 
ried a few minutes ago,” he says. 

“And, oh, Cap’n Poundberry!” cried 
Debby, lookin’ as if this was the most 
wonderful part of it—‘“oh, Cap’n 
Poundberry!” she says, “we’ve known 
for a long time that some man—an un- 
common kind of man—was comin’ to 
offer me a house some day, but even 
Asaph didn’t know ’twas himself; did 
you, Asaph?” 

We selectmen talked the thing over 
goin’ home, but Cap’n Benije didn’t 
speak till we was jest turnin’ in at his 
gate. Then he fetched his knee a 
thump with his fist, and says he, in 
the most disgusted tone ever I heard: 

“A house and lot for nothin’,’ he 
says, “a wife to do the work for him, 
and five hundred dollars to spend! 
Sometimes the way this world’s run 
gives me moral indigestion.” 

Which was toler’ble radical for a 
Come-Outer to say, seems to me. 
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A CLEVER MAN ' 


¢¢\7OU must be mine, you must be mine”— 
He used the words best known to wooers, 
In ardent tones—but all the same 


He never said: 


“T must be yours.” 
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FONSTERNATION 






was rife in the palace 
o of King Ali Bazan. 

And the rifeness of 
the consternation was 
increased rather than 
diminished by the 
fact that nobody, out- 
side the Royal Council, knew what it 
was all about. 

Messengers were hasted, as on wings, 
with hurry calls for the chief astrolo- 
gers, soothsayers, augurs, seers, sages 
and speculators. 

And right instantly all of these wise 
men responded to the summons. This 
proved their wisdom, for if they hadn’t 
done so they would have lost their 
heads permanently. 

Now, the kingdom of Ali Bazan ex- 
isted so far away and so long ago, that 
no topographical or chronological de- 
tails are necessary. It was Oriental and 
ornamental, and those two elements 
make for beauty and happiness, which 
are, after all, the only necessities of 
life. 

It must be confessed at the outset 
that King Ali Bazan was a Terror. He 
was despotic, arbitrary, tyrannical, and 
his subjects quivered and shook with 
fear at his glance, until another glance 
scared them stiff. 

Although fierce and cruel, his was a 
luxurious, splendor-loving nature, and 
he lived as befitted a king. Indeed, so 
liberal were his appointments and so 
great his appetite that his life would 
easily have befitted two kings. 

It goes without saying that a make- 
up of this sort would be absolutely de- 
void of fear. And it was so, for—with 
one exception—this king feared noth- 
ing and went blithely kinging along his 
primrose path. 

But with ever the one exception. 
’Twas not a rival potentate; King Ali 


Bazan instantly chopped off any hostile 
head that appeared above his tropical 
horizon. “Iwas not his wife; Queen 
Amina Mona Mi was a most docile 
and adoring spouse. 

Nor, though this may not be be- 
lieved, was the king afraid of his moth- 
er-in-law; for the Dowager Fat Ima 
was as completely under the royal 
thumb as the humblest page or lackey. 

Be it known, then, that the only per- 
son who could cause the royal cheek to 
blanch and the royal teeth to chatter 
was none other than a Sphinx. 

Tradition had it that this Sphinx 
paid visits to the kingdom at long in- 
tervals. She had never been there dur- 
ing the present reign, and King Ali 
Bazan didn’t really believe she would 
come. For her last visit had been many 
hundreds of years before, and he 
thought that likely as not she had given 
up the habit. 

But he had always a haunting sort 
of fear that she might come, and he felt 
a depressing conviction that her visit 
would prove disastrous. 

For the conditions were these: When 
the Sphinx came she would ask a rid- 
dle, and if the king could not answer 
it he would be both decapitated and de- 
throned. There was small comfort in 
the fact that he probably wouldn’t mind 
the second punishment as much as the 
first. 

And the truth was, the king was just 
no good at all at guessing riddles. He 
couldn’t for the life of him remember 
when a door wasn’t a door, or why a 
hen went across the road. And so, as 
a matter of precaution, he had gathered 
together a great body of wise men, in 
order that they might assist him if 


ever the dreaded visit should take place. 

And at last the doom had fallen. The 
cause of the present confusion in the 
palace was nothing more nor less than 
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the tidings just received that the Sphinx 
was coming. 

When the soothsayers and sages 
reached the royal audience chamber and 
heard the news, they were so overcome 
with fright, fear, terror, horror, awe 
and dire dismay that they shook in their 
embroidered Oriental slippers. And as 
these same slippers were nothing but 
slippery, shuffly toe holds, of course 
they shook off, and Shu-shu, the royal 
slipper bearer, had great to-do to keep 
putting them on the proper feet again. 

Of course it was not known what 
riddle the Sphinx would ask, but as his- 
tory recorded only one that she had 
ever propounded, it was deemed wise 
to teach the answer to that one very 
thoroughly to the frightened king. 

As some of the present generation 
may not know, the question in question 
was this: ‘‘What goes upon four legs 
in the morning, two legs in the after- 
noon and three legs in the evening?” 
The answer to this riddle was Man; the 
explanation being that he creeps in the 
morning of his life, walks in the aftet- 
noon and needs a stick in his old age. 

The explanation could not be banged 
into the king’s head, although the wise 
men, severally and jointly, tried their 
best. But they thought they might at 
least teach him the answer, and they 
kept at it until he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the task, and was prepared to 
answer “Man” to any conundrum the 
Sphinx might ask. 

As a possible propitiation to his vis- 
itor, the king had ordered a festive cele- 
bration; for the Sphinx was accustomed 
to being lionized, and it might please 
her. 

The illustrious guest arrived in a 
wheeled cage, as befitted the lion part 
of her. The cage was even more or- 
nately carved and gilded than those 
seen in circus parades, and the beautiful 
face of the Sphinx looked complacently 
from between the bars. She wore a 
magnificent jewel-studded turban, a 
feather boa, numerous neck chains and 
a pearl collarette. Over her exquisite 
shoulders were straps of black velvet, 
but this was as far as she could utilize 
woman’s attire. When the king first 
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caught sight of her, he couldn’t help 
thinking that she looked dressed to kill; 
and somehow the thought bothered him 
a lot. 

The king, accompanied by the dow- 
ager, the queen and the young Princess 
Pikabu, with all his retinue of courtiers 
and slaves, was at the portal of the 
palace to greet the Sphinx. The king 
himself threw open the door of the cage 
and invited his guest to alight. Where- 
upon she alit, and, holding her lovely 
head haughtily aloft, the winged lion 
part of her padded softly and grace- 
fully up the steps to the palace. 

The program of entertainment for 
her reception was made lengthy, for 
the king wished to put off as long as 
possible the time when she should ask 
the dreaded question. But every hour 
seemed a moment, and all too soon the 
Sphinx announced that she would now 
give her riddle. 

Silently saying, “Man, man,” to him- 
self, the king listened while she spoke. 

Though her voice was like music, 
and her smile of the sweetest, a chill 
struck the heart of her listeners, for 
they realized it was not the same old 
riddle, but a new one. 

“What canst thou feed to thy camel, 
slay with thy scimitar and bestow upon 
myself as a gift?” 

The king tried to say, “Man,” but the 
word stuck in his throat; and it was 
just as well, for everybody present ex- 
cept the frightened king knew that 
“Man” was not the right answer. 

Moved to leniency by the king’s piti- 
able condition, the Sphinx kindly 
granted him an hour in which to guess 
the riddle, saying she would herself 
take a nap in the meantime; and, cross- 
ing her huge, velvety forepaws, she laid 
her head down on them and went to 
sleep. 

This respite was a marvelous conces- 
sion, for tradition had it that the answer 
must be given instantaneously. 

But it was with a scant hope that the 
wiseacres began to cudgel their brains 
for the desired answer, and the king 
himself was a picture of despair. 

Then the Princess Pikabu spoke up, 
timidly. She was a lovely girl, of the 
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reluctant feet -variety, and though her 
reading was supposed to be restricted to 
the Young Lady’s Garland, she had of 
late been surreptitiously devouring de- 
tective stories. 

“O Perfectly Enlightened,” she said, 
bowing to the assembled wise men, 
“though none of us hath the wit to 
guess the Sphinx’s riddle, yet well do 
I wot me of one who hath even the 
power to detect it.” 

Old Has Ben, one of the most an- 
cient of the seers, looked at the prin- 
cess kindly. “My daughter,” he said, 
“tell what thou knowest, and that quick- 
ly, that thy father may not be quite such 
a long time dead.” 

“IT know not the man myself,’ quoth 
the princess, “but this I know: His 
name is Shere Lok, and he liveth in 
the street called Bakur.” 

Even before the soft final r had rolled 
from the princess’ lips, swift messen- 
‘gers had flown in search of the man she 
told of. 

Down the street called Bakur they 
hied, and shouting, “In the name of 
King Ali Bazan!” they burst uncere- 
moniously into the home of Shere Lok. 
They found him garbed in an Oriental 
dressing gown, smoking a nargileh. 

“O Shere Lok,” they cried, “we have 
heard of thy powers of divination and 
detection. We have heard that thou art 
a Detektiv, which is to say, thou art 
semi-supernatural and half-witted. Now, 
we beg of thee, unravel a riddle for the 
king, and all good fortune shall be 
thine.” 

Shere Lok was a grave, stern man. 
With the bored look peculiar to his call- 
ing, he said, briefly: “Who propounded 
the riddle?” 

“The Sphinx, O 
Honorable.” 

“The Sphinx!” and Shere Lok 
frowned slightly. “A lady with a Past. 
’Tis doubtless unanswerable. Hast the 
riddle with thee?” 

“Ay, O Most Radiantly Astute ;” and 
one of the messengers produced from 
the folds of his belt a parchment on 
which was inscribed the riddle of the 
Sphinx. 

Shere Lok read the riddle, and with 


Most Wise and 
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a sniff of scornful contempt threw the 
parchment from him. 

“°Tis too easy!” he cried. 
could guess it.” 

Far from being offended at this at- 
titude, the king’s messengers were de- 
lighted, and cried, eagerly: “Then, O 
Shere Lok, tell thou us the answer, that 
we may hasten back to the palace and 
save the king’s life.” 

With the same air of contemptuous 
patronage, Shere Lok scribbled some 
words on a bit of paper. This paper 
he put in an envelope, carefully sealed 
it and addressed it to the king. 

“Begone!” he cried, tossing the doc- 
ument to the chief messenger. ‘Take 
that to King Ali Bazan, and bid him 
keep both his head and his throne.” 

Rapidly as the messengers had run 
to Bakur Street, eke more rapidly ran 
they back to the palace. And none too 
soon, for the Sphinx was already stir- 
ring, and the king was already well- 
nigh dead with hopeless despair. 

Then the messenger handed him the 
sealed paper, and his trembling fingers 
broke the seal. As he read a smile broke 
over his royal countenance. “But I 
can’t understand,” he murmured. 

The Printess Pikabu flew to her 
father’s side and looked over the kingly 
shoulder. “Why, yes, of course,” she 
exclaimed; “nobody said it must be 
only a 

At this moment the Sphinx became 
broad awake, and, glaring severely at 
the king, she said: “Hast thy answer 
ready ?” 

“Ay, I have,” said the king, with an 
air as confident as the Sphinx’s own. 

“Then tell me,” the Sphinx went on, 
“what canst thou feed to thy camel, 
slay with thy scimitar and bestow upon 
myself as a gift?” 

And the king replied: 
enemy and a jeweled tiara.” 

At the first part of his reply the 
Sphinx looked incredulous, at the sec- 
ond part she looked angry, but at the 
third part she beamed with delight. 

Eagerly she exclaimed: “Keep thou 
thine head and thy throne, but where is 
the tiara?” 


“A babe 





“Grass, an 



















ECIDEDLY there are 

/ marked _ differenges 
existing between the 
fashionable society of 
England and Amer- 
ica; or, perhaps, I 
should say, in order 
to speak quite spe- 
cifically, between the politest society as 
it is represented to-day in London and 
New York. Nevertheless, I refuse to 
be called inconsistent when I insist that 
at the same time the strongest sort of 
family resemblance can be traced in 
what I consider the two most brilliant 
social centers in the world. 

This resemblance is due to the fact 
that the fundamental ideals of social 
American life are not German, French, 
Austrian, Italian or Russian, but are 
exactly the same as those we follow in 
England. 

America naturally has adapted these 
ideals quite to suit her own needs, to 
conformity with the demands of her 
climate, her people and their independ- 
ent tastes; but the result is that while 
London and New York are peculiarly 
dissimilar in some of their social as- 
pects, they are, in other respects, strik- 
ingly alike. 7 

Furthermore, I may add that this re- 
semblance to which I refer is becom- 
ing more noticeable as time goes on, as 
the Americans grow richer and more 
luxury-loving, and as international mar- 
riages increase in number. 

Twelve years ago I made my first 
trip to the States, and there I found the 
ways and the workings of transatlantic 
society far less like our own than when 
I crossed the ocean last year and vis- 
ited in hospitable homes as far east as 
Long Island and as far west as Detroit. 

Then, however, as well as now, I ful- 
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ly realized that the most marked con- 
trast between our two nearly related 
societies is due first and foremost to the 
American woman, and especially the 
young American woman. She is the 
most unique social figure to be found 
in the great republic. She is dazzling, 
versatile and—delightful. Nothing at all 
like her have we to show in London, 
or, for that matter, in all our empire, 
and, to the mind of the stranger and 
the observer in New York, she suc- 
ceeds in gracefully proving the fact 
that of all modern societies, that of 
America is the most richly dressed. 

Clothes, with the American woman, 
are one of the most prominent features 
of her striking and attractive personal- 
ity—I think she dresses extravagantly 
only so far as the mere outlay of money’ 
goes, for, with rare exceptions, she 
dresses in absolutely good taste, though 
her one defect in this respect, in English 
eyes, is that she insists upon being fash- 
ionable to the point of verging on se- 
vere conventionality. 

Nevertheless, no other women, I am 
sure, except those, perhaps, who move 
about the European courts, understand 
so well as the Americans do the art of 
wearing beautiful garments to the very 
greatest advantage. 

However, the consequence of the very 
high dress standard established in 
America is that these fine feathers 
count more as one of the means to the 
end of gaining social prestige than they 
count anywhere else. In New York 
and her big sister cities I could not help 
remarking that the richness and the 
variety of a woman’s toilet told mar- 
velously to her advantage and seemed 
absolutely necessary to her reputation 
and position in any circle. 

An American woman who does not 
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dress well—that is to say, handsomely 
and strictly according to the fashion of 
the latest date—finds it harder in her 
own country to pass, socially, as a smart 
or influential individual than the tradi- 
tional camel finds it to-make his way 
through the needle’s eye; and she who 
adopts a plain or a quaint or a pic- 
turesque type of toilet is looked at 
rather severely and askance. 

This question of clothes is not, so 
far, in London society a matter of such 
paramount importance as I found it, 
for instance, in New York. English 
women, curiously enough, are in this 
respect much more independent than 
their American sisters. As a rule, they 
dress more as they like and less con- 
scientiously according to the dernier cri 
from Paris, than is now almost the law 
in the States. 

The average English society woman 
thinks less than the American about her 
gowns. She very often prefers pic- 
turesque and original clothes to those 
cut and made by the best artiste in the 
Rue de la Paix, and she expects to be 
more seriously considered for what she 
is than what she wears. 

Nearly always in America I could 
distinguish the most prominent and 
powerful social figure in a crowd by 
noting the perfection of her costume, 
the magnificence of her jewels, and the 
extremely fashionable and even dash- 
ing appearanceeshe presented from the 
tip of her little shoe to the topmost 
plume in her hat; just as you can single 
out the field marshal at a dazzling full- 
dress, military gathering by his sump- 
tuous uniform and the glitter of his 
many orders, to say nothing of his 
boots ! 

Now, in England it is not always 
easy to detect the finest birds among 
the women at a social function by look- 
ing for superior smartness of fine feath- 
ers, and, therefore, at the average fash- 
ionable affair in London the effect pre- 
sented, as far as feminine toilets are 
concerned, is not nearly so splendid as 
one constantly notes at almost: any elab- 
orate entertainment given in America. 

3ut a great deal of the splendor of 
fine gowns and gorgeous jewels to be 
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seen at the opera, balls, dinners, etc., 
in New York, is not due to the Ameri- 
can woman’s overestimate of the value 
of clothes. The wives and daughters of 
even the fairly prosperous transatlantic 
husband and father dress often as well 
as the women relatives of our very 
hugely rich man, and this is the con- 
sequence of a generosity in money mat- 
ters in which I think the American man 
stands alone. He likes to see his wife 
well dressed, he knows when she is 
beautifully gowned, and he thinks it 
no extravagance at all for her to have 
the richest and most various confec- 
tions that the shops can supply; while 
concerning his own dress he takes lit- 
tle or no thought at all. 

With the Englishman, however, this 
is not the case. On his own clothes he 
spends often three times as much as his 
American cousin would think neces- 
sary. He takes a profound pride and 
interest in the upkeep of his wardrobe 
and in following his conservative fash- 
ions, and the result is that his wife and 
his daughters have sometimes less than 
half the sum that an American woman 
receives to spend on her toilets. 

But so much of the infectious gayety 
and self-confidence so noticeable in the 
manner of the American woman is not 
the consequence only of wearing ex- 
quisite clothes and feeling the comfort 
of an overflowing purse; it is the re- 
sult of her possession of the four fine 
qualities that are always bound to ren- 
der a woman successful socially, and it 
is her quick wit, her high spirits, her ex- 
cellent sense of humar and her “unfail- 
ing capacity for conversation, quite as 
much as her sweet frocks and her pret- 
ty face, that has given her so just a fame 
abroad and at home. 

If she has social ambitions she asks 
nobody to help her to attain them. 
She conquers the world of the ball and 
drawing rooms unaided, and this is all 
the more remarkable because she is 
not, as a rule, educated as our wealthy 
and titled English girls are, to know 
that she is some day to be called upon 
to fill a prominent social position. 

The young American woman finds 
her position for herself and has no hesi- 
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tancy or difficulty in claiming or keep- 
ing it, and that in her which I most in- 
tensely admire is her perfect self-reli- 
ance, her courage and her modesty. At 
eighteen she has often the social pose 
and perspicacity of a worldly woman 
of forty, without either hardness or 
cynicism, and at twenty-two she is a 
thoroughly interesting and sympathetic 
companion. 

Her personality has given to Amer- 
ican society its leading characteristic, 
which is a cheerful youthfulness, which 
proves positively exhilarating to those 
who are accustomed to the social at- 
mosphere of European cities. In near- 
ly every mental feature that I have 
pointed out above, this particular prod- 
uct of the States seems almost unre- 
lated, even in the remotest degree, to 
our English women, who are slow to 
develop, shy and timid. 

In London drawing rooms, in spite 
of all we have heard of the revolt of 
the daughters and the spread of gen- 
eral feminine emancipation, the debu- 
tantes don’t count as they do in Amer- 
ica, as a powerful social body. An 
American girl gets enough experience, 
apparently, in the two weeks that fol- 
low her début to know her way about 
in society without faltering. It gener- 
ally takes an English girl two seasons 
to get so far, but in justice to the truth 
as I see it, and to my countrywomen as 
I know them, I must say that they grow 
in charm with maturity, and that the 
English woman at thirty-five begins to 
possess an attractiveness that in her 
American cousin is apt to be lacking at 
that age. 

At thirty-five the American woman 
appears to be tired of society. She 
finds it monotonous or shallow, and she 
grows, if she has not married, into a 
sense of the intense seriousness of life. 
At this point she will, as likely as not, 
resign her drawing-room career for the 
purpose of seeking a mission. If she 
marries, she finds her home and her 
children enough to satisfy all her de- 
mands, and in the wife and mother, the 
belle and the beauty are lost. 

But this is not the case with the Eng- 
lish woman, whose most decided charm 
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so often develops in the years when she 
is a matron, and when her ambition is 
to become a powerful hostess and an 
influence in society. At thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, and even often seventy, she 
possesses a hearty zest for the duties 
and diversions of the gay world; she 
sees new prizes to win, and she does 
not relax her interest in people and in 
things. She is often just as important 
a personage at sixty-five as she was at 
twenty-five, and marvelously vigorous 
and youthful in both mind and body. 

Physically, under’ the social strain, 
the average English woman wears, | 
think, better than does the American. 
At fifty she will frequently preserve the 
rich, natural color of her hair, show a 
smooth, rosy skin that can bravely bear 
the searching eye of the sunlight, and 
she can weather the exhausting de- 
mands of a London season without los- 
ing a whit of her bright color, her high 
spirits or her taste for the social game. 
The Queen, Lady Warwick, Georgiana, 
Lady Dudley, Lady Londonderry and 
Lady de Grey, for example, are among 
those numerous and notable leaders 
who, only according to the inexorable 
truthfulness of the calendar, have 
passed well beyond the very shady side 
of forty, and who neither by word nor 
look appear to have traveled further 
than the early thirties. 

London society is therefore well sup- 
plied with a large and indispensable 
element that I could not find existing in 
New York; nor does American society 
possess, in common with London, any 
group of dowagers, of distinctly old 
ladies, whose fine appearance, lively wit, 
wisdom and varied experiences add so 
wonderfully to the charm of our draw- 
ing-room life. 

Though well launched in her seven- 
ties, the Duchess of Devonshire still 
capably holds her position as leader of 
London’s very smart titled set; Lady 
Dorothy Neville and Lady Roden, who 
have long passed their grand climac- 
teric, conscientiously keep pace with 
extensive social duties, and the octo- 
genarian Baroness Burdett-Coutts en- 
tertains at some of the most splendid 
functions that London sees each season. 
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These are but a few among our state- 
ly belles of seventy-five and eighty who 
are as glad to receive callers on their 
days at home as are American girls of 
eighteen, and any one of whom will 
write her reminiscences or discuss Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy with as nat- 
ural and charming a vivacity as though 
time had passed her by. 

The interesting presence and influ- 
ence of these women are something that 
is missed when we cross the water, for 
the elderly American woman takes lit- 
tle or no part in gay doings. Her ab- 
sence from the beau monde is quite as 
conspicuous to an habitué of London 
drawing rooms as is that of the elderly 
gentlemen—and here, with the mention 
of the masculine element, I am _ re- 
minded of one of the most impressive 
contrasts between our society and that 
of any large American city in which I 
have ever had the good fortune to find 
myself. 

In England, and in London especial- 
ly, the men and women take about an 
equal share in what I might call the 
duties of social routine. We possess 
a very large leisure class, and our men 
of title, our gentry and the sons of many 
of our newly made millionaires go, with 
few exceptions, more or less steadily the 
round of the fashionable career. They 
are free to drive, call, dance, dine, visit 
in the country, sojourn on the Riviera, 
and are quite as much en evidence and 
as responsible for the maintenance of 
a good, gay, gracious and interesting 
social atmosphere as are the women. 

Therefore, to the English woman who 
is gaining her first experience of Amer- 
ican society, the masculine presence and 
tone seem prominently and lamentably 
lacking. Even in New York, where 
prodigious wealth predominates, the 
men prefer the pursuit of riches to the 
pursuit of social recreation, and to the 
former thrilling occupation even the 
leaders among the millionaires devote 
almost exclusively their time and their 
energies. 

When he has done each day with his 
office, the average American man seeks, 
for relaxation from mental strain, his 
motor car, his yacht, his golf clubs or 
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his horses. He has neither the time nor 
the taste for society, as he tells his wife 
and daughters, on whom, therefore, all 
the social responsibilities hang, and this 
is more than a pity, because when he 
chooses to exert himself he is an inter- 
esting and agreeable companion. 

The course that he follows is, from a 
social standpoint, a cause for the deep- 
est regret, and this is one reason why I 
believe that the socially ambitious young 
American woman is so often tempted 
to venture a matrimonial alliance with 
an Englishman or with a foreigner. She 
longs to exert her brilliant gifts in cir- 
cles where the gay, gregarious and 
amusing members of both sexes are 
found, and where her particular tal- 
ents and accomplishments will enable 
her to shine in more than one gay cir- 
cle. 

New York has, so far as I could dis- 
cover, but one powerful exclusive and 
exacting society organization. That is 
its well-known smart set, formed by 
the famous four hundred. To Wash- 
ington it is necessary to go to feel the 
interest of political affairs, and in Bos 
ton it is requisite to settle if you wish 
to belong in the leading literary coterie, 
but one of the charms of London’s big- 
ness, and its proud position as the city 
home of the country’s ruler, as the capi- 
tal and the center of English artistic as 
well as English business life, is its va 
riety of social interests. 

In London one may be a very com- 
manding and influential social figure 
and yet not belong to the smart set, or 
the literary set, or the musical set. 
Women such as Miss Balfour, Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lady Lansdowne, 
etc., are potent personalities in the so- 
cial political world to which they and 
their masculine relatives belong, and 
which is quite separate in most of its 
gatherings, its ambitions and its leaders 
from the other circles that exist in Lon- 
don. 

Our English society, then, is on the 
whole far more diversified in its inter- 
ests than that which one finds in Amer- 
ica, and, curiously enough, the fashion- 
able English woman boasts some up-to- 
date privileges that are scarcely known 
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at all to her cousins on the other side 
of the water. It is her club life and her 
club rights to which I am here refer- 
ring, the like of which I neither saw nor 
heard anything in the United States. 

Let me hasten to admit that I both 
saw and heard much of the American 
women’s clubs, and found them valu- 
able and interesting associations, but in 
nearly every respect they were wholly 
unrelated, in both form and feature, to 
the Albermarle or the Empire, the Alex- 
andra or the Sesame, the Ladies’ Army 
and Navy or the new Century of Lon- 
don. In London the average woman’s 
club is entered and used exactly as is 
a man’s club, for convenience, comfort 
and sociable ends, and whether in this 
new departure and modern development 
we are to be congratulated or not I shall 
not undertake to discuss or settle here. 

Suffice it to say that we have the 
new club for the new woman, and that 
it has developed into a very striking in- 
fluence in London society life. So 
great has become of late the demand for 
club accommodations for ladies, that 
enterprising firms have found it a pay- 
ing investment to build palatial resi- 
denees for these feminine organizations, 
and then to conduct the management 
on the best business basis. 

By this means the women are able to 
enjoy the maximum of comfort at a 
minimum outlay of trouble, and scarce- 
ly a member of our society but now 
finds it essential to belong, as the men 
do, to more than one club. A fashion- 
able individual, for example, hardly 
thinks it an extravagance to find mem- 
bership in no less than three. She 
needs, she usually concludes, the use 
of a gay and yet exclusive club, where 
she can meet at any time the feminine 
members of her own set; a sedate and 
literary club, where she can mix more 
or less with the women of the artistic 
and serious circles, and entertain some 
of the literary lions of the hour, and 
then she often casts in her lot and her 
large fees and dues for a good bridge 


club, like the new Almocks, that is 
devoted wholly to the rigors of that 
game. 


At her club the London woman is 


privileged to smoke, to entertain at 
breakfast, dinner, lunch and tea her 
friends of both sexes more informally 
and economically than at home, and, in 
consequence, this modern privilege and 
convenience has become almost indis- 
pensable, and by even the most con- 
servative it is accepted and enjoyed. 

But this does not mean, of course, 
that with the development of club life 
among the women that London and 
English society is relinquishing its hold 
in the smallest degree upon its ancient 
traditions and formalities. Our society 
is still far more governed by traditions 
and fixed :ceremonies than any that I 
know in America; in many respects, to 
the eye at least, it is far more brilliant. 

Very much of this is due to our pos- 
session of a king and queen and their 
court, and never have our sovereigns 
taken a more active social part than 
they play now. During the reign of the 
late sovereign this could hardly be said, 
for Queen Victoria had a cordial dis- 
taste for social doings, and she would 
have gladly lived with as much simplic- 
ity, privacy and independence as does 
President Roosevelt. The queen did 
not, furthermore, love our great city, 
and when she could she delegated her 
duties as hostess and head of the fash- 
ionable world to her children. 

Happily now, for London and Eng- 
lish society, King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra play active réles socially, be- 
cause they are sincerely fond of gayety, 
of diversion and good company. Since 
the accession of the king our social ac- 
tivities have been greatly stimulated, 
and it would be idle to say that the in- 
fluence of the sovereign has not been 
already enormously felt. 

At the head of all fashionable society, 
the king and queen have decidedly 
taken their stand, and their arrival in 
London in the spring, and their court’s 
officially open the season. When the 
court retires to the country London’s 
seasons are at an end, and thus, because 
we claim a leader, and because our cli- 
mate so arranges the matter for us that 
the time for gay doings coincides with 
the spring, we naturally possess a long- 
er and, I think I may say, a more bril- 
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liant and crowded social season than 
New York, for example, can boast. 

Even the very gayest of the gay in 
an American city, while the social tide 
is at its flood, never know the excessive 
rush of diverse and amusing affairs 
that make up a springtime in London. 
The overwhelming extent of the festive 
functions on foot can perhaps be ap- 
preciated when I tell of the confession 
of the American bride of an English 
peer who was undergoing her first ex- 
periences in the modern Babylon. 

In her own country the beautiful 
young girl had had successive seasons 
in New York, Washington: and Chi- 
cago, but all her American records for 
continuous going were easily broken, 
she admitted, during the first fortnight 
of a London May. It was impossible, 
she found, to accept more than one- 
fourth of the invitations that poured 
in upon her, and yet she would continue 
somehow to show her pretty face and 
gown in as many as four or five draw- 
ing rooms in an evening. 

I have seen Lady Curzon and her 
husband arrive at the top of a long 
flight of crowded stairs, press a hostess’ 
hand and then turn and go back to their 
carriage. It was not that he and she 
did not wish to stay longer, nor that the 
rooms were teo full to give space to 
one more guest, but that they actually 
had not time to linger. The press of 
their engagements was literally too 
great to admit of more than a glance 
at many functions. 

The hard American winter does not 
allow, as our springtime permits with 
us, the offering of an enormous variety 
of tempting amusements. In London 
in April, May, June and far in July, 
four of the long months out of the 
twelve, we can benefit, with the excep- 
tion of sleighing and outdoor skating, 
by all the forms of entertainment that 
luxurious New York affords during its 
brief winter, with the addition of a 
number of al fresco amusements that in 
freezing weather cannot be attempted. 

Throughout a winter in an American 
city, dinners, balls, luncheons and the 
opera and theater, with the break made 
in New York by the Horse Show, form 
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almost the fixed routine for all social 
undertakings. In London, in the sea- 
son, we claim all these means of enter- 
tainment along with the opening of the 
great picture galleries, the races, the 
outdoor games at Ranelagh, Hurling- 
ham and Lords, the parliamentary teas, 
the great boating contest on the Thames, 
water parties, garden parties, and, over 
and above all this, the continual move- 
ment and glitter and change of the 
great court functions that are, of 
course, impossible in a republican coun- 
try. 

Because, then, of the fixing of our 
season at a more propitious time of the 
year, and because of the glamour that 
the presence of gracious, gay and dig- 
nified royalty sheds wherever it moves, 
I am very much inclined to doubt if 
ever in America there can exist a so- 
ciety quite so kaleidoscopic in its move- 
ment and life and varied form and in- 
terests as ours. 

Even in the seemingly unimportant 
detail of the dress and duties and pres- 
ence of our servants, we possess a cer- 
tain striking and picturesque element 
that makes for the splendor of social 
ceremonies, and which, somehow, I 
found distinctly wanting in the realms 
of high life across the water. 

In New York, I must confess that | 
could not help noticing that the rule 
seems to be in favor of employing no 
more servants than are actually requi- 
site for comfortand convenience. Where 
it is possible to do so, a mechanical con- 
trivance is substituted for a domestic. 
and the preference of the housekeeper 
and hostess is for arraying their house 
and stable servants in the least obtrusive 
of liveries. 

The American ideal appears to be— 
I cannot but say that in some respects 
it is a high one—that the servants’ at- 
tentions and presence and _ assistance 
should be felt rather than seen or heard, 
while in England we follow almost the 
opposite theory and practice. For a 
London house so large as that of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., Mrs. Astor 
or Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, or Mr. EI- 
bridge Gerry, the number of domestics 
considered necessary, not alone to main- 
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tain the perfection of its condition, but 
to keep up the dignity of its owners’ 
position, would be nearly, if not exactly, 
double the number now actually em- 
ployed in any of the above-mentioned 
American palaces. 

Not all of them would be necessary, 
perhaps; many perhaps, in the eyes of 
an American housekeeper, would seem 
annoyingly superfluous, but in London 
society stately, splendidly liveried foot- 
men, etc., are considered as essential to 
the brilliance and ceremony of fash- 
ionable living as the somewhat useless 
but gorgeous and highly ornamental 
chairs, tables, vases, etc., that adorn a 
state drawing room. We may be said 
to employ servants as much for their 
decorative value as for purposes of util- 
ity, and that is one of the reasons why, 
when the London season is in full 
swing, the ladies of high degree are 
enabled to give entertainments which 
for dazzlingly splendid effect quite out- 
shine the finest private functions that 
I have ever seen in America. 

Naturally, this relic of the fine feudal 
days, when lords and gentlemen, duch- 
esses and ladies, were followed by their 
retinues, adds tremendously to the ex- 
pense of living and maintaining a fash- 
ionable establishment. The upkeep of 
the liveries alone, for the half dozen or 
more lofty, ‘straight-limbed footmen 
who line the staircase at Devonshire 
House or the Marquis of Bute’s town 
mansion, when a great entertainment 
is given, amounts to a sum that would 
make even an American millionaire 
look dubious. 

And here, by the way, is an excellent 
opportunity open to me to express my 
long cherished conviction, founded up- 
on facts, gained by investigation and 
observation, that the cost of entertain- 
ing fashionably and well in one’s own 
home in either London or New York 
is almost, if not exactly, the same in the 
two great cities; and again I shall take 
advantage of these American pages 
open to me here and now to answer a 
question, so frequently asked, as to 
which of the two great centers of An- 
glo-Saxon society may be considered the 
more exclusive. 
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In England’ and in London, where, as 
I have said before, so many different 
social wheels fit with. wheels, there 
still exist some very close and carefully 
preserved circles. These are, for the 
most part, composed of the members 
of very old and very proud English no- 
bility and gentry, and this coterie of 
families is as haughtily reserved and as 
exclusive as the carefully hedged about 
aristocracy of Austria or old France. 

Regarded, however, as a whole, I do 
not think I can truthfully say that Lon- 
don society is quite so difficult to enter 
or so chary of new blood and newcom- 
ers as is the accredited and empowered 
and established smart set which rules 
and regulates in, let us say, New York. 

In the first place, London society is 
much too big and made up of too many 
different elements in order painstaking- 
ly to examine into and consider the 
antecedents and qualifications of every 
man and woman who knocks for admis- 
sion to its agreeable circle. It wel- 
comes, with hearty greeting, all amus- 
ing, cheerful, interesting individuals, 
who conduct themselves decorously, 
and a great part of its pleasantness lies 
in the fact that it includes artists, au- 
thors, actors, statesmen, dusky skinned 
Oriental: princes, as well as the fairest 
and gayest of American beauties, in its 
drawing-room gatherings. 

Nothing, I think, is more distinctive 
of what we might call the open door of 
good, fashionable London society, as 
contrasted with that of America, than 
the excellent welcome and_ standing 
which the well-bred and well-born Jews 
find not only in the salons of private 
individuals, but at court as well. 

No descendants of the fellow voy- 
agers of the Conqueror hold better 
social positions than do the Rothschild 
family, for example, the Sassoons 
or the Bischoffesheims. I do not think 
we can just find their equals among the 
social figures in any American cities, 
and Lady Jessel and others of the very 
purest Hebrew blood carry their titles 
by inheritance from distinguished and 
honored ancestors or by marriage into 
high Christian and English families. 
How much the Jewish element in Lon- 
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don society makes for charm and va- 
riety is easily demonstrated by the su- 
perb entertainments which the heads 
of the Rothschild and Bischoffesheim 
families give throughout the season in 
London and at their country homes, 
and by the dignity, grace, aplomb and 
beauty of many of the leading Jewish 
hostesses; and in this and in the ready 
friendliness with which we are apt to 
meet the stranger within our social 
gates, we have had a leader and an 
example in our crowned head, not only 
of the kingdom, but of our social world 
as well. 

To draw, though, a comparison be- 
tween London and New York society, 
and to ignore the important social part 
played in both by the ever-increasing 
influence of the country house life, 
would hardly result, I think, in making 
either a fair or inclusive estimate of 
both. 

Nothing that I have seen in America 
of late years has appealed to me as more 
markedly impressive of the strong ties 
of blood, manners and traditions still 
existing between England and_ the 
United States than the steady tendency 
of our republican cousins to adopt our 
ideals of the country home and its so- 
cial atmosphere to their own land and 
needs. 

In ten years in America a most as- 
tonishing number of superb country 
palaces, surrounded by gardens and set 
in parks often of royal beauty and ex- 
tent, have sprung up throughout the 
States, and to visit in one of these fault- 
lessly appointed homes is to find one’s 
self surrounded by all the comfort and 
beauty, and at the same time by all the 
gracious freedom, that are part and par- 
cel of the best English theory and prac- 
tice in country entertaining. 

There are differences, of course, to be 
noticed here in our own and transat- 
lantic methods, and some of these dif- 
ferences are to be remarked in the su- 
perior luxury in detail observed on the 
other side of the water. In America a 
private car or a big, comfortable steam 
vacht is used not infrequently to carry 
the guests to and from their hostess’ 
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home, though rarely enough will that 
same hostess expect her visitor to ar- 
rive accompanied by his or her own 
maid or manservant, and in America |] 
noticed that the preference seemed al- 
ways in favor of smaller parties of 
guests than we so often find gathered 
under one roof in England. 

Even the Astors and the Vanderbilts 
do not entertain so many friends at one 
time as does the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster at Eaton Hall, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry at Wynyard Park, or 
nearly fifty more ladies of social promi- 
nence in English society who could be 
mentioned ; but this is in a great meas- 
ure explained by the fact that the coun- 
try houses in the States are not yet 
built on so extensive a plan as most of 
those owned by the wealthy, titled and 
fashionable folk in England. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
George Vanderbilt’s house in North 
Carolina and Mr. Tiffany’s splendid 
new house on Long Island, there are, 
indeed, few, if any, houses in America 
whereat could be fittingly celebrated 
that unique and most impressive cere- 
monial of English country house life 
the entertaining of royalty. 

This last is the very special feature 
of fashionable English life, and which, 
among all modern nations, gives us the 
right to call ours the nfost luxurious 
society. When the Duke of Devon- 
shire recently entertained their majes- 
ties at Chatsworth, the outlay necessary 
while the ducal hospitality was dis- 
pensed amounted to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Such costly and such 
magnificent entertaining has not yet 
been known in America, from which 
the storv of most broken records of 
lordly lavishness comes, and undoubt- 
edly in America such Orientally lavish 
hospitalitv will never be known, for in 
the United States there is no royal 
state maintained and no royal tradi- 
tions to live up to. This, then, with the 
few other points of dissimilarity that 
I have pointed out, forms in my eves 
the only really striking differences that 
signify when comparing the society of 
England and the States. 
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TARMSWORTH drew 
his fur collar higher 
and thrust his hands 
deep into the pockets 
of his greatcoat. In 
mid - September it 
grows cold at Valdez, 
and the sun had al- 
ready taken a hurried glance into the 
Narrows and dropped behind the moun- 
tains which walled and overtopped the 
harbor. Glaciers and snow fields that 
had dripped briefly in August congealed 
in every hanging valley, and the boxed 
wind, drawing through the seaward 
door of Prince William Sound, sharp- 
ened like air in a vast refrigerator. 
The crowd which had gathered to 
witness the arrival and departure of the 
infrequent steamship from the outside 
world drifted away, to loiter near the 
post office for the distribution of the 
mail, but Farmsworth lingered at the 
end of the dock, staring off absently 
across the running white crests to the 
promontory beyond which the vessel 
had disappeared. He had finished his 
season’s work, which had embraced 
miles of trail breaking through the wil- 
derness and the survey and platting of 
a new town site on the distant Tanana, 
and was ready to go out to the States 
for the winter. He was waiting for the 
return trip of the Senator, which would 
make her last port northward the fol- 
lowing day. Still, there had been noth- 
ing to delay him the previous steamer, 
when most of his men had taken pass- 
age—nothing but—Mrs. Farrell. 
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At length he turned and walked ir- 
resolutely up to the main street, but he 
stopped at the first corner and looked 
back seaward. He was thinking then 
of Farrell. They would probably 
bring him from Fairbanks to catch the 
last boat south to Seattle. Judicial con- 
ditions were too crude on the Tanana 
to hold safely the man who had looted 
the Gold Bar mine; and they would 
hurry the necessary proceedingsthrough 
in time to make the long trail before the 
season closed. But it was useless for 
his wife to wait at Valdez. She could 
never endure that meeting. How could 
Farrell have dared the thing? With a 
wife like her, how could he have done 
oe 

At last Farmsworth threw up his 
head. His face had become suddenly 
alert, determined, and he swung on his 
heel and went swiftly on; not in the di- 
rection of the new hotel, his usual head- 
quarters when he stopped in town, but 
toward the row of log cabins which 
marked the older, quieter district. 

“T must see her once more,” he told 
himself, and set his lips, “but it’s got 
to be the last time; it can’t go on.” 

A few cottonwoods, the only trees in 
the vicinity, shivered complainingly 
when he entered the small inclosure and 
stopped to knock at the final door in 
the row. Then instantly the atmosphere 
changed. He was admitted into a room 
all color and warmth. The brown fur 
of a Kadiak bear was under his feet, 
and its mate was spread luxuriously 
beneath the red pillows of a couch. The 
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windward wall was hung with peltries 
—the shaggy skin of a mountain goat, 
several hair seal, two of a finer variety 
and the velvet of a sea otter. And, set 
like a torch in the window that opened 
on the bleak Tanana trail, a geranium, 
potted in a brilliant Aleut basket, lifted 
a scarlet bloom. 

But Farmsworth felt, without seeing, 
this harmony. He was looking into the 
face of the woman who had opened the 
door. It was a face of light and shade, 
that spoke the swift thought before the 
voice found words; a face to hold a 
man’s glance in a crowd. 

“T thought you would be in town to- 
night,” she said. ‘‘Mail day is almost 
sure to bring you, and you haven’t given 
me an hour for a long time.” 

He looked away at the red geranium. 
He knew there was not another flower 
like it in Alaska, just as he was sure 
that in these frozen solitudes this 
woman, all warmth, color, charm, was 
the only one of her kind. And _ her 
fineness, her isolation, made her less ap- 
proachable. 

“The mail,” he repeated. 
so, the steamer came. 
something ?”’ 

“No.” She smiled, shaking her head, 
but her lip trembled, and she turned to 
a small table that held a polished chaf- 
ing dish on an immaculate white cloth. 
“The outside world has forgotten me, 
and I haven’t even a magazine. I've al- 
lowed my subscription to expire. And 
you?” 

“TI? Why, I’m afraid I forgot to 
ask.” He laughed, a short, soft laugh, 
and watched her bend to light the al- 
cohol lamp. “But I’ve been over to the 
Ellamar mine for a week, stopping with 
Banks. I just came back.” 

“It’s going to be an oyster stew,” she 
said, and lifted her face, again smiling, 
“and I dreaded more than usual hav- 
ing supper alone. I saw you on the 
dock, from the post-office corner, and I 
—waited for you.” 

Farmsworth’s eyes wavered to a pic- 
ture which hung near the geranium. It 
was the enlarged photograph of a well- 
made man, who stood with his hands in 
his pockets, corduroys tucked into high 
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laced boots, his broad felt hat turned 
back from quiet, searching eyes. From 
the set of his heels on the earth to the 
squaring of his fine shoulders, and the 
lift of the prominent chin from the 
strongly molded neck, it was the pose 
of a man who is sure of himself, who 
stays with the thing he undertakes ; and 
that was Farrell. 

“Yes?” said Farmsworth at last. 
“Then I’m more than glad I came.”” He 
slipped off his heavy top coat and threw 
it across a chair, and drew near the table 
to settle himself, with his back to the 
photograph, in his favorite place. 
“That’s the worst of this life up here. 
and it’s what every woman faces. Day 
after day, with no one to talk to. It’s 
the tremendous silence that wears.” 

She went to an improvised cupboard 
to bring the necessary tins. His posi- 
tion commanded a view of the shelves 
when she raised the curtain, and he no- 
ticed the two cans were the limit of her 
supply. She brought them to him to 
open. “The best Toki Point,” she said, 
and laughed softly, “and fresh creain, 
Eagle brand.” 

That was her way, the little soldier, 
to cover her anxiety and push on pluck- 
ily, gayly, in the face of defeat. Nota 
word of complaint, when any other 
woman must have sobbed it out, over 
and over again, and tired his ears. But 
what would become of her while she 
waited for Farrell, through the years? 
She must have asked herself that, and 
yet she could laugh. She felt that she 
must keep up the part still, even with 
him. 

He watched her pour a generous por 
tion from the milk tin into the steam- 
ing chafing dish and add the oysters. 
She had a swift, unstudied charm of 
motion, and her gown, of some soft, 
warm, brown stuff, had a trick of flow- 
ing and clinging in graceful lines. His 
critical eyes had learned every small 
neatly mended place at cuff and el- 
bow, but it was always spotless, and 
seemed almost a part of her. Even the 
scarlet ribbon, tied in a big flaunting 
bow under her oval chin, made her more 
sweetly modest by comparison. 

“T don’t know whether it’s the way 
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you fix them,” he said, presently, “or 
because they are served in these plates, 
but I always think your oysters are the 
best I ever tasted.” 

She shook her head gravely. 
afraid it’s the plates.” 

“Then,” he answered, “after this the 
only oysters I shall want must be served 
in a white china dish with a gold rim. 
But—it’s the last time.” His hand 
shook and he laid down his spoon. He 
turned a little, and his eyes sought the 
photograph. “I needn’t tell you the 
reason, but—it’s our last little supper.” 

She started, and, leaning a little on 
the table, looked at him in surprise. 
“You are ready, then, to go out on the 
Senator's down trip?” she said. 

“Perhaps. But, whether I go or stay, 
this must be the last time.” 

“Oh!” she said, and drew herself erect 
and laughed. “You mean you saw my 
empty shelves when I brought the tins. 
You have guessed I’m not able to meet 
—further demands. Well, it’s true. I 
am at the end of my money-—-for a lit- 
tle while. I could teach music or paint- 
ing,” she went on, gravely, “if there 
were any pupils, or I could do satis- 
factory sewing, with the smallest possi- 
ble opening. A boarding house would 
mean riches, if I could find and furnish 
a building. And there is the new city 
hall and the piano, and the miners are 
beginning to come in; they should make 
a generous audience, but—I could hard- 
ly make up my mind to a concert— 
even to tide through. It has come to” 
—her voice broke a little, and she looked 
over the room slowly, from the rug of 
the Kadiak bear to the skins on the 
windward wall—‘it has come to—the 
furs.” 

“You mean that?” he said, quickly. 
“It’s hard to tell, sometimes, just where 
your laugh begins or breaks off. But 
you mean you want to sell these skins ?” 

“T mean I must. They are Mr. Far- 
rell’s, and each one has a history. He 
traveled Columbia Glacier to reach that 
goat, and those Kadiak rugs stand for 
the hunting trip of his life. He told me, 
if the time came, to have them auc- 
‘tioned. But first they should be adver- 
tised, and I need a—a manager. I[’— 
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her glance fell to the gold-rimmed 
plate and the ready color rippled to her 
hair — “I thought — perhaps — you— 
would like to help me.” 

“Help you? Don’t you know that’s 
the one thing I want to do? The only 
thing that’s kept me here—for weeks ?” 
He ptshed back his chair and got to 
his feet. “Don’t you know yet—how 
much I—think of you?” 

She too rose, closing her lips on a 
hard breath. “Yes,” she said, quietly; 
“IT do know. You must have liked me 
at the first to have told me about Mar- 
cia Collins.” She paused, swaying a 
little on her feet, but she met his look 
steadily. “Have you forgotten? It 
was the day the transport arrived, and 
I went with the mayor and his wife to 
the opening of the barracks. You had 
come the previous day on the passenger 
ship that brought the officers’ families 
north to spend the summer. I had 
danced a two-step with you, and we 
stood at a window looking off through 
the Narrows. It seemed very strange 
to you to see that red dawn at midnight, 
and I said: ‘I hope the charm of nov- 
elty will stay with you a long time, for 
afterward, I’m afraid, you’re going to 
find it pretty desolate.” And then you 
told me. How Marcia had promised to 
join you in Seattle, to be married and 
come north with you, and at the last 
moment had written she had decided to 
wait until you could go home to New 
York for her. But you said you saw 
she was right—this was no place for a 
woman like her, and that it was some- 
thing to know she would wait.” 

“T didn’t know her.” He lifted his 
arms with an impatient outward swing 
and let them drop. “I didn’t know 
you.” His voice wavered, and he 
looked away to the red geranium. “A 
man may think he cares a lot for a 
woman, in a comfortable place, with the 
attractions and luxuries of life all 
around, but up here in the big wilder- 
ness he doesn’t think—he knows.” 

His glance moved to the picture next 
the casement. He went over and took it 
in both hands and turned it face to the 
wall. “I didn’t know you,” he repeated. 
“Wait. Listen.” He tifted his arm to 
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arrest her interruption, and came back a 
few steps. “I understand what I'm say- 
ing. I know I shouldn’t have trusted 
myself to come this last time, but, now 
I’m here, I’ve got to speak. I’ve 
watched you suffer, I’ve seen you need 
the common things of life, and I’ve had 
to stand aside without a word. I’ve 
lain awake nights through, facing it 
and casting about for the right way to 
help you. I can’t hope to make you un- 
derstand that, but, don’t you see? I 
can’t leave you here, like this, in the 
grip of winter, and—I can’t stay. But 
it’s useless for you to wait. Let me 
take you away, or, at least, send you 
back to the States and the people you 
used to know. I pledge myself not to 
trouble you—not even to see you again, 
if you say so.” 

While he spoke she approached the 
picture slowly, watching him with 
steady eyes, but the color deepened in 
her cheeks—two burning spots. She 
reached the photograph and turned it 
back. “I must tell you about Mr. Far- 
rell,” she said. “I blame myself for not 
telling you before, but it was—hard to 
do, and while there was Marcia, there 
seemed no. need.” 

She leaned a little on the wall, breath- 
ing quickly, with one hand still upon 
the picture. Farmsworth drew away to 
the other side of the window, so that 
the geranium lifted between them its 
flaring torch. He looked off to the 
white heights overhanging a far lift of 
the Tanana trail. His lips were set, and 
a frowning line contracted his brows. 

“T know about him,” he said—‘all 
that’s necessary to know. But tell me 
what you wish.” 

“I have told you,’ she began, ‘that 
I came north with my father, and that 
he died at Sunrise the next year. We 
were on a claim far up the Sushitna 
when his final sickness came. The 
prospecting trip had left him with little 
ready money, and he tried to carry on 
development alone. He had always led 
a quiet office life, and the hardships 
were great. He spent himself, and the 
prospect failed. He suffered cruelly, 
and there wasn’t a doctor, a neighbor, 
not another cabin, in miles. Not even 





an Eskimo had passed in weeks. It 
was then Mr. Farrell came. He stopped 
at the door to ask for a supper. He had 
been delayed, and a cup of coffee, ’most 
anything, would save him the necessity 
of making camp for several hours. [ 
did. not know him, but I had to appeal to 
him. I asked him to send me an In- 
dian, anyone, to take us directly down to 
Sunrise. And he said that he was go- 
ing that way; that he had a canoe, and 
could make a comfortable place for 
father with little delay. Long after- 
ward I learned he was really traveling 
upstream, with a year’s outfit for the 
Tanana. Some natives whom he had 
met and befriended during a hunting 
trip had told him of a rich placer, and 
shown him a little of the gold. Two of 
them were guiding him there. But he 
sent them away and cached his outfit, 
and turned back down the Sushitna with 
tia,” 

She paused, and her hold on the pic- 
ture relaxed. She moved a few steps 
to the couch, and sank down. But 
Farmsworth continued to look from the 
window. A _ cloud settled over the 
heights, flooding that upper gorge; and 
presently across the pane there swept a 
flurry of snow. 

“He was very careful of father,” she 
went on, “and thoughtful of me. I 
shall never forget. It is as clear as 
though it happened yesterday. I see 
him, quiet, cool, alert in every rough 
water, the canoe a tool in his hands, 
swinging through riffles, skirting the 
great whirlpool in Turnagain Arm. 
And—at the last—when father died, he 
did everything for me; everything. He 
stayed on at Sunrise and let his oppor- 
tunity go. He is not the kind of man 
to change his mind; he knows what he 
wants at the start, and, you see, he 
would have been the one to make that 
first rich strike on the Tanana.” 

“T see,” said Farmsworth, slowly, “I 
see. But what he wanted most, just 
then, was you.” 

She nodded her head with a shad- 
owy smile. “And we were married 
there at Sunrise,” she said, “and went 
back up the Sushitna, and found the 
cache, and finished the long trail to the 
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Tanana. but, meantime, some one else 
discovered the placer, and the stam- 
pede was before us. He was forced to 
stake miles below discovery. Then, in 
the busy season, when time counts 
most, the camp was too rough for me, 
and he left his claim and took me up to 
Circle City. Our little baby was born 
there, at Circle, and we buried her there 
—the next spring.” 

Her lips trembled, and for an instant 
she settled against the pillows and 
pressed her fingers to her closed eyes. 
“After that,” she went on, hurriedly, 
“he brought me out to Valdez and re- 
turned, unhampered, to work his claim. 
He travels very quickly alone, and with- 
out me expected to make the trip easily 
when the season closed, and over the 
first snows, in time to catch the last 
steamer of the year. But he had only 
a remnant of his reserve fund to in- 
vest in his outfit, and he divided with 
me. Afterward, when he was gone, I 
found he had divided again, and added 
the half of his supplies to mine. Do 
you know what that means? He went 
into the wilderness to do the hardest 
manual labor without the right nourish- 
ment, and never quite enough of any 
kind. What he did, in this cruel North, 
is a man’s greatest test. I never for 
a moment forgot. And sometimes | 
have carried those tins back unopened 
to the shelf because I-—-” She paused, 
then added, very softly: “But up here 
to love—is to sacrifice.” 

Farmsworth turned for the first time 
since she began to speak, and looked at 
her. The hardness had gone out of his 
face. “I grant that,” he said. “To 
love—is to sacrifice. And it’s priva- 
tion that brings out the soldier in a 
woman, too, if it’s there, and shows a 
man whether she’s worth it. Not one 
in a thousand can take the test, but a 
man’’—his voice broke; he looked again 
to the darkening trail—“‘a man would 
take any defeat—lightly—that gave him 
that one.” 

“But I have been his defeat from the 
start. He had everything clear before 
him. He was meant for success.” 

Farmsworth was silent. Presently she 
said: “You see, I must sell the furs.” 


“Yes,” he answered, “yes, you must 
sell the furs. I'll do what I can.” 

“He may need the money, and I must 
go to him now, right away, before it’s 
too late.” 

“T understand; and I'll take you, if 
you think you can bear it. But don't 
try to tell me the rest. It’s enough for 
me to know you accept everything. 
Even the dishonor—takes the glory of 
sacrifice. He did it—for you.” 

She started to her feet. A sudden 
fear rose in her face. ‘‘What do you 
know ?” she asked. 

“The truth. I was there at the time. 
I had just finished surveys at the Gold 
Bar mine.” 

She moved a step and stood staring 
at his broad back. ‘Do you mean that 
you saw Mr. Farrell on the Tanana, 
while you were at Fairbanks ?” 

“Yes, I saw him that once—the day 
they brought him back from the Valdez 
trail. I knew him directly from, this 
picture I’ve always seen here in this 
room. He had given up work on his 
own claim—it hadn't paid the year’s de- 
velopment—and came down to take the 
management at Gold Bar—the same 
morning I started for the outside. In 
that way I missed meeting him, and I 
happened not to have heard his name. 
But I stopped at Fairbanks for Mor- 
rison, the owner at Gold Bar, to look up 
a new thawing apparatus he expected, 
and arrange for its transportation to the 
mine, and so was there—that day.” 

“That day,” she repeated. “And they 
brought him back from the Valdez trail. 
He was on his way home; he was ill, 
hurt. Mr. Farmsworth, look at me. 
What happened ?” 

He turned. “You don’t know?” he 
said. “No one told you, and ali Alaska 
knew. See here. See here—he’s all 
right.”” He took her hand and led her 
back to the couch. “He isn’t sick or 
hurt. It’s only that he’s—well—in 
trouble. Sit down and let me tell you. 
Didn’t he write that he was taking 
charge at Gold Bar for the winter; but 
that Morrison, who had met with an ac- 
cident and was anxious to reach the 
States, had promised to stay on at the 
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mine until he could make a quick trip 
out to Valdez for you?” 

She shook her head slowly. 
haven’t heard from him—a 
two months.” 

“And you never heard anything about 
the trouble at Gold Bar? You don’t 
know the sluices were opened and 
robbed of the clean-up—about three 
thousand in dust?” 

She shook her head again, slowly. 
“And he?” she whispered. 

“Why, he—it was the day he started 
for Valdez. They were having a clean- 
up every second day, and it happened on 
the alternate night during the one hour 
it’s nearest dark. You see, the man 
who managed the scheme must have un- 
derstood the mine. The engineer was 
held up at just the right time, when he 
was practically alone. The machinery 
was stopped, shutting off the water 
and holding the dump car in the shaft 
—with the miners waiting and wonder- 
ing below—while the copper plates were 
lifted in the sluices and put back.” 

“And they believed-—- she said, 
and stopped. Her face was very white, 
and she leaned back on the pillows, her 
head against the wall, and her hand 
crept up to ease the scarlet ribbon at 
her throat. 

Farmsworth went over to the table 
and brought her a glass of water, 
steadying it while she drank. “Yes,” 
he answered; “they believed it was the 
new manager. He had said that all he 
needed was the money to get to the out- 
side world, to find a capitalist who 
could put in the necessary machinery, 
and his own claim would rival the Gold 
Bar. He had tried to bond a small in- 
terest in his property for enough to 
cover transportation to the States and 
east, and failed. And he had said more 
than once that it went all against him 
to ask his wife to bury herself another 
winter in Alaska.” 

“There was a trial?” she asked. 

“Only the preliminary trial, to jus- 
tify his arrest.” 

“But it was proved he was down the 
Valdez trail when it occurred?” She 
started erect, eager, expectant, her 
hands clinched at her sides. 


“No, I 
word—in 
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“It was supposed he went only a short 
distance and returned. You see, the en- 
gineer recognized his manager’s coat. 
It was a brown corduroy that Farrell 
had worn about the mine. A piece of 
the lining was missing about the size 
of the rough black mask the man had 
used, and there was a curious rectangu- 
lar tear in the shoulder, made that 
morning by a dump car while Farrell 
evened a hitch in the tram. They were 
changing shifts at the time, and he kept 
the car from dropping. It was a cool 
and brave thing to do, and made him 
solid with the men. It saved several 
lives.” 

“But they believed it,” she said. “You 
believed it. Oh, you don’t know him! 
You don’t know how just, how honest, 
he is. Why, once on the Sushitna he 
went back two miles, wading knee deep 
in marsh sometimes, to pay an Eskimo 
packer a dollar which, in the hurry of 
breaking camp, he had overlooked. The 
natives, everyone who knew him, trusted 
him.” 

“IT know him better than you think.” 
Farmsworth paused, and a great com- 
passion transfigured his face. ‘You've 
taught me to know him. But it’s enough 
that you believe in him. Nothing else 
counts.” 

He turned and carried the glass back 
to the table. Only a little of the water 
remained, but it shook in his hand so 
that a few drops marred the immaculate 
cloth. He stood for a brief interval, in 
uncertainty, looking down at the chaf- 
ing dish and gold-rimmed plates. Then 
his face became suddenly determined. 
He swung on his heel and returned to 
her. 

‘The man who did it,” he said, and 
his voice took a dominant note, “had 
Morrison’s full confidence. They had 
known each other in the States. He 
was above suspicion. I don’t want to 
make any excuse for him, but it never 
occurred to him that it would involve 
‘arrell, or anyone. He happened to 
find that coat in the cabin where he 


had been given accommodation for the 
night and used it for a disguise, and 
the whole evidence hinged on it. He 
was about— Farrell’s size.” 
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He paused, squaring his broad shoul- 
ders, and his glance swept down over his 
own generously made frame, and chal- 
lenged her eyes. 

“You knew him, then,” she said, 
slowly. “You knew him and were si- 
lent.” 

Farmsworth met the accusation fully, 
lifting his chin a trifle more, but his 
eyes clouded and a quiver swept his 
resolute face. 

“You knew him,” she repeated, and 
caught a great breath. She drew back, 
and he saw the reproach in her face 
change to incredulous surprise and set- 
tle in unspeakable conviction. “Jt was 
you.” 

He moved then, unsteadily, to the 
window, and stood bracing himself with 
his hand on the casing. Once he drew 


his palm across his forehead. Mois- 
ture clung there in drops. 
Finally he turned. “The snow is 


here,” he said, quietly, “but I shall get 
the best huskies and sled I can find, and 
Eskimo to break trail, and I shall make 
Fairbanks—in time.” 

She had no answer, but stood mo- 
tionless while he crossed the room. Only 
her eyes, grown dark and misty, fol- 
lowed him steadily, in intensity of ap- 
peal, while he lifted his greatcoat and, 
throwing it on, picked up his hat. He 
opened the door and went out, closing 
it softly behind him. 

He stood for a moment, turning up 
his fur collar, and looked off through 
the falling snow. “But she believes in 
him,” he repeated, under his breath. 
“Nothing else counts.” And he threw 
up his head and started resolutely to- 
ward the little thoroughfare. 


TT. 

Mrs. Farrell reached the brow of a 
knoll and halted, while the dogs, obey- 
ing their Eskimo driver, pulled slowly 
up the remaining distance and stopped. 
Below her Farmsworth’s trail stretched 
on and on over the great white plain, 
until the two streaks made by his sled 
runners seemed to meet and the tracks 
of his huskies ended ina blur. The fur 


hood. of her parka offered no protection 
to the sight, and the glare of the late 
sun on the snow blinded her. She 
drew off her mitten and pressed her 
fingers to her aching eyes, and, shading 
them with her hand, looked, for relief, 
to the dark belt of spruce which girded 
a bench to the left. 

The guide, Eversik, followed her 
glance and smiled broadly. “Camp,” he 
said, and elaborated the statement with 
many swift gestures, including the tim- 
ber belt, the making of fire, partaking 
of refreshment and spreading of the 
sleeping equipment. 

She nodded a reluctant assent, and 
he opened her remaining Kadiak rug, 
which she had left folded on the sled, 
and, holding the lap while she took her 
place, threw it over her and tucked her 
in. Analuk, his wife, ran forward; the 
huskies leaped in their traces to follow, 


while Eversik, with much _ shouting, 
closed the rear. 

It was the first time Mrs. Farrell 
realized that she was tired. But to 


spur her flagging circulation, she had 
been forced to walk the last hour, and, 
eager to abridge delay, she had hurried 
beyond her strength. For the first time, 
also, with this necessity of making early 
camp, she saw the futility of her hope 
to overtake Farmsworth. But there 
still remained a chance of reaching Fair- 
banks before he could* swear to that 
monstrous fabrication. It was a fab 
rication; she had known it that night, 
after he had left her, when, recovering 
from the shock, she had been able to 
take up clearly, point by point, all that 
he had told her. She saw where the 
truth ended and the full significance of 
his return to Fairbanks. And she had 
tried to find him, to stop him, but, 
failing, had made swift preparations to 
follow him. He had made this possible 
by remembering to send a purchaser for 
the furs. 

The sun dropped low and hung, 
blood-red, above the mountains she had 
left behind her, seaward. Presently it 
was gone. The wind sharpened, draw- 
ing across the plain, and the moisture 
started by her effort in climbing the 
knoll seemed to congeal in every pore. 
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But at last they gained the friendly tim- 
ber. The Eskimos cleared swiftly a lit- 
tle space from snow, and set up her can- 
vas shelter fronting a great camp fire. 
She threw herself down on the bearskin 
in the warmth, and drifted into the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

Hours later she was roused by a big, 
decp voice speaking a mixture of En- 
glish and Eskimo. She started to her 
elbow and saw a broad-chested man, 
who leaned on a crutch, warming an 
injured limb at the fire, while he talked 
to Eversik. But the change of posi- 
tion brought her face into the light, 
and the trespasser stopped speaking and 
looked at her in astonishment. 

“Madam,” he said, at last, and pulled 
off his hat, “madam, I beg your par- 
don. You see, we were late making a 
camp, and this leg bothered me. But 
I didn’t know until this minute why this 
fellow objected to sharing his fire. I’m 
sorry I woke you, and I won't trouble 
you any more. Steve, here, will soon 
have things fixed.” 

A second man, who stood waiting in 
the shadows, turned to find another 
camping place. 

“But you are hurt,” she said. 
here until your own fire is ready.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing. Why, it happened 
a couple of months ago. I slipped and 
broke a bone at the Gold Bar. But it 
failed to knit ‘right, and I’m making 
my way down to a surgeon. It gives 
me an excuse to spend the winter in 
the States.” 

He smiled, a smile of the eyes with 
a deepening of the genial wrinkles at the 
corners of the lids, and turned to follow 
his companion. 

“Wait,” she said. 
Gold Bar mine.” 

“Yes.” He swung back. 
heard of it, have you? Then you know 
something about me. I’m Morrison. I 
hope I’ve been given a clean record.” 

“You may judge of that,” she an- 
swered. “I’ve heard of you—particu- 
larly—through Mr. Farmsworth. And 
I know the Gold Bar property. I—we 
—my husband and I—expected to lo- 
cate it, but we were too late. I am— 
Mrs. Farrell.” 


“Rest 


“You spoke of the 


“You've 
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A. flush rose in her cheeks, and her 
glance fell before the sudden keenness 
of his look. “I see,” he said, briefly. 
“T see. I met Farmsworth just this side 
of Fairbanks.” 

“And you might have passed me to- 
night!” She rose to her feet. “Mr. 
Morrison, I hoped to see you. [I tried 
to overtake Mr. Farmsworth; I tried 
to find him—to stop him—at Valdez. 
There is testimony—a confession he is 
bent on making at Fairbanks. It would 
be perjury—a crime.” 

There was a brief interval during 
which Morrison continued to scrutinize 
her face. Her lip trembled, and he saw 
the mute appeal ‘rise through the an- 
guish in her eves. “So,” he said, at last 
—‘‘so you don’t want him to give that 
testimony ?” 

“No. It would be monstrous. I— 
I could never endure it; and Mr. Far- 
rell—when the time came—would not 
allow it.” 

“That’s what I told Farmsworth. 
Why, the one thing Farrell refused to 
tell me was the name of the miner who 
helped him that night. He made a 
clean breast of the whole scheme to me, 
privately, and was ready to repeat it in 
court, with that one exception. He said 
he had planned and engineered it, and 
was responsible; this workman was just 
an instrument; he had simply obeyed 
orders. And in the face of that—when 
I explained it to Farmsworth—he an- 
swered: ‘I’m going to give my testi- 
mony, Morrison; all I ask of you is to 
keep quiet. Farrell will nerve himself 
to it; he can nerve himself to anything 
for his wife’s sake—you’d understand 
that if you knew her—he committed 
that crime for her!’ ” 

She moved back and put her hand 
out, groping for the spruce near her, 
and steadied herself a little on the bole. 
Morrison still watched her, but pres- 
ently a soft sparkle rose in his eyes. 
“You don’t look like a woman to con- 
nive in crime,” he said, “and you don’t 
look like a woman to willfully spoil a 
man’s life, but you’re responsible for 
two mighty good men.” 

“Do you mean that?” she asked, ea- 
gerly. “I don’t understand much about 
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law, but could I in some way be held 
responsible and share—or—or influence 
—the judgment?” 

“No,” he answered, and his big voice 
took a soft undertone. “No, we couldn’t 
even work you in on the grounds of 
conspiracy. But it’s all right. Yes, it 
is. I talked it all over with Farms- 
worth. I was hard on him—you see, 
I didn’t know you then—and I put 
things pretty strong. But it was no use. 
I couldn’t stop him any more than I 
could turn a young moose in a stam- 
pede, and when I reminded him that 
Farrell was wearing that coat when 
he was brought back to Fairbanks, and 
other men had seen it, he began to elab- 
orate on another yarn. So—vwell, I 
couldn’t see him perjure himself—he’s 
needed too much on the Tanana—and 
the best I could do was to get word to 
the judge to dismiss the case. I wrote 
it had been settled out of court.” 

“You mean,” she saic. and her body 
rocked a little; she locked and unlocked 
her hands—“you mean the trial can 
end without a—a sentence?” 

“Yes. Farmsworth has the authority 
to stop the prosecution. I should have 
turned back with him, but this leg 
makes travel slow.” 

The other camp fire began to send 
long tongues of flame into the darkness. 
He threw his arm, with a comprehen- 
sive gesture, toward it. “Steve’s wait- 
ing,” he said, and bowed, smiling, and 
swung away on his crutch. 

She watched him go. After a while 
she followed him. He was seated on the 
end of a log, waiting for some bacon 
to sizzle in a long-handled frying pan 
set in the edge of the fire. The slices 





fluted, and he reached and turned them 
Presently he lifted them 


dexterously. 
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out on a hot tin plate and dropped a 
juicy elk steak into the fat. Then he 
looked up at-her. “So,” he said, and 
the humorous lines deepened in his face 
—“so you’ve come over to share my lit- 
tle supper; that’s nice of you. Have 
that seat on those blankets, there. You 
see, I’m doing things myself; Steve’s 
got to hustle for wood.” 

“T came,” she said, and remained 
standing—“I know you did it for Mr. 
Farmsworth’s sake—but I came because 
I forgot to thank you.” 

“That’s all right.” He paused to turn 
the steak, and repeated: “That’s all 
right. I did it for him, yes, but I was 
mighty bothered about Farrell. I 
thought a good deal of him; I do yet. 
And that first five minutes I saw you 
and heard you talk, I felt a lot worse. 
But now, I guess the one I’ve got to 
be sorry for—is—just Billy Farms- 
worth.” 

There was a brief silence. He bent 
and investigated the steak. Then she 
said, very gently, controlling the break 
in her voice: “He was the best friend 
—I ever had. If, any time, I can do 
something for you,” and she looked at 
his disabled limb, ‘‘I hope you will let 
me know.” 

“All right, I will. In fact’—he 
paused and lifted his glance with the 
sparkle lurking in his eyes—‘I’m think- 
ing of giving you a chance now. You’ve 
stood this trip fine, haven’t you? I 
thought so. And you’-! reach Fairbanks 
inside of two days. And—well, you 
see, Farrell knows the Tanana, and he 
can manage men, and, with you there 
on the ground to look after him, there 
isn’t another man I’d sooner put in 
charge. I wish you’d get him to stay on 
at Gold Bar.” 











BERTON’S sally. ran 

round the table with 
a gay little ripple. He 
leaned forward in the 
light of the Blessing 
dinner candles, an un- 
handsome man of the 
Brobdignagian _ type, 
whose genial eyes looked complacently 
upon his world as upon an audience ac- 
customed to yielding him its support. 

Eloise Honeyman, the honor guest, 
aroused herself from the polite listless- 
ness into which she had drooped beneath 
the droning monody of the man who had 
brought her out, and challenged him 
with a kind of brilliant insolence. 

She was a cold little thing, with an 
oval face and eyes that nobody pre- 
tended to read; but Eberton, regarding 
her with aroused interest, felt that be- 
neath her show of indifference she 
might be tremendously alive. At least, 
he liked the setisation she gave him of 
dipping boldly ino the pool of his mind 
and stirring it to unaccustomed ripples. 

There were those who lapped at Miss 
Honeyman’s cleverness as kittens lap at 
cream, but it was a glittering bauble to 
Eberton, which she threw out partly in 
challenge and partly in mere zest of the 
game. And presently he found him- 
self catching it and throwing it back to 
her with a swiftness of aim and a surety 
that seemed to give her unmistakable 
pleasure. For people usually tumbled 
over themselves in such awkward men- 
tal gymnastics when they tried to catch 
what she said, or stood dully by, letting 
it fall with the chill click of marbles 
striking on a tile floor. 

She saw at once that his cleverness 





was not of a delicate sort, that there 
were no pencilings of light and shadow, 
no fine touches that brought the quick 
mist of feeling to the eyes, but its rug- 
gedness was not distasteful to her; she 
liked it, indeed, just as she liked his 
clear-cut ugliness and the erect carriage 
of his gray head, and the air of success 
and mastery that was his. For she had 
no pity for failure. It aroused in her 
nothing but a furious protest, an utter 
bewilderment that men should throw 
down their arms and acknowledge de- 
feat. Were not success and happiness 
and fame and all the things for which 
they fought to be wrested of life, when 
life itself was to be compelled, even as 
she was compelling it? 

The touch of a merciless inheritance 
was upon her, but never since they had 
gone slipping away, one by one, those 
others of her family who had gone down 
to early defeat before the grim enemy 
that constantly menaced it, and had left 
her to face it alone, had she lifted a beg- 
gar’s palms to life. What she got of 
strength and red corpuscles, of unhar- 
assed days and sleepful nights, she 
fought for, inch by inch and hour by 
hour, maintaining always the indomita- 
ble will that sustained her, and gallantly 
holding her own; so that the feel and 
the thrill of success made her impa- 
tient of failure in others. 

She asked for no alms. Why should 
she? She could not have what other 
women had of life, to be sure, for even 
her audaciousness would not let her go 
out to meet love when death loomed big 
and fearsome in the brightness of the 
way. But she could know all that good 
fellowship meant and the flashing and 
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interflashing of spirits, and the keen 
delight of mental exultation—for her 
brain was well, thank God, if her body 
ailed, and of the two, if either needed 
support or stimulant, she was glad it 
should be the body, for to go feeling 
one’s way, slow step by slow step, in 
painful mental feebleness, would be un- 
endurable. And if she could not drain 
life’s glass to the lees—as her wish 
would have been—at least she might 
snatch a few eager sips until she should 
have quaffed some of its enchanting 
rainbow gleams. 

She had met Eberton on several oc- 
casions since her arrival as the Bless- 
ings’ house guest, and had each time 
been attracted by some quality in his 
personality. A certain luster of his 
mind appealed to her as the iridescence 
over a vase of the potter’s cunning, and, 
although she saw at once that his vanity 
often approached the formidable, she 
only smiled, for of the men she had 
known who did not possess egoism in 
some form or other, only a few had been 
worth while. Besjdes, what did a bit of 
inoffensive vanity amount to if a man 
did not give you “chalk for cheese’’? 

Listening while he talked to the ac- 
customed plaudits of those about him, 
she let her eyes travel around the table 
until they rested on Mrs. Eberton. She 
was laughing at the moment with the 
young fellow beside her, and the laugh, 
low and pregnant, held the last note of 
her girlishness, for she was no longer 
young—there was a daughter almost 
eighteen and a son as tall as his father 

nor was she pretty, but she had a de- 
lightful comeliness, with a vitality that 
made amends for several other things, 
Miss Honeyman told herself. As for 
her mentality, her mind seemed to be 
quite as dimpled as her soft round face; 
no subtle meanings were hidden in the 
depths of her frank brown eyes nor in 
the curves of her smiling lips. She was, 
as. one could see with half an eye, a 
lucid, practical woman, with a very po- 
tential charm. But why, oh, why in the 
huge grab bag of destiny did men like 
Eberton always draw women like her? 

To be sure, she breathed of a certain 
success, just as she fluttered of pros- 


perity;.she had a ready grace and a 
kindly tact, with the most equable dis- 
position imaginable. But was this 
enough-—enough for a man with Eber- 
ton’s ability and attributes? It was not, 
however, with a desire to uncover any 
possible wounds, nor to peer into care- 
fully closed closets, that she gave her- 
self up to a decided and lively interest 
in the Ebertons. 

“Ts there a cross-lots cut to your 
friendship, Miss Honeyman?” Eberton 
asked, coming to find her later in the 
evening. “If there is, 1 wish you would 
point it out to me. Mrs. Blessing tells 
me you are only to be here a few weeks, 
and in that time I cannot hope to get 
far along the worn path of tiresome 
convention. And I want to know you.” 

She lifted her face to his. It sparkled 
and glowed against the dull back- 
ground of her chair like some warm- 
hued blossom. 

“Why?” she asked. “Why do you 
want to know me?” 

“Because I have a well-defined notion 
of the fitness of things,”’ he smiled. 

“And you think we should be 
friends?” 

“IT am sure of it.” 

“Else . 

“Else we shall both miss a good deal,” 
he declared, promptly. 

She smiled, nodding thoughtfully. 

“T thought some such thing myself at 
dinner,” she admitted. 

“You see,” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
“the proof is established. It lies in 
our both having felt that way about it. 
You remember, don’t you, what some- 
body says about time being made for 
ordinary people? That it is only the 
doubtful ones who need to be tried? 
Now, we are plainly not of the ordi- 
nary. Shall we not be friends, then, at 
once?” And he held out his hand to 
her, smiling down upon her. 

For answer she put her hand into his, 
meeting his eyes with her clear, cordial 
ones. 

“Gladly,” she said, “and, truly, | 
should like nothing better.” 

And an odd tri-cornered friendship 
had its beginning with that evening— 
for Mrs. Eberton and Miss Honeyman 
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seemed to find themselves equally drawn 
to each other. The Ebertons both had 
the leisure to devote to the girl’s enter- 
tainment, and as Mrs. Blessing hap- 
pened to be particularly engrossed for 
the time in matters that were of small 
interest to her guest, the arrangement 
was an admirable one. 

To those, however, who came pres- 
ently to observe, Mrs. Eberton appeared 
curiously as the gracious figure of Pro- 
priety in the prow of the boat that bore 
Eberton and Miss Honeyman along on 
the current of their mutual appreciation. 
That she lent a very willing presence, 
none who saw could doubt, nor that she 
was serenely content with her own place 
in the swift-moving little craft. If she 
apprehended any shoals she gave no sign 
of it, and her faith in a secure landing 
seemed absolute. 

“She has the most comfortable do- 
mestic credo of any woman I ever 
knew,” Mrs. Blessing remarked, with 
astonishment, commenting on the affair 
to her husband. “For the life of me I 
can’t understand her serenity in the mat- 
ter.” 

“It’s easily enough understood, it 
seems to me,” he replied. ‘Eloise hasn’t 
enthralled any of Eberton’s senses. It 
is only his intellectuality that makes its 
obeisance to her, and Mrs. Eberton is 
clever enough to see it.” 

His wife moved her plump shoulders 
characteristically. 

“Locomotor ataxia of the heart would 
go badly with a man like Eberton,”” she 
said. 

“Nonsense, Grace. There isn’t the 
least danger. Besides, Mrs. Eberton is 
as fond of her as he, and enjoys her just 
as much.” 

There came a day, however, when 
Mrs, Eberton was no longer one of the 
little party. She had gone, her hus- 
band told them, to join her mother in 
the West, and would be away indefi- 
nitely. The summons had come unex- 
pectedly, and there was not time for 
explanations and good-bys. 

When he sought the girl a buoyancy 
was over him of which he seemed not 
even vaguely aware, but which she did 
not misinterpret. She had seen from 
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the first that Mrs. Eberton was accus- 
tomed to yield to him whatever lime- 
light there might be in any situation, 
however trivial, and that her own 
shadow never bathed in it, even dip- 
pingly. That she was a woman whose 
senses were easily appealed to, Miss 
Honeyman had also quickly perceived. 
She had seen her sit for hours at a time 
drinking in the beauty of sound or 
color. Movement pleased her, too. She 
danced like her daughter and enjoyed it 
as keenly. But when it came to the 
measuring of words, she left that to 
Eberton. Her blood moved, and life 
was sweet and keen to her, but she pos- 
sessed a large tendency to worship, and 
her husband was the shrine . before 
which her idolatrous soul delighted to 
make its unostentatious devotions. Pre- 
siding gracefully over his shining board, 
she slipped away when he set his table 
for a mental feast. 

And now it was as if, unconsciously 
weary of the simple daily fare of milk 
and bread to which he had been so 
long accustomed, he had turned with 
eagerness, On the opportunity, to the 
nectarines and sparkling Burgundy that 
had always more or less tempted him. 

The perversities of the girl’s mind 
delighted him, and he gave himself up 
to his pleasure in it with a frankness 
that must have touched the note of her 
vanity that now and then rang with un- 
mistakable clearness. He came to her 
smug in his confidence in his own ca- 
pacities, eager to pit his wit against 
hers, to match with his her humor that 
had now the delicate perfume of a flow- 
er and now came like a breeze from 
the sea, blowing strong and fresh and 
crisp, with a tang of salt to it. 

And for a little the untrammeled 
friendship gave him all the zest he had 
expected of it. He had no intensity of 
feeling—or so he was always telling 
himself—but she made him feel, and 
see, and thrill with the joy of unaccus- 
tomed receptivity. 

Then gradually, to his immense aston- 
ishment, he came to know, quite unmis- 
takably, that he was failing in the chal- 
lenge. The effort of response tired 
him. His wit was perverse and obsti- 
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nate. 
effort could not compel it. 
knew the taste of failure, and, bewil- 


There were times when all his 
At last he 


dered and determined, made furious 
but futile efforts to put the bitter thing 
aside. 

He saw that the vividness of the girl's 
pleasure in their intercourse was gone. 
She endured him, and still sought, now 
and then, to stimulate him into some- 
thing like his old brilliancy, but he knew 
that she had little faith in succeeding, 
and that the effort tired her. And 
while she wearied, plainly if politely, of 
him, he also began to be a little bored 
with the high plane of herintellectuality. 
He had always prided himself on his 
taste for rare elevations, but he now ad- 
mitted, with an odd sense, half of cha- 
grin, half of bravado, that the valley of 
the commonplace held a very potent 
chartn for him, with its calmness and 
its lack of fatigue. 

The plash of small talk became as 
grateful and as easing to him as the 
murmur of summer waves; and the 
dribble of feeble wit, once so distasteful, 
had now a not uncomforting sound. He 
wanted to relax—to have done with 
effort, to yawn broadly and boldly in 
the face of something, he did not know 
what, and then go away, and at an ade- 
quate distance try to understand his ig- 
nominious failure in the contest to 
which he had taken himself with such 
confidence. 

But the inquisitorial task was spared 
him. 

He was sitting one evening alone on 
the Blessing gallery. They were dan- 
cing indoors, and he had come out to 
smoke. And as he sat in a shaded cor- 
ner, Blessing and Eloise Honeyman 
came and stood by the rail not a dozen 
feet from him. 

“So Eberton has fizzled out, eh?” 
Blessing asked. 

For a moment the girl made no re- 
ply; then her voice, half impatient, half 
weary, drifted over to where he sat. 


“Don’t let us talk of him,” she 
begged. 
“Disappointed in him, are you?” 


Blessing questioned, lounging against 
the rail. 


Eberton her throw out her 


hands. 

“Not any more than I am with my- 
self. I—I have been as blind as he. 
We all seem to have been blind togeth- 
er. Not one of us has understood.” 

“That Mrs. Eberton is the melody 
and Eberton the echo?” Blessing re- 
marked, quietly. 

“You knew?” she cried. “You un- 
derstood? Oh, why didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“T knew you would find out for your- 
self in good time. Most people don’t, 
but I was sure you would. Do you 
know how Eberton has always struck 
me? As a nice little, thin tune whis- 
tled rather indifferently to a Strauss 
setting.” 

The girl nodded slowly, with ac- 
quiescence. 

“And I—I thought her only the ac- 
companiment,” she confessed; “and a 
rather inadequate one at that.” 

“She is clever—c'ever enough to 
make you think it. You see”’—with a 
smile—‘she loves him.” 

“To think,’ Miss Honeyman mur- 
mured, full of the humility of her mis- 
take, “how we have misjudged her!” 

Then they went in. 

Eberton sat on, too dazed to move, 
too numbed to think clearly. “A thin 
tune whistled rather indifferently to a 
Strauss setting.” Oh, the sting of that! 
And was it true? Was it? He flung 
away his cigar and tramped the porch, 
every fiber of him quivering, torn be- 
tween resentment and _ humiliation. 
Blind? Had he been so blind as that? 
Did the long intimacy between man and 
wife induce an inevitable blindness? 
Well, he would try now with all the 
strength there was in him to open his 
mind’s eyes and see things as they were, 
as they had been with him and with 
her. 

He struggled to be just; he labored 
to be fair, but the old complacency was 
there, and his pride made bitter outcry. 
Painfully he admitted to himself that 
his wife had always, and quite natural- 
ly, seemed to him the accompaniment. 
Was it not the wife’s part? There had 


saw 
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been times—if he meant to be honest 
with himself he must admit them— 
when he had felt that she limped along 
in a hopeless effort to fit this phrase 
or that, in a feverish endeavor to rise to 
the climaxes, spoiling the delicate 
nuances of the theme—his theme—and 
well-nigh outraging the spirit of it. 
And all the while had she been cover- 
ing “the thin tune” in one place or 
strengthening it in another, drowning 
vapid skips in the deep choral of her 
simplicity, or bolstering up an atten- 
uated phrase with the silvery arpeggios 
of her grace and sweetness? 

The question tormented him, but he 
was not ready to answer it. His pride 
was of forced growth. It was as plump 
as a market-fattened goose. Adula- 
tion, flattery, success, had fed it. No 
half-starved creature, it. It would die 
hard. 

Blessing’s words came back to him: 
“She is clever enough to make you 
think it. You see, she loves him.” 
Was that true, too, that her cleverness 
was so far above his, her love so much 
more unselfish? Had she lifted him to 
his niche and kept him there? He 
looked back along the way—their way 
together—and shuddered. A thousand 
confirming things loomed out of it, and 
the confrontation sent the blood over 
his face in painful waves and made him 
sick with shame. 

He seemed suddenly to see that her 
laugh had led the applause that had al- 
ways been his, that her signals had kept 
him from danger, safe on the right 
track, that her suggestions had stimu- 
lated his humor, and her vivid words 
atop his homely observations had made 
them bloom like ugly mounds that bear 
aloft glowing rose trees. 

He went in and said good-night to 
liis hostess, and stumbled along toward 
home. He was not yet thinking clear- 
ly. His brain was in a tumult and his 
pride was not stilled. Whatever domi- 
nated him, whether it was that—his 


wounded vanity, that would ease itself 
of its pain and heal itself of its wounds 
in his wife’s love and the deeps of her 
adoration, or his love of her, strength- 
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ened and wide-eyed at last—he did not 
know, but something within him cried 
out for her and would not be silenced. 
He wanted her. He wanted her! And 
he must have her at once. 

So he sent for her, and she came at 
the end of a fortnight, wondering a 
little, but unalarmed. It was not her 
way to keep her eyes glued to her win- 
dow looking out for unhappiness. She 
never saw it till it was there, pound- 
ing boldly on her stoutly resisting panel, 
and even then she was very apt to let it 
pound a good many times before she 
took it in. 

Now, as she appeared behind a bur- 
dened Pullman porter, it was with her 
usual buoyant manner and her air of 
unassailable happiness. 

“What is it?” she cheerfully inquired, 
when he had put her in the carriage and 
they were rolling homeward. ‘What 
made you send ?” 

“IT couldn’t do without you,” he an- 
swered, humbly. 

She slipped her fingers into his, and 
something lit far back in the depths of 
her eyes, but he did not see. 

“Of course you couldn't,” she 
laughed ; ‘not any more than I could do 
without you. We are a pair of silly old 
indispensables.”’ 

“IT didn’t know it, Kate,” he cried. “I 
didn’t know it until you had gone. Can 
you forgive me?” and all his humility 
and confession and appeal were in his 
eyes. 

She laughed her blithesome laugh of 
sheer content. 

“There is nothing to forgive, fool- 
ish,” she murmured; “nothing. You 
have always known. It is only that ab- 
sence is such a capital clarifier, and— 
well, even love like ours does need it 
once in a long, long while, you know. 
How could it be otherwise, pray? We 
can’t love like the immortals when we 
are such earthy things. But yes, you 
have always known, dear- How 
smart Gordon looks in his new livery! 
I like the buff and black, don’t you? 
And haven't you a new mate in with 
Whirlalong? Oh, but it is good to be 
home !”’ 





















Hite SEASON 


Edna May still unspoiled. Her delightful unconsciousness preserved 
in “The Catch of the Season.” John Drew’s new play, “De Lancey,” 


a gentleman’s outfit. 


“Man and Superman,” 


by Bernard Shaw, 


the most interesting presentation of the season, in spite of its “un- 


actability.” 


W. W. Jacobs’ play, “Beauty and the Barge,” 


grouping of nautical types who mistake rumpus for Sans 


THE opening of the 
New York season is 
beginning to change 
its date, and it is quite 
likely that future sea- 
sons will start opera- 
tions in early August. 
Managers talk of the 
enormous number of “strangers” with- 
in the city’s gates, and allude enviously 
to the one or two daring attractions that 
have kept open all summer. Certain it 
is that the roof gardens are scarcely suf- 
ficient to cater to the metropolitan need. 
Although it is usually suggested that the 
intellect is weaker in summer than it is 
in winter, I can see no excuse for such 
a proposition. Probably if New York 
managers gave the people a pretext for 
coming back to town, it would be joy- 
ously hailed. 

Two openings claimed me almost be- 
fore I had time to put away my sea legs 
in tar balls. I discovered that Mr. Ray- 
mond Hitchcock had taken possession 
of his old stronghold, Wallack’s, and 
was there giving nightly evidence of his 
desire to be funny, in a piece by Edward 
FE. Kidder, entitled “Easy Dawson.” 
You may be quite sure that I hurried 
to Wallack’s, rejoiced to get into the 
presence of a genuine American come- 





dian, as an antidote to the London 
brand. Hitchcock is my particular 
favorite, whom I have watched inter- 
estedly from his very start, and, al- 


though “Easy Dawson” had been run- 
ning for two weeks when I approached 


it, I went with a first-night exhilara- 
tion and a keen expectation of a merry 
time. 

The result was signally discouraging. 
The unfortunate Hitchcock had fallen 
into the hands of a playwright who used 
to cater to the late Sol Smith Russell, 
a character actor of a sort of Sunday- 
school caliber. One would _ have 
thought that Mr. Henry W. Savage, 
with his accurate knowledge of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s tendencies, as shown in 
“King Dodo” and “The Yankee Con- 
sul,” would have steered his bark away 
from maudlin waters. Nobody can be 
as exquisitely maudlin as the American 
playwright when, in his ype vege 
he tries to provide pathos. In “Easy 
Dawson” the admirable Hitchcock was 
actually displayed in the first act as 
a vinous father, attired in the garb of a 
village fireman, pledging his word to 
his dear little daughter to “stop drink- 
ing.” 

The very expression is nauseating for 
Broadway use. A hero may “stop 
drinking” on Third Avenue, on the 
Bowery or in the regions of the Bronx, 
but educated, literate people find noth- 
ing pathetic in it. It is the pathos of 
the hod carrier and the dulcet tragedy 
of Jefferson Market Police Court. Mr. 
Hitchcock, who suggests the American 
bon viveur, and whose brand of humor 
is distinctly intellectual, seemed thrown 


away amid these impoverished sur- 
roundings. It was a willful waste of 
good material, and “Easy Dawson” 
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throughout was cheap, mechanical flub- 
dub, and nothing else. The actor was 
flaunted through three dismal acts, cast 
into an occasional song, for no rhyme 
or reason, and compelled to exude prim- 
itive “humor.” 

Even this hard luck did not entirely 
squelch him. His marvelous gift of 
unctuousness peeped forth from Kid- 
der’s kiddings, and it was possible for 
the uninitiated to realize that the star 
of “Easy Dawson” was an actor of 
unusual quality. All the types in the 
play were just common stage types, the 
imaginings of a stage carpenter rather 
than of a playwright. There was the 
“village flirt,” who has done duty ever 
since villages were footlighted; there 
was the “irrepressible youngster,” 
whose irrepressibility has become a 
stage tradition, and there was the usual 
young lover with the usual flood of 
inane speeches. Were it not that Mr. 
Hitchcock’s importance had been in- 
jected into this hodgepodge, I should 
dismiss it with a couple of lines, for it 
is worth no more. 

Across the street, at Daly’s Theater, 
“The Catch of the Season” had raced 
me from London, and got in ahead. 
There it was, established on Broadway, 
though I seemed just to have left it on 
the Strand. As I wrote you last month, 
it was the best of the London musical 
shows, and this need not be accepted as 
an enthusiastic compliment. It had 
been made the vehicle for the return of 
Miss Edna May, who, after her success 
in “The Schoolgirl” last season, is be- 
ginning to be looked upon as a profit in 
her own country. The exotic forcing 
of Miss May, and the diligence with 
which she has been plied with roles that 
seemed to fit her, are interesting to re- 
flect upon. Nine girls out of ten must 
gradually win recognition with such 
deft managerial tactics. 

I admit that I have looked upon Edna 
May as a pretty simpleton, who made 
a hit by a fluke in “The Belle of New 
York,” and there stood on her laurels. 
I gladly confess that I was wrong. Last 
season she showed me that, and this 
season she offers further proof of in- 
telligence. In ‘“The Catch of the Sea- 
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son” she played the part “created”— 
if I may use such an expression in 
connection with musical comedy—by 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, a beauty, and a 
charming little actress. Edna May 
succeeded completely. She was not 
only as pretty as a picture, but almost 
as animated as one of those that the 
biograph displays. 

That she has lived down her fatal 
prettiness seems assured, and oh, what 
a difficult thing it must be! Just imag- 
ine, if you can, the psychological import 
of seeing yourself picture-postal-carded 
all over the civilized world, of noting 
your features on cigarettes and candies 
and gewgaws. It must be ghastly—a 
cordial invitation to the demon of self- 
consciousness to come in and jump all 
over you. A girl who can absolutely 
disregard all this, and shut her eyes to 
the counterfeit presentment of her own 
charms, must own a well-balanced men- 
tality. 

Yet in “The Catch of the Season” 
Miss May was as fresh, as unassuming, 
as “reluctant” and as pleasing as a girl 
with her spurs to win. She was diffi- 
dent and utterly lacking in self-con- 
sciousness. She acted with simple 
grace and naturalness, and she sang as 
though she had been trying hard to im- 
prove herself. I submit that these facts 
should be recognized; they are so un- 
usual on the stage. I’ve seen many an 
artist hopelessly ruined by a too ex- 
ultant criticism, and the list of pretty 
girls who have remained merely pretty 
as long as their good looks lasted—and 
then it was too late to buckle to—is an 
expensive one. 

Mr. George Edwardes of London 
was evidently unable to cope with Miss 
Edna May. Charles Frohman of New 
York took up the task and succeeded. 
It is a feather in his cap. I am inclined 
to imagine that the young woman has 
an artistic future, and as an instance 
of “putting a beggar on horseback”—I 
mean no disrespect to Miss May—I re- 
gard her as an almost phenomenal en- 
terprise. 

“The Catch of the Season” was very 
much altered for New York, as I sug- 
gested last month that it would be. The 
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American songs that filled it in Lon- 
don had to be eliminated here. It is not 
a great show, by any means, but it is 
a pleasing one. It has an atmosphere 
of refinement that. musical comedy in 
this city so frequently lacks. Men make 
musical comedy for other men, and 
women patronize it because their mas- 
culine belongings approve. 

It is a fact that the entertainments 
appealing primarily to women are those 
‘ that achieve the most enduring success. 
The ways of a woman in the theatrical 
world are very persuasive. Once let a 
woman perceive that her femininity is 
interested in a particular brand of di- 
version, and to it she will drag hus- 
band and father, brother and cousin, to 
say nothing of fiancé. How many at- 
tractions of the musical comedy ilk are 
there that are not degradations to the 
woman of refinement? With loathsome 
comedians, gutter funmakers, flannel- 
mouthed utterers of barroom witti- 
cisms, smoking-room anecdotes, the 
feminine theatergoer is in a veritable 
quandary. “The Catch of the Season” 
elucidates that. What many term “lack 
of ginger” is lack of slap-stick. “Gin- 
ger” is a very pernicious word when 
used dramatically. Ginger may be a 
good thing for a pain in the stomach, 
but it is not satisfactory for outraged 
decency. Farren Soutar, Fred Kaye, 
Fred Wright, Jr., Miss Vivian Vowles 
and Miss May Greet aided and abetted 
Miss Edna May in a piece that, while 
never exciting, was soothing, well- 
dressed, drawing-room and innocuous. 
It is not food for the theatergoing 
monkey. 

John Drew usually gets his coats and 
his plays in London. He affects a 
“sentleman’s outfit.” There is an un- 
substantiated rumor that these are 
found more easily in London. Of 
course there is no ground for such a 
rumor. It is to be accounted for by the 
fact that the American gentleman: is 
rarely staged, as playwrights do not 
seem to consider him worth while, and 
if they do get hold of him, he generally 
turns out to be a “Wall Street broker” 
or a ninnified “man about town.” 


Mr. ‘Augustus Thomas has _ intro- 


duced him into “De Lancey,” the new 
play that opened the Empire Theater, 
and he wrote the part around Mr. 
Drew’s peculiar figure. It proved to be 
a trivial affair, by no means up to the 
Thomas standard, but it gave Mr. Drew 
a chance to utter many “flip” speeches, 
and to pose as the mature lover. A 
lover with a divorced wife in the back- 
ground is certainly new to the stage, 
though its desirability is less certain. 

We are not quite accustomed to the 
idea—mind, I say not quite—that a 
stage hero may be allowed to love twice. 
We have been too used to the notion 
of the “one great love” that ends hap- 
pily with marriage bells. However, 
that, of course, is a slavishly European 
trend. Here the marriage bell, in real 
life, dingles at all times and for all peo- 
ple, and its music does not signify 
the end of life’s romance any more 
surely than it marks the beginning of 
several of ’em. Mr. Thomas was not 
at all wrong in giving us a divorced 
hero, in a tentative way. We ought to 
be able to stand him. Perhaps we shall 
succeed in doing so in time. Just at 
present, he is a bit “incongruous.” 

As for the heroine in “De Lancey,” 
she began to love the variegated James 
while his first wife was still Mrs. De 
Lancey. She says that he made her 
love him. This is also real life, as op 
posed to the traditional stage brand. 
Owing to our education, however, we 
felt very little interest in Jacqueline 
Marple, and our sympathies went out 
to the first Mrs. De Lancey, whom we 
never saw, but who, for some reason or 
other, Mr. Thomas implied that the hero 
had never really loved. Why shouldn’t 
he have “really loved” her? What is 
the use of being just halfway up-to- 
date? If we are offered a divorced 
hero, we prefer to believe that he can 
and will love several times. At the 
close of “De Lancey,” moreover, there 
was the sweet expectation that when the 
hero had got tired of “really loving” 
his Jacqueline, there would be a roman- 
tic sequel to the piece, in the shape of 
another beautiful love story from Mr. 
Thomas’ pen. 

The idealization of divorce opens the 
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way to endless possibilities. If “De 
Lancey” were to meet with much suc- 
cess—which is not at all likely, for it 
is anzemic to the point of exhaustion— 
there would be nothing to prevent Mr. 
Thomas from continuing to present his 
hero in all his kaleidoscopic divorces. 
Personally, of course, I am much too 
old-fashioned to believe that such a hero 
has even a fighting chance with the 
future, but Thomas is one of the few 
deservedly popular American  play- 
wrights, and there is no knowing what 
he will do in his frenzied efforts to 
weave American life into stage ro- 
mance. 

Mr. Drew himself was the usual Mr. 
Drew. That he was able to make capi- 
tal of the silly scene in which De 
Lancey fell from his horse and was in- 
jured—a Laura Jean Libbey way of 
eliciting popular sympathy—was much 
to his credit. He acted this dish-water 
episode with fine discretion. In fact, 
he was discreet throughout. He was at 
least a head and shoulders above his 
poor little play, of which—when all was 
said and done—one wondered what the 
motive really was. I am not a stickler 
for motive, as I love not thinking, and 
motive always makes one think, but one 
wants just enough of it to satisfy one’s 
conscience. 

Mr. Drew’s leading lady, Miss Mar- 
garet Dale, of whom great things were 
confidently expected in the dim past, 
has not materialized. She is a mass of 
difficult affectations, both of manner 
and of speech, and Mr. Drew’s personal 
ease and simplicity seemed to exagger- 
ate them. Leading ladies certainly seem 
to be at a premium. They are gradual- 
ly disappearing from our midst, either 
“starring” or getting old. The demand 
is greater than the supply. There was 
one charming young woman in “De 
Lancey” whom I do not recall having 
seen before. I refer to Miss Doris 
Keene, whose ingenuous manner, free 
from conventional stage tricks, seemed 
to speak of her novitiate. I always fear 
writing pleasant comments about such 
young women, not because I don’t en- 
joy meting out praise when it is justly 
accruing, but because the effect of these 


remarks is so often disastrous. It is, of 
course, human nature for the stage 
artist to read and feel thankful for fav- 
orable criticism—and, taken homeopath- 
ically, there is nothing more beneficial— 
but it frequently ends honest endeavor, 
and appears to indicate that the strug- 
gler has “got there.” 

On the stage, unfortunately, there is 
no well-defined goal. A success one 
season is often followed by a failure 
the next. The young artist treasuring 
up approving words cannot understand 
why the next dose is bitter and nause- 
ous. An unhappy frame of mind oc- 
curs; there is a sense of being misun- 
derstood, and the indiscriminate critic 
has much to answer for. My pleasure 
is to pick out unobtrusive members of 
a cast, who have done good work, and 
to tell them so. Sycophants will always 
be found willing to ladle out soupy en- 
thusiasm for the star. Just the same, 
however, I hate to believe that kind 
words may lead to disaster, and if I 
had not seen instances of it, I should 
decline to do so. 

Bernard Shaw has appeared again, 
and at the very start of the season, too. 
His “trick’”’ has succeeded beyond all 
peradventure of doubt, and that Mr. 
Shaw worked assiduously at this “trick” 
for years before he caught the public 
ear, he himself would be the last to 
deny. His trick was that of the pro- 
fessional saltimbanque. He made peo- 
ple talk, stare, gasp. He propounded 
droll propositions. He criticised 
Shakespeare—unfavorably. He gave 
vent to startling iconoclasm. He was 
dramatic critic for the Saturday Re- 
view, and was the one piquant feature 
in an old-fashioned, heavy and disgrun- 
tled sheet. He bided his opportunity, 
and it came. He railed against the the- 
ater, and began to write for it. 

“The theater struck me down like a 
weakling,” says Mr. Shaw, in the 
preface to his “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans.” “I sank under it, like a baby fed 
on starch. My very bones began to 
perish, so that I had to get them planed 
and gouged by accomplished surgeons. 
I fell from heights and broke my limbs 
in pieces. The doctors said: ‘This man 
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has not eaten meat for twenty years— 
he must eat it or die.’ I said: “This 
man has been going to the London the- 
aters for three years, and the soul of 
him has become inane, and is feeding 
unnaturally on his body.’ And I was 
right.” 

Bernard Shaw made his own vogue, 
and a man who can do that is a great 
man. Any pigmy can succeed if he be 
diligently boomed by willing friends, 
just as any actor can be “made” if he 
be persistently advertised and cunningly 
managed by any acute impresario. But 
the writer or actor who can force un- 
willing folks to take him up, accept him 
at his own valuation, and give him at- 
tention, is the writer or actor who has 
the wherewithal. Bernard Shaw cir- 
cused himself. This country, which 
loves circuses, took him up. His vogue 
really began with the production of 
“Candida” in little old New York City. 

This season began with Bernard 
Shaw in a revival of “You Never Can 
Tell,” at the Garrick, and a brand-new 
production of a later work, ““Man and 
Superman,” at the Hudson Theater. 
London got ahead of New York in the 
case of “Man and Superman,” for I 
just escaped seeing it at the Court Thea- 
ter, in the English metropolis, where it 
was ending its run as I arrived. 

“Man and Superman” is a fine in- 
stance of the virulence of the Shaw 
boom, though I should not be a bit sur- 
prised if it marked its decline. It is 
the least actable of the Shaw plays that 
we have seen, and it is, to my mind, 
preferable in book covers. Not that I 
do not hail its production. It is, with 
all its unactability, the most interesting 
offering of the new season, but that 
means little, for—to quote Mr. Shaw 
himself-—“‘Karl Marx said of Stuart 
Mill that his eminence was due to the 
flatness of the surrounding country.” 
In this case the surrounding country is 
scarcely mountainous. 

John Tanner, the central figure of 
“Man and Superman,” is but a mouth- 
piece for this clever writer’s paradoxes. 
He is scarcely a human being, and his 
vitality is very low. He is amusing, 
and cynical, and whimsical. and topsy- 


turvy, and philosophic, and willful, and 
revolutionary. You listen to his inces- 
sant humors in much the same mind that 
you witness a display of rockets at 
Coney Island—pethaps a trifle more in- 
tellectually. There is, however, less fa- 
cility and spontaneity in the characters 
of “Man and Superman” than you find 
in “Candida” or “You Never Can Tell.” 

The “love” episode is, of course, au- 
daciously entertaining, because Shaw 
sets forth the gorgeously anti-poetic 
idea that in “affairs of the heart,” so- 
called, man is the pursued and woman 
the pursuer; that it is she who in fur- 
therance of her mission in life, and in 
obedience to her instinct, hunts him 
down and corners him, willy-nilly. Ann 
Whitefield is a very exhilarating crea- 
ture, thoroughly Bernard Shaw, and her 
presence in the play extremely novel. 
Everything is discussed in ‘Man and 
Superman,” from sexual to social prob- 
lems. The audience gasped a little 
at the Violet Robinson business, when 
Mr. Tanner elected to defend the girl 
who had “gone astray,” and to uphold 
a course that we note very charily in the 
newspapers, and with much circumlocu- 
tion. 

Just as the audience had begun to 
look askance and the young girls were 
remarking that “This is no place for 
us,” Mr. Shaw turned the tables. Violet 
Robinson produced a wedding ring, and 
the situation righted itself with a jerk - 
that gave one a shock. ‘Man and Su- 
perman” is a series of shocks. We are 
told that all real humor proceeds from 
a shock. But in its purest form the 
shock is imperceptible. Bernard Shaw 
shakes up the nervous system a bit. He 
massages all the wrinkles out of all the 
traditions. 

I enjoyed “Man and Superman” 
hugely, although I realized that it was 
Shaw at his limit, as far as the stage 
went, and that, as a playwright, it might 
mark his decline. However, it is quite 
on the cards that we shall see “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” and then shan’t 
we have something to say? The amount 
of talk that “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
will let loose is almost unthinkable at 
this sedate moment. 
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It was Mr. Robert Loraine who se- 
cured and produced “Man and Super- 
man.” Bernard Shaw, who knows a 
thing or two, and who, although a pro- 
fessional socialist, is, very presumably, 
not a bad man of business, must have 
realized that it was no mere conscience- 
less manager who started his vogue in 
this country; that, in effect, it was a 
young actor, Mr. Arnold Daly. So he 
gave “Man and Superman” to another 
young actor, thereby manifesting his 
own absolute level-headedness. It is 
easy to imagine what might have hap- 
pened to this latest piece if it had been 
pitchforked into the managerial caldron. 

Robert Loraine played John Tanner 
very well indeed. He is an earnest 
young man, with a nice diction and a 
good stage presence. He appeared to 
understand the significance of the char- 
acter, if it had any, and he did the best 
he could for it. The absurd chauffeur— 
in the book the character was immense- 
ly humorous; on the stage, it was ridic- 
ulous—fell to the lot of Edward Abeles, 
who completely spoiled it. This imper- 
sonation would have given Mr. Shaw a 
severe pain. Shaw is a maniac on the 
subject of dialect, and takes immense 
trouble to instill its pronunciation into 
the minds of his readers. Mr. Abeles 
spoke cockney jargon that had never 
been nearer cockneydom than lower 
Broadway, and Straker was lost. 

Miss Fay Davis also failed to give the 
proper twist to Ann Whitefield. It was 
a bit out of her “schoolmarm” line, and 
she was, moreover, physically incapaci- 
tated from doing justice to the rdle. 
Miss Clara Bloodgood was Violet Rob- 
inson quite effectively, proving once 
more that if she be not strong enough 
to “star,” she is at least an excellent in- 
terpreter of character “bits,” and a 
woman of vivid intelligence. Louis 
Massen, as Roebuck Ramsden, was very 
bad indeed, and the Octavius Robinson 
of Alfred Hickman was colorless. 

It is really quite overwhelmingly ludi- 
crous to watch the attitude of a New 
York audience at a Shaw play, now that 
Shaw has been proclaimed universally 
worthy. You can see the people grov- 
eling for the much-advertised brilliancy. 
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You realize the fact that the audience is 
clamoring and even struggling to like 
him, because it has been declared that he 
is intellectual, and that the vulgar herd 
cannot appreciate his quality. Half of 
the amusement at the production of 
“Man and Superman” was contrib- 
uted by this attitude. And to listen to 
the comments in the lobby was sheer 
bliss!| While the long-haired patrons of 
the Ibsen drama failed to “get to- 
gether,” there was a_ short-haired, 
stocky, blandly serious collection of en- 
thusiasts that was simply—may I say 
pie?—for the student of human na- 
ture. 

Poor Mr. “Nat” Goodwin—time was 
when the “Nat” needed no quotation 
marks !—fell with a dull and sickening 
thud, at the Lyceum Theater, with the 
production of “Beauty and the Barge,” 
by W. W. Jacobs and Louis N. Parker, 
of London. It was the first appearance 
behind the footlights of Mr. W. W. Ja- 
cobs, whose “Many Cargoes” have 
found at least one reader for each cargo. 
If he be wise, it will be his last appear- 
ance, as far as New York is concerned. 

“Beauty and the Barge,” as judged 
by the spectator of normal lucidity, was 
simply a boisterous grouping of inane 
nautical types, who mistook rumpus for 
drama—a mistake that has been known 
to occur on other occasions. Nota sus- 
picion of humor lurked in this dram- 
atization of an acknowledged humorist. 
It was sad and pitiful. The “full-length 
portrait” of Captain James Barley, of 
the Heart in Hand, may possibly have 
materialized, for Mr. Goodwin himself 
played the part, and played it most legit- 
imately, but the “monkeyshines” that 
surrounded him, and the plotless, point- 
less, reasonless antics of the other types, 
were utterly unendurable. The slight 
semblance of an impossible story in the 
flight of Ethel Smedley on the captain’s 
barge proved to be inadequate. The 
“barge” foundered early in the game, 
and the “beauty” can scarcely be said to 
have survived. 

That the play ran for a long time in 
London, where it was produced by Mr. 
Cyril Maude, seems quite extraordinary. 
That Captain Barley had a better in- 
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terpretation by Mr. Maude than by Mr. 
Goodwin, is not at all likely. It is hard 
to account for the rumor of this piece’s 
London success, and may I, in my deep- 
rooted scepticism, say that I cannot be- 
lieve in the truth of the rumor, even 
admitting, what the records show, that 
“Beauty and the Barge”. ran for a pro- 
tracted period? May it not be that in 
London, as in New York, runs are occa- 
sionally forced, for the sake of the ex- 
pectant and unbiased “road”? For the 
play had no trace of coherence, no 
plausibility, no human interest, no wit, 
no situations. There was a good deal, 
and to spare, of vinous racket and of 
seafaring obstreperousness, but as a play 
it was all simply iniquitously dull and 
unbearable. 

It was a pity. We were just about 
ripe for a good siege of Mr. N. C. 
Goodwin. We had waited patiently for 
him. We had watched him shake the 
Shakespearian bee from his bonnet, af- 
ter we had delicately hinted to him that 
he had read no new readings into Shy- 
lock. We had hoped for a good time to 
come—but it has not yet come. The 
large audience did all that was possible 
to encourage him, and called for him at 
the end of the acts, just as though he 
had achieved a notable success. The 
fact remained that the “barge” was mis- 
erably shipwrecked. The list of casual- 
ties was a long one, and included Kath- 
erine Florence, George Sumner, Frank 
Goldsmith, George Miller, Ida Gold- 


smith, Neil O’Brien and Davenport 
Seymour. 
“The Prince Chap,” by Edward 


Peble, at the Madison Square Theater, 
was set down immediately as “pretty.” 
And so it was—appallingly pretty, pain- 
fully pretty, monotonously pretty. It 
introduced ws to an artist who adopted 
the girl child of his “model,” and a few 
minutes later—when the model had ex- 
pired, with much melodrama, on a com- 
fortable sofa by a singularly red fire— 
undressed her on the stage, put her to 
bed, listened to her while she said “Now 
I lay me,” and then, when she reached 
eighteen vears of age, in Act III., fell 
in love with her. It was the sort of 
prettiness that appealed to me as merely 


mawkish. It is not quite as easy to be 
intelligently “pretty” as might be im- 
agined. The lisping child fetich, which 
has done duty for so long, has no in- 
trinsic prettiness. Nothing has that is 
primitively obvious. 

It is quite safe to say that Mr. Theo- 
dore Kremer, whose ludicrous melo- 
dramas delight the extreme east and 
west sides, has managed to be quite as 
“pretty” as Mr. Peble, at the Madison 
Square. For he has used the lisping 
child with the selfsame effect. Any 
playwright who nowadays attempts to 
enlist the sympathies of the theatergoers 
by means of the nightgowned young- 
ster saying its prayers, must not feel 
unduly slighted if cultured playgoers 
accuse him of substituting bathos for 
pathos. In “The Prince Chap” bathos 
struggled incessantly with pathos, and 
one dash of the former ruins the latter. 
Pathos, to ring true, must be unassail- 
able by the sense of humor. 

However, it was wholesome, which 
may be said of some drama and of all 
porridge. It had much pure sentiment, 
and no contrasts. It was sickly as 
syrup unadulterated, and it seemed a bit 
out of place in the sophisticated vicinity 
of Broadway. Cyril Scott, of musical 
comedy memories, played William Pey- 
ton, the artist, very arduously and nerv- 
ously. He had been intrusted with a 
“star” réle, and realization of that fact 
made him overanxious. Three feminine 
players interpreted little Claudia in the 
various stages of her studio career, and 
this was the only apparent novelty that 
“The Prince Chap” had to offer. One 
actress often attempts three parts, but 
three plavers are rarely assigned to one, 
in these commercial days of economical 
endeavor. Miss Helen Pullman, a 
charming tot, played Claudia when she 
was five; Edith Speare, another ad- 
mirable child actress, was made to rep- 
resent the age of eight; to Miss Grayce 
Scott fell the task of impersonating the 
maiden at the more usual age of 
eighteen. It was quite a relief that 
Claudia stopped there. What actress 
could have played her when she was 
forty, and what audience could have 
been found to watch her? 
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Significance of the “Man Himself” in art, Influence of the idea 
in literature, and its need in contemporary fiction. Is it being dis- 
placed by tools and material? Books of the month, “Sandy,” 
by Alice Hegan Rice, “The Memoirs of an American Citizen,” 
by Robert Herrick, “The Game,” by Jack London, “The Fool 
Errant,”” by Maurice Hewlett. The twenty-five best selling books 


JN a recent book, re- 
markable for its 
sound appreciation of 
some of the subtler 
manifestations of the 
mind which so often 
elude most of us, the 
author lays great 
stress upon the proposition that “in 
modern art, what we have to reckon 
with is the Man Himself.” It is, in fact, 
the keynote of the story, the motive 
which gives it its extraordinary vitality ; 
it represents the irrepressible conflict 
inaugurated and maintained by nature 
between individuality and environment, 
between genius and conventionality. 

It suggests Napoleon’s famous dic- 
tum that in war “men are nothing; a 
Man is everything,” which may be ap- 
plied as strictly to art in general as 
to the art of war in particular. 

If any exception is to be taken to the 
author’s statement, which, though it is 
put into the mouth of one of her char- 
acters, may at the same time be accepted 
as her own view, it is that it should not 
have been so qualified. So far as its 
fundamental. principles are concerned, 
modern art differs in no respect from 
that of classical or medizval times; such 
differences as exist are differences in 
the point of view. While it may very 





well be that, because our own personal 
interests are involved, contemporary art 
assumes an atmosphere of greater im- 
portance to us, yet, after all, the meth- 


ods of applying valuations are the same. 
Nevertheless, so far as the author's 
statement goes, it is vitally true; indeed. 
its truth is so profound that is likely 
to be comprehended by but few. 

So far as literary estimates are con- 
cerned, it is one of the rarest things in 
the world either to read or to hear the 
question ‘““What of the Man Himself?” 
There are all sorts of views of his dex- 
terity and cultivation and manners, but 
never an opinion as to how much or how 
little of himself he has put into his 
work. There is endless sophisticated 
talk of schools of fiction, construction, 
style, local color and technique, as 
though these things were of any value 
except as the tools and material and 
deftness with which the work is done. 
One authority has been heard to declare 
that construction is to be considered 
above and beyond everything else in the 
writing of fiction, and another equally 
good authority takes special delight in 
discovering and naming a new school 
or type, and their efforts only add to the 
fog of formalism, which obscures the 
aim and dampens the ardor of individ- 
uality. 

The material and tools that a man 
uses are of the smallest importance if 
he only has insight and patience enough 
to put himself into his work. “He that 
writes to himself writes to an eternal 
public,” and when he has succeeded in 
establishing this as a habit, he will find 
that those things that he needs, with 
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which his work must be done, will come 
readily enough to his hand without his 
being obliged to go abroad for them. 


ye He 


“Sandy,” by Alice Hegan Rice, Cen- 
tury Company, is a breezy, sensible little 
story of a Scotch-Irish stowaway and 
his fortunes, ending up with a good love 
story, and bringing out the hero in an 
attractive manliness which conquers ob- 
stacles and triumphs over misfortune. 
There is plenty of shrewd humor, ad- 
venture, good character painting and 
attractive description. We are inclined 
to pronounce this the author’s very best 
work, better even than “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” though all lovers 
of the earlier story may not agree with 
us. She seems to have gained in force 
and dignity, rather a rare happening 
when a very popular book is followed 
rapidly by others. “Sandy” will make 
its way among all sorts of readers. 


ee 


In “Claims and Counterclaims,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Maude Wilder 
Goodwin may disappoint some readers 
who looked upon her interesting “Four 
Roads to Paradise” as a promise of 
things greater. This book is not so ar- 
tistic as its predecessor, although it can 
by no means be called dull. But the 
problem novel is only at its best when 
the problem itself appeals to a general 
interest. In this case it is purely a 
personal one, not within the pale of 
average experience. Anthony Dilke’s 
life has been saved by Eustice Brandyce, 
for whom he has neither liking nor re- 
spect. An uncomfortable sense of ob- 
ligation possesses him during several 
years of separation, and he confides this 
feeling to his friend Newbold, an artist. 
Dilke becomes a physician, settles in the 
city, and takes somewhat desperate 
means to gain a practice, resulting in 
his introduction to Joyce Eldridge and 
her hypochondriac father. He is in- 
stalled as family medical adviser and 
travels with father and daughter abroad. 
Brandyce appears later, claims and fol- 
lows up a previous acquaintance with 
Joyce, and here the “problem” comes to 
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the fore in its due proportion, as Dilke 
perceives that his.duty is to sacrifice as 
much as possible to his rescuer of for- 
mer days. Of course the matter is 
cleared up later by familiar methods. 
The author is very good at making her 
characters talk well, and one finds in 
them fairly clever men and women of 
the world, mostly of ordinary types, 
among which Madame Du Pont is par- 
ticularly well done. We put the book 
down with the conviction that Mrs. 
Goodwin has it in her to write a still 
better one some day. 


ee 


Mr. Brudno has followed his book, 
“The Fugitive,” with another absorb- 
ingly dramatic story, “The Little Con- 
script,” Doubleday, Page & Co., taking 
up the same theme as in the former 
book—the persecutions of the Jews in 
Russia. The Little Conscript is kid- 
naped as a dreamy, almost fanatic boy 
student in the synagogue of a Lithuan- 
ian hamlet, during the reign of Nich- 
olas I., for compulsory service in the 
army, under a law forcing each Jewish 
community to furnish a certain number 
of recruits. The author’s fair represen- 
tation of Jew nature, with all its sides, 
good and bad, strikes one forcibly 
throughout, and makes every picture 
more thrilling and more horrible in its 
vivid portrayal of the effects of Rus- 
sian oppression upon the wretched He- 
brew people. No persecution is left 
untried upon the poor young hero, 
Yosselle, who clings blindly to his Jew- 
ish faith in the grip of his inquisitors, 
priests of the Eastern church and so- 
called disciples of Christ. Placed at 
last under the care of a rough Russian 
peasant, to be reared for army service, 
he grows up with nature as his solace 
—Christianity and the New Testament 
as a strange contradictory problem, a 
Gentile girl as his chief human com- 
panion. Fine descriptions brighten up 
the plot from time to time and intensify 
its charm. Pavel, as he has been re- 
named under compulsory Christian bap- 
tism, enters the army, and the horrors 
of Russian militarism now stand out in 
all their blackness. Censorship, depor- 
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tation, revolution, the crimes of officials 
and their terroristic consequences, grow 
familiar things before our eyes as the 
story runs its course, and the thrilling 
finale is in keeping with the rest. 
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As Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s reputation as a poet rests on 
most unchangeable foundations, it is 
well, perhaps, that his novel, “Love’s 
Cross Currents,” Harpers, was not pub- 
lished at the period when it is supposed 
to have been written. This “buried ban- 
tling of his literary youth,” as the au- 
thor himself styles it, in his admirable 
preface, takes shape in a correspondence 
carried on by a worldly and selfish old 
woman with a number of young rela- 
tives, who manage to inform her, with- 
out any stimulus of respect or affection, 
all about their affairs of the heart and 
the consequences thereof; receiving in 
return for this “giving away” of their 
sensation a good deal of vague advice, 
some of it cleverly and some tiresomely 
expressed. One expects great things, 
which somehow do not develop. Even 
the sensations of the book, murder and 
adultery, are left to be disentangled 
from such a web of suggestion as to be 
almost too fatiguing for any reward of 
excitement when really decided upon 
by the guesser. The “Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” sentimental though they 
were, gave one more zest for the game 
of conjecture. But here and there come 
clever bits as sops to one’s patience, 
while a flavor of English good breeding 
pervades the book comfortably. 


ye 


“A Fool for Love,” by Francis Lynde, 
is another in the series of Pocket Books 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Like Mr. Lynde’s earlier book, 
“The Grafters,” it is a railroad story, 
but less elaborately worked up. It has 


fully as much material for a plot as the 
previous story, and no less interest than 
that absorbing tale, and it seems a pity 
that Mr. Lynde could not have ex- 
panded it to the dimensions of¢a good- 
sized novel. 

It is the story of the rivalry of two 
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Western railroads over the construction 
of a piece of track to complete con- 
nections very necessary to one of the 
companies, to the detriment, more or 
less, of the other. The struggle to fin- 
ish the work in the face of all sorts of 
obstacles, natural and manufactured, is 
carried on by the hero. His success is 
. . . . . . 
jeopardized by his infatuation for the 
daughter of the president of the rival 
road, but he is finally saved from defeat 
partly through the instrumentality of 
the heroine. 

It is full of action and interesting 
episode, that of the rynaway car be- 
ing especially exciting, and one which 
could well have been described at great- 
er length with advantage to the story. 


ee 


It cannot truthfully be said that Rob- 
ert Herrick has improved upon “The 
Common Lot” in his new book, ‘‘The 
Memoirs of an American Citizen,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan. In the first place, 
the theme is not worthy of Mr. Her- 
rick’s talents, for it offers no imagina- 
tive possibilities either for the author 
or the reader. It is one with which the 
American public is thoroughly familiar. 
one which has been repeated again and 
again in the industrial history of the 
country. 

Van Harrington’s rise—or fall, ac- _ 
cording to the reader’s preference— 
from the condition of a penniless and 
friendless boy to a position of wealth 
and power, by means repugnant to a 
reasonable sense of honor, is one to 
which we are all well seasoned. To de- 
pict such a career, the camera is as serv- 
iceable as the brush. Therefore, those 
who find pleasure or entertainment in 
going over a list of familiar facts will 
find this story to be one not entirely 
without interest. 

The author’s manner of handling his 
subject is not the one we should be led 
to expect from a writer of Mr. Her- 
rick’s tastes and training, for he has 
contented himself with a mere repro- 
diction of such actual conditions as he 
thinks he finds, without attempting to 
deduce any conclusions from them. Be- 
sides this, he has left it to be inferred 
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that Van Harrington represents, with 
all his rascalities, the sum total of what 
American citizenship is, or would like 
to be, if it could. 

The characters, except Van Harring- 
ton’s brother, Will, and his wife, are an 
unpleasant lot, destitute, mostly, of hu- 
man feeling or generous impulse. 
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Jack London can be depended upon 
never to disappoint his admirers—at 
least, so far as the selection of a theme 
is concerned. He has boldly appropri- 
ated for his stories the gross animalism 
that human nature sometimes exhibits, 
and has apparently made it his specialty. 
There was enough of it in all conscience 
in “The Sea Wolf,” though he under- 
took to temper the savagery of Wolf 
Larsen by depicting him also as a man 
of some intellectual ambition. 

There is no qualification of the sort, 
however, in the new story, “The Game,” 
Macmillan. It is a frankly brutal prize- 
fighting story, in which only an insig- 
nificant appeal is made to the finer hu- 
man impulses. The hero and heroine 
are only commonplace people, a man 
and woman of the masses, destitute of 
either refinement or any of the sub- 
stitutes for it, although the fact that 
they do not use the jargon of their class 
tends to give a contrary impression. 

Aside from this, it must be said that 
“The Game” is pretty nearly the best 
work Mr. London has done. Technic- 
ally, it leaves very little to be desired, 
for it betrays a thorough mastery of 
the theme, and a logical and consistent 
development of it, from introduction to 
climax. 


eH He 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers’ intentions 
were unquestionably good when he set 
himself to the task of writing “Tole,” 
recently published by D. Appleton & 
Co.,and, equally without question, some- 
thing like what he evidentlv had in mind 
in writing it is much needed. But one 
cannot help feeling that the subject re- 
quires a more trenchant pen, a clearer 
grasp, a keener discrimination as to 
fundamentals, and a more refined humor 
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than Mr. Chambers has made use of 
here. 

The story is an attempt to satirize 
twentieth century attitudinizing with re- 
spect to questions of art. There is 
enough material in all conscience to give 
point to satirical composition on this 
subject, but, to be effective, it must be 
handled with more regard for the rules 
of the game than this story shows. 

The character of the poet Guilford 
gives the impression of rather hasty and 
careless workmanship, and as he really is 
the central figure, the point of the whole 
story in consequence suffers. His 
daughters, as accessories to the main 
idea of the satire, are not clear-cut 
characters, as they should be for the 
purpose. 

The story might just as well have 
been called “Aphrodite” or “Vanessa” 
as “Tole.” 
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“The Summit House Mystery,” by 
L. Dougall, Funk & Wagnalls, is a cu- 
rious story, which, in a manner wholly 
unlooked for, grows more absorbing as 
the narrative progresses. 

The scene is laid in Georgia, but, un- 
fortunately for first impressions, the 
author betrays an obvious unfamiliarity 
with the people of the region, including 
the negroes and the class of Southern 
planters who outlived the Civil War. 
This defect makes it difficult, for a time, 
for the reader to be amicably disposed 
toward the Northern women who, after 
the purchase of an old Southern home- 
stead, have settled down in this remote 
place. 

Gradually, however, as the plot is un- 
folded, there is discovered a genuine 
murder mystery, artistically concealed 
up to that point. The climax is unex- 
pected, and the reader is amply repaid 
for the suspense to which he is sub- 
jected. 

* 


Maurice Hewlett’s “The Fool Er- 
rant,” Macmillan, is a story of eigh- 
teenth century Italy with an English 
hero, and is likely to be more widely 
read than “The Queen’s Ovair,” not so 
much, perhaps, because of its intrinsic 
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merits or of its interest as because there 
is somewhat less of the author’s peculiar 
artificiality of style. 

The story is an account of the ad- 
ventures of Francis Strelley, an Eng- 
lish youth who, in 1721, is sent to 
Padua to study law under Dr. Porfirio 
Lanfranchi, of the University of Padua. 
He falls in love with the wife of his 
preceptor, a not unnatural consequence, 
if the lady is adequately described. He 
was not a young man of much reserve, 
however, for he most quixotically con- 
fesses his passion, not to her, but to her 
husband, who promptly shows her the 
door. 

Strelley’s real adventures begin with 
this episode, for, after his ladylove has 
been set adrift by her outraged hus- 
band, he undertakes the mission of seek- 
ing her out and righting the wrong he 
is convinced that he has done her, in 
order to restore her to her home and 
her rights as a wife. 

He starts upon his pilgrimage as a 
nameless and_ penniless wanderer 
through the chaos of eighteenth cen- 
tury Italy, and finally, by means of his 
association with another woman, raised 
by his devotion from degradation to re- 
spectability, realizes that his quest is un- 
worthy of him. 


He He 


“The Mysterious Disappearance” is 
one of the best all-round detective sto- 
ries that have appeared for many days. 
It is the work of an author who writes 
under the nom de plume, it is under- 
stood, of Gordon Holmes, and is pub- 
lished by E. J. Clode. 

It has an extremely clever plot, well 
conceived and well developed. It is en- 
tirely free from the extravagances of 
ordinary criminal stories, except in the 
matter of one gambling episode at 
Monte Carlo, which, however, in no 
way affects the flow of the narrative. It 
is manifestly the work of an educated 
man of the world. 

Its hero is a lawyer, who produces 
effects without the accompaniment of a 
brass band. He lacks the red fire of 
Sherlock Holmes and the musk and 


mandolin of Raffles. All the people in 
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the story are real men and women. The 
servants are servants, the police are po- 
licemen, the ladies and gentlemen are 
well-bred, the atmosphere is breathable. 

The author leads all his rivals as a 
man of affairs, except, perhaps, Conan 
Doyle; and while he doubtless lacks 
Doyle's brilliancy, he makes up for it 
in a-measure by his realization of his 
own limitations, and does not try to do 
too much, 
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The Twenty-five Best Selling Books 
of the Month. 


“The Divine Fire,” 
Holt & Co. 

“The Game,” Jack London, Macmillan Co. 

“Sandy,” Alice Hegan Rice, Century Co. 

“The Man on the Box,” Harold MacGrath, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Terence O’Rourke,” Louis Joseph Vance, 
A. Wessels Co. 

“Pam,” Bettina von Hutten, Dodd, 
& Co. 

“The Image in the Sand,” E. F. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“The Breath of the Gods,” Sidney McCall, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“At the Sign of the Fox,” by the author 
of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
Macmillan Co. 

“The. Man of the Hour,” Octave Thanet, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Constance Trescott,” 
Century Co. 

“Rose o’ the River,” Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Princess Passes,” C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Missourian,” Eugene P. Lyle, Doub- 
leday, Page & Co. 

“The Master Mummer,” E. 
penheim, Little, Brown & Co. 

“Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie,” 
Conrad, L. C. Page & Co. 

“Nancy Stair,’ Eleanor McCartney Lane, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Rose of the World,” Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“The Sunset Trail,’ Alfred Henry Lewis, 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“A Servant of the Public,” Anthony Hope, 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“My Friend the Chauffeur,’ C. N. and A. 
M. Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“The Gambler,” Katherine C. Thurston, 
Harper Bros. 

“Nedra,” George Barr McCutcheon, Dodd. 
Mead & Co. é 

“The Boss of Little Arcady,” Harry Leon 
Wilson, Lee & Shepard. 

“The Sunny Side of the Street,” 
P. Wilder, Funk & Wagnalls. * 
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Brains Rule 
This World— 


Not muscle, but brains governing muscle. 

The quality of brain can be changed by cer- 
tain selection of food. 

A food expert perfected a_ brain-building 
focd by preparing certain elements in wheat 
and barley in a way that nature would make 
use of. That food is 


Grape=-Nuts 


In it the Phosphate of, Potash, obtained from 
nature’s grains (not from the drug shop), is re- 
tained in minute particles. This has an affinity 
for Albumen, and together they make the soft 
gray matter in the brain and nerve centres. 

A solid fact you can demonstrate by the use 
of Grape-Nuts. 


In 10 Days 


you can see the difference in yourself. 


Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts, 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 








| This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. | 





The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 





At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 











1st.—Cash. The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 


2d.—Reduction of Premium. The dividend ba 


may be used to reduce premiums for the THE a 

ensuing five years. PRUDENTIAL , ~ 
3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The HAS THE MS Tn 

dividend may be used to purchase ad- STRENGTH OF “F 


ditional insurance which will be _ GIBRALTAR 
fully paid up and which will par- 1? 
ticipate in future dividends. This 
paid-up addition will be included 
with the face of the policy 
should it become a claim. 















Send 
in this 
Coupon 

Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 



















| The Premiums are Fixed and Never Increase. 









Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


eel \ The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


GUN PAAIGR 6 0c ccccscnccigesce sccscsscsace Dept. 90 







Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark, N, J. JOHN FP. DRYDEN, Pres. 


If a Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment 
Policy is desired, specify instead of ‘“Whole Life.” 
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That full flavor of Schlitz 
is unequalled—even in the 


old world brews. 






No barley, no hops, no yeast 
in existence is better than we 
use. 

Then we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing to attain 
absolute purity. 

Healthfulness and taste -are 
together in Schlitz. 


Ask for the yet yd Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown is bri 


She 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


When writing to advert s please mention Ainslee 
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Has paid Policy Holders over 190 Million Dollars MORE than any 


other insurance company in existence. Payments to Policy* Holders are 


now over $100,000 a day. 


WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH AN 
INCOME AND AN ESTATE 


THE MUTUAL LIFE will contract to pay you at the end of 16 years 
a guaranteed income of $1,000 a year for life and $25,000 to 
your estate at your death. In this purely Mutual company, 


Ainslee's policy holders own and share all the profits. 
ag re pgs * Interesting information describing other valuable features of this policy 
New York City. will be sent you on request. 


Send me (free) information regarding 
cost of guaranteed income policy for 
ne 


the The Mutual Life Insurance 


My occupation is...........+. ssc . Com pany of New York 
SPEEA ES Se Shee sscdbecnncncerasesescosscossioes Svedibeeed RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Address 
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ETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


Chocolate 


IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS 
and as P ° 
iP 


Wholesome as Bread and Butter 4 F4 


<< 










~ 
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( 
i 
MILK-CHOCOLAT.E 


THE ORIGINAL 


f 


> 

fF 
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Cool, Autumn days spent out of doors bring “that 
hungry feeling ’’ which nothing will satisfy but PETER’S. 


Men like it because it makes a convenient and wholesome lunch. 
Women—because it is so delicious and dainty. 
Children— because it is the only sweet of which mother says, “eat 


all you want; it 1s as wholesome as bread and butter.”” 4 voz nuzratioxs 


LAMONT, CORLISS @ Co. Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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THE NAME 


“VASELINE” 


IS A TRADE MARK 
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Makes Dirt 
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(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 


Bronchitis, 


Coughs, 


Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 


qualified praise. 
once. 


zaicum TOILET POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, 
use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and ell ekin troubles, 

Mennen's face on every box—be sure that you get the 
Genuine. 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 ets. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newrrk, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet Talcum. 


! 
hen writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


Restful nights are assured at 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Seni Postal for Descriptive 
Book/et, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


288 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada 
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tal entertainment right in your Own rooms, 











Every Young Man 


Should Have an Edison Phonograph — 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form of vocal or instrumen- 
Whether you invite your friends to an evening 
**smoker’’ or they just drop in unexpectedly, the Edison Phonograph completely ‘‘fills the bill’’. 
If you have envied your talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity 
to become a good fellow, and make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 
At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, 
or play the finest operatic selections. 
24 new Edison Records are issued every month. There’s a complete and varied evening 
programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 













Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale At All Dealers 


9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy. EdisonBand 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song.-.-.-.............- Gillette 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song..-_.. Roberts 
9101 Robin Adair—Cornet and Trombone........__. 
RIESE RO AOS Clarke and Zimmerman 


9102 I Wait For Thee—Song__--_--...._._-__- Van Yorx 
9103 Village Seamstress—M onologue-___- Elene Foster 
9104 Making Eyes Medley—Xylophone..___..___ Benzler 
9105 Picnic For Two—Song.-............__. MacDonough 
9106 Fishing—Vaudeville........__... Jones and Spencer 

9107 The Whistler and His Dog..Edison Band 


9108 I’ A Be Waiting In The Gloaming, Sweet 
Genevieve—Song - .-.. Harlan 


9109 wees The Mists Have Rolled Away— 





9110 New Era Overture-.- 


9111 What You Goin’ To Do When the Rent Comes 


*Round—Song..-..-.. 


9112 Angelena—Duet-.--..- 
9113 Evening on the Plaza—Mandolin..._........- Siegel 
9114 My Word—Comic Song------.......-.--.. Ada Jones 
9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet 
peabriéieeei serene heacoushbeeee Collins and Harlan 
9116 Yankee Girl March__- 
9117 Wearing of the Green—Song ---.---- Marie Narrelle 
9118 Hiram Green, Good-bye—Song ...Murray 
9119 The Musical Yankee—Vaudeville_Spencer 
9120 Hard Times Come Again No More ... 
ccctn tinea hiameall Edison Male Quartette 

















Sasenassseccens Anthony and Harrison 9121 My Maryland March. 


An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christmas 
or Birthday Present For Anyone. 


Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the invent- 
or’s trade mark signature. Do not be misled or preju- 
diced by the distressing noises of inferior imitations. 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine 
Phonograph, and you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signature is also on 
every Edison Gold Moulded Record, Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c each. 

Send for new booklet “Home Entertainments With 
the Edison Phonograph”, obtainab!e only from Orange, 
N.J. office. Our Latest Record Catalogue will be sent 
to any Phonograph owner who gives the number of 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
3SLAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 
1L.C.S:Language Courses Tauvht With Edison Phonographs 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


is a great and timely convenience to thous- 

ands. It enables persons in all circumstances 

to make beautiful and appropriate Christmas 

Gifts with a very small initial cash outlay. 

Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give 

to their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents 

but it is not always convenient. The Loftis System 

of Credit, means convenience. Diamonds, Watches 
and Handsome Jewelry of all kinds for Christmas Pres- 
ents on convenient terms. 


You Are Welcome to Credit whether you are a moderate salaried 
employee or a wealthy employer. The 
Loftis System makes any honest person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet 
their earnings or income. Do not think that you must give a cheap, ordinary present be- 
cause you can only spare a few Dollars just now. With five or ten Dollars fora first payment 
you can give Wife, Sweetheart or Mother a beautiful Diamond which will last forever, en- 
ance in value and continually bring pleasant thoughts of tne giver’s generosity. 
L i th R 1 § t Cl It is love which brings the joys of a Christmas re- 
ove S e@ ea an a aus. membrance and a Diamond is the mo-t appropriate of 
all gifts for a wife, sweetheart, sister or mother because it is the true token of love. At is the gift 
of gifts. Write today for our Big Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 
H for this year will be the largest and most complete we have ever 
Our Christmas Catalogue issued. Write for a copy today and glance through the wealth 
of Gems, Fine Watches and miscellaneous Jewelry illustrated on its many pages. Beautiful Xmas pres- 
entstorall. Diamond Rings, Brooches and Pins for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. Diamond Studs, 
Scarf Pins, Fine Watches, Charms, etc. for Husband, Father, Lover or Brother. \ 

At your leisure in the privacy of your home you can select the Diamond, Watch or piece of Jewelry you 
prefer. Write us and we will serd you any «rti:le you may select subject to examination and approval. Examine \ 
it thoroughly. You are perfectly free to purchase or not just as you please. We pay all charges. We take all 
risks. We deliver goods anywhere in the United States. 

We invite you to open an account with us, become acquainted with the famous Loftis System. Remember it 
means conventence. Every transaction is on honor, prompt and satisfactory, one fifth the price to be paid on de- 
livery. You retain the article, sending balance in eight equal monthly amounts direct to us. 

C h B are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offer for them,as follows: Pay cash for any 

as uyers Diamond, and we will give you a written agreement to take it back at any time within one year, 
and give you spot cash for ail you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, wear a fifty dollar Diamond for 
a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for the entire 
year, less than ten cents weekly. No other house makes this offer. Write today for Christmas Catalogue. 


. are uuexcelled. They are increasing in value every he Gold Medal 
Diamonds As An Investmen year. The Chicago Journal says in an editorial that Highest Aowe 
they will advance twenty per centin value during the coming twelve months. What other present 
is there so acceptable and so profitable! Write today for Christmas Catalogue. 
+ 9 Do it conveniently and leisurely in the privacy 

Do Your Christmas Shopping Now. of your own home. Don’t wait until the Christ- 
mas rush ison. Now is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the 
goods. Write Today for our Rig HMandsome Christmas Catalogue. 
A T t f M it In competition with the entire world at the St. Louis World’s Fair last 

est 0 eri * year our goods, prices, terms and methods won the Geld Medal, the 


highest award given to any exhibitor. No stronger endorsement of the Loftis System could be 

given. Write Today for our Big Handsome Christmas Catalogue. a 

Our Reliabilit We refer you to your local bank, and they will consult their commercial guides 
y. Dun and Bradstreet and tell you that our responsibility and promptness are un 

questioned. We give a signed guarantee as to the quality and yalue of every Diamond sold, Every 

Diamond we sell may be exchanged at full price at any time for a larger stone. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. a 


DIAMOND CUTTERS “queer @ EU eh | 
OF TI Watchmakers, Jowelers DIAMONDS WIN 


Dept. M 29 92 to 98 State St. 


BROS & CO. 1856 cuicaco, 1L11N0ls, U.8.0, emg he — 
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PLAY MATES 


To play cards 


Address Dept. 17 





There’s a fascination in the smooth, slippery spring of them, a crisp snappiness 
in shuffling that gets into the players’ fingers. 
Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 
Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 
Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 
Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Rich colors, set pattern backs, white margins. 
Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. llustrations and Sample Card free. 


DupticaTEe WxHist—hest of card games,in which skill—not | uck—wins. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays 
—12-Tray set $5.00; extra fine set $10.00. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 
each, paper, 15 cents; cloth,25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, 
Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents; cloth, 10 cents, 


Makers a'so of “Bicycle Playing Cards”, Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
and wearing qualities.—Sold by dealers, or send 2§ cents a pack for designs wanted. Iilustrations sent free. 
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Copyright 1906 
My The 

U.S Playing 
Cara Co. 


Here are the Latest Designs | 
in Playing Cards. | 
Write for Samples (single cards) Free. 


These pictures show the new 
backs but give no idea of the ager 
rich and exquisite coloring of (gm 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold edges.) To appreciate these 
cards you must see them—play with 
them. Let ussend you samples. Then you 
will understand why Congress Cards are 
selected for social play and card parties. 

The backs are miniature paintings— 
little gems in colors and gold—the faces 
clean cut with large and readable corner 
indexes. 

The cards are perfect in manufacture, 
edges smooth and even and finished with 
pure burnished gold leaf. The ‘‘ Rose”’ 
and ‘‘Autumn’’ designs have our new 
‘Silk Finish’””—back and face. ia h Sieks 


with the keenest zest you must play with Congress Cards. 








The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A, 








We send apove goods, prepaid, on receipt of price named in this advertisement, if your dealer does not supply them. 
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HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 
that’s the Winchester. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 
catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 
with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 
for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 
tastes. Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























all the 
Year 


If you want a car for winter use—buy 
a Wayne at $1250.00. | 
Power enough to gq through the deepest 
snow and the engine with the transmission 







That’s all you have 
Our part is not so easy. 


is hung under the chassis frame so that the 
center of gravity is very low. This prevents 
skidding on wet, slippery streets, and saves 
wear and tear on tires. 

Call on the Wayne Agent or write for our 
catalogue. 





gurantee in the back of case. 


Wayne Automobile Co. 


Detroit, Mich, 
out opening the back of the case. 


. \" Pres for 24 hours 


your pocket and wear it 10 days before 


or the watch—that’s all. 








Address a tal to New 
Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (capital, $1,000,000.00), 
and just say, ‘*I want a Dollar 
Yale for 10 days’ free ig 

Oo. 





We must place in your hands 
about $2.00 worth of watch by 
ordinary standards, fom we 
promise to hand you a stem 
winding, stem setting watch fully 
guaranteed by the New Haven Clock 

Jo. (capital $1,000,000.00), printed 


ow, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
’ wound and set likea cheap alarm 
clock-—by attachments you can’t get at with- 


i, But the stem of a Dollar Yale isnodummy, 
t No-sir-ee!_ It has a double motion—turn it 
, back and forth a few times and the watch is 


ress the stem in, and then your twist outs 
. It 
all works just like the handsomest time-piece 
you ever saw. Just put the Dollar Yale in 


*ithe hands forward or back, as you choose 


decide to buy. After 10 days we want a dollar 


No, just one thing more. This introductory offer may be withdrawn 
at any time if it crowds our capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 


New Haven Clock Co., 156 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. 
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\ Write for our 


\Year Book 


and learn why the 
people in all parts of 
the United States send 
to us by mail for their 
Christmas Gifts 

Our Year Book contains 
over 200 pages of illustra- 
tions of the newest and best 
things in Solid Gold and Ster- 

ling Silver photographed direct 
19759\ from the articles. It is the most 
comprehensive catalogue of. its 
kind issued, and the great yolume 
of business it brings us enables us 
to make its prices the lowest. 

A special feature with us is the 
selling of Diamonds by mail always 
for cash, at the lowest prices. 

Our Stock of 
Sterling Silver Toilet Articles 
and Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 
is one of the most complete in the country. 


Solid 14k Gold Jewelry 


Illustrations actual size. Stones all genuine. 


5691 Brooch and Pendant, fine baroque pears, 

sapphire centre - 

5695 Brooch, fine enameled oak leaf and acorn 
6803 Bracelet, set with ten fine sapphires - 
7809 Pendant, amethyst : 

(Neck chain shown is No. 9837, "4 inch 3 20) 
7900 Sgt set with fine pearls 
8896 Hat Pin, baroque pearl top 
9628 Handy Pin, rose gold . 

9629 pe Pin, rose gold - 
9757 Han Pin, fine enameled leaf and acorn - 
9759 Handy Pin, whole pearl - - 

55119 Princess Ring, fine emeralds and Siemonde 

55120 Ring, 6 whole pearls, diamond centre 
63199 Signet Ring, (rox) Lion head - - 


Sterling Silver Novelties 


Articles are twice the length and width of illustrations. 


ts 









































| eeeamaammmanias ne 


239 Thimble with motto, ‘‘A stitch in time saves mans" 75 4 
o Cigar Cutter, owl . - - 1.35 
642 Penholder, etched - - ° - ° - © - .§0 





9776 Nail File C ase, shown open - 
934 Rattle, “Who killed Cock Robin?” 1.00 "930 Food Pusher .go 


b. 


1150 Lace Collar Spreaders, indestructible pee arls . 50 
1477. Match Box - : - 1 75 
1933 Lavender Salts - - - ° ° : ° ° - 200 


2373 Daisy Sugar Spoon - - £7 
4082 Two Cuff Pins and Collar Pin, engraved with three initials 1 
4556 Cutting Scissors, fine steel - - - 

5322 Paper Knife, 7 inches long - - - - - . 
87077 Hat Pin Holder 
3 Holly Wreath, a unique and appropriate Christmas Gift, 
useful as pincushion and necktie holder - - - 
88064 Vanity Mirror, diameter 2} inches - - - - - 


Articles sent prepaid on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money 
refunded if any article fails to please. 


Write now for our Yeas Book. Ready November 15 


Daniel Low ¢& Co., 


Gold and Silver Smiths, 
Established 203 Essex St., Salem, Mass. \ 
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Sacred Concerts 
at Home 


Soul-stirring hymns sung by 
noted soloists and famous choirs ; 
magnificent anthems and oratorios 
—the inspiring compositions of the 
masters, rendered by the ablest per- 
formers, 


Victor Talking Machine 


with Victor Records, plays this music, true 
to the living v henever and wher- 
ever you want it. Also the greatest oper- 
atic, orchestral, band and popular music 


New Victor Records 


At Dealers November Ist. 





A few of these are sacred music—a large list of 
other sacred selections is in the Victor Record cata- 
logue, to be had of dealers or of us. 





Numbers beginning with 4 and 61 are in 10-inch size, 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen 





Song by —_ Reberts (orch. acc.) 





































Numbers beginning with 31 and 71 are in 12-inch size, Coc i 
F pach; $15.00 per dozen 4492. “Dat Ain't Nothin’ but Smith 
Favorite Hymn by cneee Macdonough ( organ acc.) 
Sousa’s Band 4482. “The Lamb is the Light There Stebbins 
31447. “Orpheus in Hades" ‘or : + we ea Offenbach ‘ 
31448. ‘Reminiscences of Tosti™ ‘ . és Godfrey 7 ad Frank C, searind 
31449. “Vienna Bon Bons Waltz" (Weiner Bon Bons). Strauss 4479. ‘Near the Cross | : a a."6 oun 
31450. “Blue Danube Waltz” ee Strauss 448: He Leadeth Me’ . s+ Bradbr 
1451. “Priest's War March'’—Athalie cs . « Mendelssohn By Macdonouch and Stanley 
14 tuy Blas Overture ee . . « « « Mendelssohn 4481. “Let K Li Sige 1 ig ‘argh wd i F La tat 3 Bliss 
14 : een of Sheba Ma . oa Gounod e uets by ollins ane ar an (orch, acc.) 
31454. ‘Breeze of the Night wv altz Brise des Nuits Lamothe 4484. “Central, Give Me Back My Dime” . + oe we x How ard 
4485. “‘Hey, Mr. Joshua!" ° - « « »« Kemlle 
Arthur Pryor’s Band v . hee 
44 “Call of the Wild March te Losey 4 fer nner ; malty | by Spencer ind seams rch. acc.) 
491 ery 1 e € s 
Life Guards, Miltary Band ' 1 
611 “Departure of a Man of W eed Russell Hunting erUpey Solos in Spanish ay E nities de Giewren! orch. acc.) 
Pryor’s Orc i aira 4496. *‘Tose Maria” . A ‘ a! is = rnandez 
4476. “Sor f the Gondolier” . 3 Mazzacabé 44 »s dos Princesas*’ (Son Ivs bailes de Mascara) . . aballero 
4 4498. “I 1 Capitan de Lanceros"’ (Sevillana) . mn "He rnandez 
Mandolin Solo by Valentine Abt (orch. 
440s. “Angel's Serenade : Braga Soprano Solos by Wie. A. Michatlowa ne 
- 61139. “Lullaby—Jocelyn” (vi lin obligato) ° ea. 
Tenor Sole by Marry Mac denonith rch. a 61140. “Oh, Sing to Me" - ; - . 3. Diusski 
4499. ‘Honeymoon Ha Bratton 61141. “Dearest Name" (Caro Nome), Rigoletto. |... . . _ Verdi 
4500. “In De vr old Gea rgia ° . Williams and Van Alstyne 61144. “Serenade” (flute obligato * * Gounea 
c ontralto Solo by Miss c orinne =e rch. a , Ducts by Mmes. Mich iflowa and T apactionlt 
4493 Lullaby from Erminie Jacobowski 6114 “Russian Fe Ik S$ Do rr goMys 
Tenor Solo by Ry ron & a orch 61143. “The Sea Gull’s Cry . a Grodski 
4404. “The Message of the Old Church Bell Leighton Tenor P Reto in Tending by Aristide Rota horus and mandolin orch.) 
Bass Solo by Frank C, Stanley orch, acc. : 61149. “Funicoli Funicola" (Canzone Napoletana . . Denza 
4487. “The Skippers of St. Ives é . Roeckel pee : : 
Tenor Solo in German by Erik Schmedes 
Songs by Billy Murray (orch. acc.) , 
4483. “I've Sweethearts in Every Port ; Keith (k. k. Kammersanger with chorus 
4486. Parody on “In the Shace of the Old Apple Tree ‘ 61150. “Arie des Dalibor aus ‘Dalibor' bres 
44 The Whole Damm Family ° eta : a t9 Von Tilzer Bari 
aritone Solo in Gert n by Robert L eonharat orch. acc.) 
61151. “Die Musik kommt" (The Music Comes! . 
sopra Solo in German by Gertrude Deen. (orch. a 
“Victor Dog »> 1027. “Arie der Titania aus Mignon"'(Titania’s Song from Mignon) Thomas 
on every Sea Chuniies sung by the Minster Singers 
rk | 61145. Sea Chanties No. 1 61147 Sea Chanties N s.4and5 S 
Record. 1) “The Cap-tan Bar” (4) “Whiskey Johnny” 
61146. Sea Chanties Nos. 2 and 3 *“Shenandoah” 
Blow My B ily Boys” 61148 Sea Chanties Nos. 6and 7 
3) “Sally Brown" 6) “Rio Grande 


“Blow the Man Down” 


Victor Talking Machine Co, Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agency: The Berliner Gram-O-Phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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INCREASE YOUR HEIGHT 

































AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


There is no longer any excuse for any man or woman to look short or 
stunted. By the Cartilage system you can add from 2 to 5 inches to your height, 
in a natural way, safely, quickly, permanently and privately in your own home. 
It involves no drugs or. medical treatment, no electricity or operation, no hard 
work or unpleasant features, no loss of time and almost no expense. And while 
it is increasing your height, it will also give you better health, greater energy, 
more nerve force, as well as broaden your shoulders and improve the proportions 
of your whole figure 
HERE IS PROOF. 43/83. 9%." 
@ X-Rays on the body of some 
friend. Ask him to point out the 23 vertebrz sections of the backbone and notice 
the 23 cushions of cartilage between. You will find about 19 inches of this cartil- 
age between the head and the feet, and the doctor will tell you that it is elastic and 
fibrous like muscle. 

Now, by the Cartilage system, this Cartilage is increased in thicknéss by exer- 
cise, just as muscles are increased by exercise, only by the Cartilage system the 
exercising of the cartilage is automatic, with no hard work and as easy as rocking 
im a rocker. You can increase the muscles in size 75 per cent. You need increase 
the Cartilage in thickness only 15 per cent. to add 2% inches to your height, a 
very common occurrence. /ouldn’t you like that added, 254 inches or more, or 
even half of it? It would enable you to see well in a crowd, in church or at the 
theater; to walk without embarrassment with a taller person; to dance better and 
give you all the advantages of being well built. 


MORE PROOF FREE. {oem 


may Obtain the increased height desired, we have printed a book which gives 
scientific proof, of how it is done and full information how you can add from two 
to five inches to your height in this simple, safe and easy way. This book, to- 
— with endorsements of physicians and surgeons, gymnasium and military 

irectors, schools and colleges, will be sent free of charge to any short person who 
asks for it. 

Write for it to-day. If you are too short, you cannot afford not to ask for this free book. 
It explains all. Simply address your letter to TME CARTILAGE C@., 89B, Unity 
dg., Rochester, N. Y. ay : = ne 

P.S.—The reason that others are not advertising this simple method, is that the Cartilage 
a is protected by Patents in the United States and in every other important country in 
the world 








“= paceman 











No More 





United States, express prepaid. 


901 N, Brozdway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Write for FREE package of 
DE LACY’S FRENCH SHAMPOO. 
The most elegant SHAMPOO in the world, New York City 


Gray Hairs} 


DeLacy’s French Hair Tonic is not a dye, 
therefore is Per- 
fectly Harmless. 
It Restores Gray 
Hair in any 
color of hair, 
moustache or 
whiskers back to 
the color it was 
before it turned 
ray. Stops hair 
falling instantly an All-Star Cast, or we might say a regular 
and cures dan- ¥ 
druff perman- 


An 
All-Star 
Cast 


The Radium of 
All Humor. . 








This little volume 
has been com- 
piled after the 
fashion of a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance. ‘There is 





‘‘Whoop-De-Doo,’’ introducing such _ well 


en tly. Easily known comedians as DeWolf Hopper, Francis 

applied; is not i ) ani 7» 
sticky or grenay, will net pp or ieee. Wilson, Lew Dockstadter, Frank Daniels, Dave 
Your Money Back if it Fails. $1. by Warfield, Joe Weber, and others. The illustra- 
druggists, or sent to any part of the tions alone are enough to make the most solemn 


or stolid individual laugh. DeWolf Hopper, 


DeLlACY CHEMICAL COMPANY, the hero of ‘‘Wang,”’ is the editor or manager 


of this All-Star Vaudeville Company. Issued in 
avery attractive cloth binding. Price, 75c. 








STREET @ SMITH, Publishers 
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The school boy with his 
2nd shining morning face. 














fy e) FED 1 Ys 


FOR 
Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages 


is a complete pure food, which builds up the brain, 
bones and muscles, and promotes healthy growth 
of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral 
phosphates are retained. Helpful in meeting the 
strains put upon the growing child of school age. 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, coffee 
and cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted 
grains. A delicious food-drink is ready in a mo- 
ment by simply stirring the powder in water. In 
Lunch Tablet form also, a healthful confection for 
children, recommended by physicians. Excellent 
as a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet. 
giving valuable recipes, sent if requested. At. all 
druggists. 











ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada. 





























Dont use a Squirt Gun 
to fill your 


Fountain Pen | x 


* 





Invented by a man (Dr. FARER) 


~ who wanted a good fountain 
pen—wanted it for his own use 

Tried the m all—some leaked—soiled his 

pocket, hands, paper, etc.; some let the 


ink out in drops at times and at others 
failed to let it out at all. 
None could be filled except with a 


“filler,” didn't have the ‘filler’ handy 
when his pen was empty. Pen as useful 
as a gun without ammunition. 


The result was the idea of DR. 
FABER’S SEL F- FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN, in which every 


good point of other Fountain Pens was 
included without their faults, and with 
speciak features of its own 


A PEN FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


It has a SOLID GOLD pea—no better pen can be made, If youare ratedin Dun or 





Bradstreet will send you one on trial—pay for ic itit isthe BEST pen you ever saw, 
otherwise return 

If you have no rating send your money and we will return it to you If the pen is not 
satisfactory. 


You can't know how good it is until you USE it. 
Sold by Good Dealers. @1.50 to 80.00, Write for Booklet. 
PENINSULAR SUPPLY CO., 84 Fort St., West, DETROIT, MICH. 
DR. FABER’S FOUNTAIN PEN makes the kind of CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT one likes to get. 















THE TADIES WORLD 


is one of the largest, best, brightest and most practical 
Magazines published for women and the home. Each issue 
contains from 36 to 44 large pages, size of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, enclosed in a handsome cover, printed in colors. Its 
departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekeeping, Out-of- 
Doors, Artistic Needlework Fashions, Hygiene, Boys and 
Girls, Mothers’ Corner, Illustrated Feature Articles, 
Home Decoration, etc. It numbers among its 
contributors many of the best up-to-date 

magazine writers. It is profusely and B 
handsomely illustrated. In order 

to introduce our magazine 
into thousands of new 










including the special 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas issues—to any address, 
prepaid, for only 10 cents in stamps. 
Being so firmly convinced that you will 
want it continued if you give it a trial, we 
make this extremely liberal introductory offer. 
The issues we sha!l send you will be rich in literary 
material and illustrations. A brilliant new Serial Story ty 
the popular author, Ju/iet Wilbor Tompkins, commences in the 
November numbem Send along the postage stamps and giv> 
our magazine a trial. A prompt order will bring you an extra 
copy of a recent issue free, which we will include for good 
measure. Address Dept. C 


S. H. MOORE CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


ee 
homes where it is — 
not already 
taken, 
we will 
- send it 
three months— 
~~ 
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Medicinal Properties 


The Purity, Maturity, Mellow, Deli-« 

cious Taste, and the Agreeable Flavor of 
FULTON Whiskey secured for it the indorse- 
ment of physicians; placed it in the —— 
of Municipa' and Government Hospitals, to 
whom we ref ~ you, and on the sideboards of 
select clubs, and in the medicine chests of 
thousands of families, 


Our Offer to You 


We ship, all express charges prepaid, 


Two Gallons for $5-°° 


of Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon or one gal- 
lon each, in Myers’ Patent glass demijohns, 
packed in a plain box, and to prove FULTON 
is the best Whiskey, you need 


send no mone 


We ship on 30 days’ credit if you will have your mer- 
chant or bank guarantee the account. = 
Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon is shipped in plain 
meio, §=— HOXES, express charges prepaid, either 4 full quart bot- 4 tor$3 
tles for $3.00; 8 for $6.00, or 12 for $9.00. 8 tor 6. 
\ This offer is made to prove FULTON is Kentucky’s 12tor$ 9 
Great Whiskey, (acknowledged the best), and place 7 
it in your household before you make any outlay. 
FREE—Four miniature bottles of Selected Re- 
niu, 1 ore Stock Fulton gratis with either 2 gallons 
Demijohas in demijohns or 8 quart bottle orders accompanied 
with cash ; larger orders same ratio, 







































Plain $8, 








Gallons If not satisfied with goods, return, and if paid for 
all your money will be refunded by first mail, 
for A book, “‘A Fair Customer,” Mailed Free, fells of our product, 








Address ut U.S. Reg. Distillery No. 22, 6th Dist. Ky., and us 
$5. Myers & Company 


In Plain Box Warehouse No. 303 COVINGTON, KY. 


. <G Orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pare Utah, Washington and Wyoming, must call for either 20 full quart bottles, or 6 gallons in 
demijohas, ora cask, for $15. by freight prepaid. Write for express 
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—and a Postal gets It. I 
Guarantee to Keep your 


This Razor must 
Pay for Itself before 


You Pay me a Penny 








Blades Sharp Forever 
Without Charge. 
































ILL you let me send you a razor— 
without a cent deposit? 
Then I will keep it sharp and 4 
4 e- 
Ne 


24 Blades | 





keen for the rest of your life free. 

That’s my plan—my new plan of 
selling razors. 

No other razor maker in the world 
sells razors this way—because they 
can’t—their razor won’t stand it. Mine 
will—it’s the way it’s made. 

Now—I offer you the only razor inthe 
world that never takes a minute ot your time to 
sharpen—and yet is always sharp. 

I don’t say “Send me the price of the razor, 
and if, after you have tried it, you find that it 
isn't all I claim, I will send your money back.”’ 

Yot me. 

On a “money back” proposition you may feel 
that there was some chance of not getting your 
money back if you wanted it—I won’t let you feel 

that way about my razor. 
1 am the man you hold personally know my razor will satisfy 
responsible for every promise you—I show my confidence by just 
made in this advertisement. sending my razor to any reliable 
ERMA party without a penny down. 
P.C. aH N. Now, simply do this—Send me 
your name, occupation, home and business address— 

I'll take all the risk and send, prepaid, a Sterling Safety Razor 
with 24 blades by express, or a Sherman Old Style Interchange- 
able Razor with 12 blades. 

This latter is simply a regular old style with a small spring 
which permits taking out the dull blade and putting in a sharp one. 

You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than any other 
razor that I can afford to send one without any payment or deposit. 

When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the finest and 














easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 
Then the razor must t pay for itself—zhat’s my new plan. 
If the razor don’t do alll 


owe me nothing. 


times a week—at 15c a shave that’s 45c a week for shaving. 

So,1f you decide to keep the razor, alll ask you to pay me 
what you’d pay the barber—45c a week. 

Just send me at the end of each week what you’d have 
paid him for a few weeks until the razor is paid for. 

That way I made the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor doesn’t take any moremoney topay 
for itself than you would have to pay out of your own 
pocket for an ordinary razor. 

And I go even farther. 

I say to you, if after the 7 days free trial you do decide 
to keep the razor and let it pay for itself—then I will see 
to it that you have no, further razor expense ‘or life. 

, Because I agree to keep your blades sharp forever— 
ree. 

With any other safety razor you are always paying 
out money because you must keep on paying for new 
blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But the Sterling won't cost you a cent to keep sharp 
because— 

All you do is, send me 12 dull blades, at any time, with 
10 cents to cover postage. and I return them to you per- 
fectly sharp free of charge. 

That’s really “‘no honing and no stropping.”’ 

Did y oy ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
razor line ? 

It's this way—the reason I can make this offer is 
because there’s no razor in the world compared to mine. 

My steel is hardened by the Sherman process—my 
own invention. All other razor steelis “‘water dipped’ ‘i 
to harden—that is they cool the hot steel by dipping it in 
cold awater. 

This means cracked and blistered steel—blistered 
so fine the naked eye can’t tell it—resulting in an uneven 
tempered edge—sharp in places and dull in places, 








Say, then send it back at my ex- 
pense and you're out nothing for you’ve paid me nothing and you 


You see the average man should be shaved at least three 


is 


With my Sherman process I cool and harden the 
steel in two fluids that do away with all such dangers 
—so that my razor must hold an even edge. 

And mine is the only razor on the market thatis 
made of Sheffield steel—this is not a cold rolled steel. 

Cold rolled steel—such as other razor makers 
use—wiill not hold an edge to compare with Sheffield steel. 

Then, in other razors after the first grinding the blade 
goes direct to the honing and then is stropped and 
sent out. 

Not so with me. My blades go through two addil- 
tional grinding processes which insures that the edgeis 
Straight. 

So, because of my process and patent my blades are 
the best shaving blades in the world 

And because of all this Ican afford—and am glad— 
to send you the razor free without any deposit but your 
name and address. You can order right from this ad- 
vertisement—and you'll find the price as reasonable as 
the razorisgood. If that isn’t so send my razor back. 

Now—write me today, stating whether you wish the 
Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me send you 
the razor. State whether you wish to cut close or 
medium, and whether beard is wiry or fine. Don’t send 
me any money—only a postal. 

Remember the razor is yours fora week free— Then 
either keep it and letit pay for itself with the guarantee 
that I must keep the blades sharp forever—free—or re- 
turn it to P. C. Sherman, Pres., Box 37B, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 
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rLEARN to EARN\|\=C URI OoS= 


7 4 7 cs “If you would be good avoid” 
Big Salaries Paid to Engineers Burnt Leather 1906 Calendar. 
The man who earns a big salary gets it because a ee eee 

° WU, 
men: Lucky Indian Idol.—Good Luck Indian 


Charm, with History, FREE with each order 
received before December 20, 1905. 
_——_. 


Christmas Catalogue. 
pages, size 84x11 inches, contains 
over 1000 illustrations, picturing and 
describing Indian Baskets and Curios; 
Mexican Drawn Work and Filigree; 
Burnt, Carved and Painied Leather 
and Wood Novelties; Mounted Wild 
Animal Heads; Fur Rugs, Agate 
and Gold Stone Jewelry, Precious 
Stones, etc.,as well as 6 full page . 
color plates of Agate Specimens, Mineral Novelties, Wonder- 
ful Agate and Tigereye Charms, Indian Blankets, Souvenir 
Post Cards, freak feature Leather Mailing Novelties. This 
catalogue, gesting holiday giftssto be had nowhere 


Our courses in 


ENGINEERING 


are prepared to fit men for better positions, to 
teach them some line of work better than they 
can learn it in any other way outside of a resi- 
dent school. 

Our text-books are prepared under the per= 
sonal direction of experienced teachers and 
professors in the foremost technical schools te 
and each student is taught under the per- peg ly Sane tal oe ste ee Cane 
sonal supervision of members of the fac- Todian Idol ALWAYS ADDRESS, 

, ulty of a well-known resident engineering THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., 
school—Armour Institute of Technology. 815-819 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLO. 

















American School of Correspondence IT PAYS BIG 


a réness tte Motion Pictures 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Public With 


Bag roe gent NECE! SSARY as 




























CHICAGO “Business Guide” tells it. 
We far farnish ah Complete Outfits — Big ber 
For full --Municipal Engineering. rs,etc. Humorous dramas brimfu 
: -- P of fun, warel: history, religion, temperance 
ov apa Railroad Engineering. work and songs illustrated. One og re can doit. 
tion an pe As ghee in any locality for 
200-page = iydranlics. a man with a little monty te show in churches, 
--- Struc ete Peer school ged lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Bulletin ee ee Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
mark ‘X’ ~~ aeatee ry rie, ng. do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
op posite o-Ceniracters’ am and we'll fall you! ~All Catalogue free. 
course ...Cotton Course. 
course ana 7 opie Corres _| | AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
di 4 Course. 
. A an ---Knit Goods C: 
mMaliicou- eee! 
ery Manatee ae oer I Print My Own 
day to 
A BUN ccthaGinsdnisciinctivessibeabesnivatenend TD ctartenses Cards, circulars, etc., with a 
address. $5. Press. Small newspaper 
BIBI. i cccvcceccocccccccscevecesesecseses sbncccescsecosocoses press $18. Money saved. Money 
® making business anywhere. 
I icintintniteinedt cthedetbetineenisbebaantibiawetn.aten Typesetting easy by the print- 








ed instructions sent. Write to 
factory for illustrated catalog 
of presses, type, paper, etc. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 





Motion Pictures 
Machines and Films 
Stereopticons «.«Slides A STL CIANCY aad ENDURANCE. Not offered 0s [i 


an imitation but as a SUBSTITUTE for the real 
diamond. SOLID GOLD mountings only, latest 











For public entertainments, in designs. We have no agents. Price within 
reach of all. Let us tell you all about it in our 

theatres, halls, show tents, FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 

etc. Catalogue No. 21 free. THE HILL BROS CU. Box 517 Columbus, 0. 





American Ageuts Brazilian Mining Co. 








KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State St., Chicago, Ills. 


Learn BookKeePine Free 


Would you like to succeed in business, to obtain @ good paying 
Position; to secure an increasein salary? Would you possess the 
capacity that directs and-controls large business enterprises? If 
so, you should follow the example of Mr. Edw. Chapman, of No, 
606 So, sth St., Goshen, oe 7” 4 ae largely laceeaee d his salary 
aftertaking ourcourse. Ak ge of accounts increases your 

opportunities a hundred fold. "Our method excels allothers, You 
can learn os at home, without loss of time or money. We | 


guarantee it 
A GREAT BOOK FREE 


«How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper” is the 
title of an extensive treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It 
tells of the best system of accounts ever devised, and explains how 

ou can make more money and better your position in life, It is 
Just the book for beginners and experts alike, Toadvertise our 
System we will give away 5,000 copies absolutely free, withoutan: 
condition whatever, Simply aed oF oy name and address and 
seceive the book without cost, ress 


Commercial Gaimeaeninine Schools, 
89B, Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N. We 
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own 
api- 
apt of the Even 
she | years and have 


MEANS, IF YOU CAN. : 
+ @ 
read the kind advice that p « 
i+ 
his > 


— ~~ s . 
M. |aur AN EDUCATION, BY ALL } 
‘Journal : 
W. R. Hearst, Editor Evening Pf 
Dear Sir :—I have been @ constant reader | 
ing Journal for avout eight. 
; 
you give to others. I am a young man al 
eighteen. Five years ag° I left ae Bits ¢ 
school, baving become tired of. studying. e = 





hen Now I see. many of my friends who have! 
usr got an education and become doctors, law-| 





ee vers, civti engineers, ete., and have ened 


pes : té continue study- 
F mind and thould ike an - 
Sa san to fit myself for teacher or engineer or} + 


| somethin, tha would dl earn 
t 
opor- | & 


f tter Mving in the future. 
ae — fr rarions factories, with = pros-| 
ey ect of advancement and would like your ' . 


ehaif |? , 
» this subject. 

To ets J. &., NEW YORK: 
be} = RS ne eine i 

. INQ ATTENTION PAID TO COMMUNE|* 

a CATIONS UNSIGNED. | 


This letter from a young man to the editor of the 
New York Evening Journal. voices the need of thousands 
upon thousands just like him. Fortunately there IS a way for 
this man or any other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a comfortable, yes, 
even a luxurious living in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men that the International Correspondence 
Schools were founded 14 years ago. It was to give stich men every facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been invested in buildings, equipment 
and text books. It is to answer 
that vital question’ “‘How can I : 
earn a better living”’ that the a eee es a ee 























. 
: i Mace ; ’ International Correspondence Schools ' 
coupon here shown is provided. ‘ Bex 1199, SCHANTON, PA. : 
, Pl . lain, without furth bligati 
If you want to know how jou iow lean uality for a larger ealar inthe pea a 5 
can qualify to rise in a preferred ' tion before which I have marked X ‘ 
° ° . ' . ' 
line of work, without loss of time; : Stenographer Telephone Engineer] ; 
. . . ver ome: r y = 
without leaving home; without ' Show Card Writer Mochen Enaineee i ¢ 
° Window Trimmer Surveyor 
worrying about the cost, mark on : Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineer] | 
. ustrator ivwiE meer ' 
the coupon the occupation you pre- ' Chemist sean Contractor] | 
: t t. tect 
fer and mail ittothe I.C.S. In ‘ Electrician aA Structural Engineer] , 
return they will show you how ' line ya eae 
thousands just like you have been : ’ 
helped to succeed and how you, _— ; 
too, can become just as much ofa , Street and No ‘ 
success as you desire. EEE ‘ 
' ‘ 


No Text Books to Buy. 
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Have already cut out the following coupon. 





you want an income of from 
cou + proup tly. You take gers A 
not thoroughly convinced that this is 
your life to secure a steady, permanent 








Please reserv: 
information; if I nak full 
will prove ENORMOUSLY pro 
per month until fully paid. 





Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


table, I will p 
Ne more than ive shares reserve 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 704 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If you-have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do so at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be too late. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certificate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world. Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot afford to miss it. Kvery reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 


$1,000.00 A YEAR 


ys oy “Of any kind. 
one of the GREATEST POPPE 
income. 0} 

no obligation to make any payments whatever, 


NOTE—Write name plainly so that no mistake will be made in ‘filling ‘out certificate. 


Shares for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
“gonvinced that. it is as enterprise of the soundest character and 
y for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 















AS LONG AS 
YOU LIVE. 


© $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 
If upon Sanne on ou are 

PRTUNITIES of 
as you live, oa are under 
but send in coupon at once, 





as long 
so don’t delay, 















for any one person. 














BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! 








An e'egant Souvenir Photograph Album containing a number of 
very interesting views will be sent free to all returning this coupon. 









sooo Policy pays 


side line. 


SALESMEN: 
RHEUMATISM 


THROUCH THE FEET 


Every Drop of Blood in the Body Reached 
and Purified Through the Foot 
Capillaries by New Discovery. 


The Makers Want Everyone to Try 
A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


If you have rheumatism we want you to try the 
famous Magic Foot Drafts at our expense. They’re 
curing all ages and conditions—after doctors and 
baths have failed, without a spoonful of medicine. 
We believe they’ll cure you. Send us your name, 

(Rae 4 _ and we’ll send you the 
rte | Drafts by return mail, 

, { prepaid. Try them, then 
{ -f you are satisfied, send 
7g us the price, One Dollar. 
If not, simply say so, and 
they cost you nothing’ whatever. We have been 
sending these Drafts ‘‘pay when satisfied’”’ for 
many months now, and you can see for yourself 
that we couldn’t keep this up if the Drafts didn’t 
cure. The fact is they do cure, no matter how 
many doctors have failed, because they apply a 
new scientific principle (fully explained and illus- 
trated in our booklet) and that’s why we are glad 
to send them on approval. Will you try them? 
Just send your address to Magic Foot Draft Co., 
1184 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write today, 





a 
\ 









WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


$5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. 
herd seal wallet given free with each policy. 


Cost $2.00 a year. Handsome 


Good salesmen earning $100 a week, Excellent 


Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, St. Louis. 


DIAMOND HAND BOOKS | 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L.W. Sheldon 


Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, Grace Shirley 


Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
Shirley 

Guide to Etiquette, L. W.Sheldon 

Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen 


Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt L.. Standish 


National Dream Book, Mme 
Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 
The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. D 

U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised , Prof. Donovan 


Claire Rougemont 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
NEW YORK 


79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, - 





ITS CONSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. 


Climates wear out Smokes, Sprays, “Cures,” *‘Remedies” and 
“Specifics” only relieve symptoms, whereas our constitutional 
treatment removes all CAUSES of Asthma and Hay Fever from 
the blood and nervous system so that nothing can bring back at- 
tacks, not even cold, heat, dust, exertion, smoke, odors or exposure. 
Our patients enjoy life without the slightest return of symptoms. 
Appetite improved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened, general 
health restored. If you are indifferent or skeptical it is because you 
do not know that since 1883 we have treated over 60,000 Asthma and 
Hay Fever sufferers. No matter how wealthy or influential you 
are, you will probably not get complete relief and permanent free- 
dom except through our method of treatment. Doubt and deny 
this all you please, the facts remain unchanged. 


FRE BOOK V, explaining our methods with reports 


of many interesting cases. Addre: 


|r. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


Vinol is superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 

Because, without a drop of oil or disagreeable feature, it contains all the 
medicinal elements of cod liver oil, actually taken from the fresh cods’ livers. 

By our process the oil, having no value either as a medicine or food, is 
separated from the medicinal elements and thrown away. 

Unlike old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions, Vinol is deliciously palat- 
able, agreeable to the weakest stomach, and therefore unequaled as a body builder 
and strength creator for old pecple, puny children, weak, run-down men and 
women, after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases. 

Vinol is not a patent medicine. Everything it contains is named on the label. 





| sola on the Guarantee Plan at THE leading drug store in every city and town in the United States | 





Also NEW YORK: Riker’s Drug Stores. Sixth Ave.and 23d St.; cor. Broadway and%h. Hegeman & Co. 200and 
205 Broadway ; 200 W. 125th ; 1917 Amsterdam Ave.; 2885 Third Ave. Kinsman’s Drug Stores. 601 Eighth Ave.; 125th 
St. and Eighth Ave. J. Jungmann. 1020 Third Ave. ; 428 Columbus Ave. { 1 East 42d St. Bolton Drug Co. (Brooklyn.) 
BOSTON: Jaynes & Co. 50 Washington St. cor. Hanover; 877 Washington St. cor. Common; 143 and 129 Summer St. 
PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans. 1106 Chestnut; 17th and Chestnut; 1012 Market; 8th and Arch ; 2330 North Front. 
CHICAGO: The Public Drug Co. 150 State St. CINCINNATI: Dow’s Drug Stores. 
ST. LOUIS: Wolff Wilson Drug Co. PITTSBURG: May’s Drug Store. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Henry Huder. CLEVELAND: Marshall’s Drug Stores. 
DETROIT: Central Drug Co. SAN FRANCISCO: Owl Drug Co. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinol given to one druggist in a place. Look for Vinol agency where you live —if there is none, write us. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
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THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 





FOR ALCOHOLISM 


No Suffering. 


No Injections. 


No Detention from Business 


NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS 
ALCOHOLIC CRAVING OVERCOME IN FORTY-EICHT HOURS 
ALL DRUC ADDICTIONS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
Indorsed by Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905, and by 
Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World 
“I have carefully watched the cases which, during these past few months, 


Lady HENRY SOMERSET 


or LONDON, ENGLAND, 
WRITES: 


passed under his care, and I am quite prepared to state that Dr. Oppenheimer has 
accomplished what he undertook to carry out. I frankly own that at first I was 
sceptical as to what the result would be. I had seen so many failures, and had 
hitherto little faith in such remedies; but from the first Dr. Oppenheimer main- 
tained that what he would undertake to do was to kill the urgent desire and crav- 


ing which a patient might have for stimulants, and that he would restore him to 


health.” 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 


For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer Treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


Oppenheimer Institute 


159 West 34th Street, 


(G) ADDRESS... 











1877. No New Discovery 1905. 


Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 


Without the Use of the Knife. 





. . 
The Berkshire Hills 
oa 
Sanatorium. 

The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 








New York City 











Z” Self and Sex 


AMaw 













The information in these books will 
insure marital happiness and save man- 
kind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only complete series of books 
ublished on delicate subjects. Written 
im a manner understood by every person 
and information given which should not 
be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Entasended by medical authorities 
everywhere. 
Four books to boys and men: “Young Boy,” “ Young Man,” 
“Young Husban “Man of Forty-lve” 
Feur books to girls nm: * Young Girl,” “Young 
Wom “Youn: “Woman of Forty-five.” 
ithe of contents 


free. 
tle Bidg Philadeiphia Pa 





d wome 
Wife,” 


$1 ‘2 copy each, post free. 
| Vir PublishingCo 861 LandT 











97 
“‘Feminology 

Complete table of contents and 

sample pages sent FREE. 

A plainly told, scientific book about 
woman, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing, intensely interesting and valu- 
able works ever written. It tells 
woman the vital thing she must 
know about maidenhood and 
motherhood, 204 is especially in- 
teresting to parents. It treats of 
marriage, parental inheritance, 
physical culture, care of babies, 
common sense treatment of female 
diseases, diet, nursing, children's 
diseases and their care, personal 
beauty ; giving information that isall 
important to health and happiness. 
Has 700 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and 26 colored plates. 

CHICAGO, May 2, 1902. “If some ofthe information contained in 
“Feminology" were more widely and ti.nely known and heeded, endless 
and needless miseries might be avoided.""—Chicago Tribune. 

Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this wonderful book contains. 


Cc. L. Dressier & Co-, 2204 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Culture 


Hair 


You can tell by a few minutes’ use of 
the Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is pos- 
sible for you to cultivate a growth of hair 
by our process, and we will send you the 
apparatus to make the experiment without 
expense on your part. If the Evans Vacuum 
Cap gives the scalp a pleasant, tingling 
sensation and produces a healthy glow, 
then the normal condition of the scalp can 
be restored, and a three or four minutes’ 
use of the Cap each day thereafter will, 
within a reasonable time develop a natural 
and permanent growth of hair. If, how- 
ever, the scalp remains white and lifeless 
after the Cap is removed, there would be 
no use to give the appliance a further trial. 
The hair cannot be made to grow in such 
cases. The Appliance is placed on trial 
and under a guarantee issued by the 
Jefferson Bank, of Saint Louis, and any 
bank or banker who has made investigation 
will testify to the validity of this guarantee. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by pre- 
paid express and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue, and the Jefferson Bank of Saint Louis 
will give you a certificate agreeing to return to 
you the price of the Cap if you do not cultivate 
a sufficient growth of hair within the trial period 
to convince you of the effectiveness of this method. 
The Bank will also specify that you are to be the 
judve as to the benefits derived. The deposit is made 
with the Bank subject to your own order, and 
simply implies that the invention is not being 
ordered through curiosity, but that it will be used, 
and that is all we ask. We have no agents, and 
no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or 
receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap. The 
Cap is sold under the Bank’s Guarantee and 
all money is sent direct to the Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page illustrated book will be sent on request, postage prepaid in full 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 1101 Futterton Bidg., St. Louis 


| 
| 








THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF SKIN DISEASES 


is based upon the use of a power- 
ful antiseptic that, while destroy- 
ing both the germs and the morbid 
element which cause the disease, 
does not injure or impair the 
healthy tissue. 

Experiments made by bacteri- 
ologists have proven that 


ydrozone 


in “which the only healing 
agent is Nascent Oxygen (near to 
the condition of Ozone), fulfills 
these requirements, and that it 
may be applied externally or ta- 
ken internally with perfect safety. 


For over fourteen years HYDROZONE 
has been indorsed and successfully used 
by the foremost physicians. Js estab- 
lished reputation is so high that simi- 
lar names have been given to con- 
cocttons containing only water, oil of 
vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert im- 
purities. he label on every bottle of 
Hydrozone bears my signature: 





———— 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts ct 
Manufactures de Paris, France.” 


HYDROZONE is sold by leading druggists. 
On receipt of attached coupon, properly filled 
out, you will be sent a 


Free Trial Bottle 


containing sufficient Hydrozone 
to demonstrate to you its healing 









Coupon . 


j A r 1 , 
properties. Mail the coupon, geod omy 
naming your druggist, to ec. 5, ’05 


57 Prince St., New York City. 


Requests unaccompa- 
nied by coupon will 
be ignored. Only 
one free trial 
bottle to 
each fa- 
mily. 


CHARLES MARCHAND, rc Write Legibly. 















Cit y.cececceresereesecsercessssoes State...cererserees 
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e ESTABLISHED 1875. 
b2aNbasled at A 1 


efeser exes ene | DAUG m0 LIQUOR HABITS 


'O CONVINCE DOUBTERS THAT the 

Fischer Bunion Protector 

gives instant and permanent relief fragabunion 
torture, we will send a protector 


Free 
On Ten Days’ Trial 


To Every Sufferer. 
Just send size of shoe, whether right or left, 
and your name and address. 
Wear the protector ten days---it 
satisfactory send us fifty cents. 
lf not, return the protector. 
The Fischer Bunion 
Protector enables one 
with bunions or enlarged joints 
to wear an unstretched shoo 
without inconvenience. 





The protector is aneat little ~ 
soft-leather appliance that 


goes over the stocking, inside > 

the same size shoe that one ‘ THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
would wear without a bunion, =* Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds. Easily 
and is guaranteed fully. reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured. 
° No restraint, Rates reasonable, Cure guaranteed, 
Fischer Mfg. Co., HOME If it is not convenient to take treatment 
384Scott St. ‘ 3 TREATMENT at the Sanatorium, write us for our Home 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, ? * Remedy that has cured thousands who 
’ 5: could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 
comes under the direct personal supervision and cgre of our Physicians. 





Write for our booklet of testimonials and tull information. 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 


Learn the Truth 


you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is Bs.23 by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


SEXOLO GY ieee 


Contains the following in one volume— 
a Young Man Should Have. a Young Woman Should Have. 
a Young Husband Should Have. a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge | Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 








a Father Should Have. 
a Father Should Impart to His Son. a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 
By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 Table of contents mailed free 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 85, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














YOUR EYES CAN BE CURED 


Henry Lemoin, Fire Marshal, Grand Rapids, Mich., writes: “I want to 
express our gratitude of your wonderful success in treating the eyes of our 
daughter. You have left nothing undone to contribute to her happiness, con- 
tentment and complete restoration of her eyesight.” At your own home, the 


Madison Absorption Method 


will do the same for you if your eyes are affected with any trouble whatever. 
If you see spots or strings, heware of delay, for delay means blindness. 
Cross eyes straightened without the knife by a new method which never fails, 
Write for my 80 page book on the eye which will be sent FREE. A postal will do--Write today. 


P. C. MADISON, M. D., Suite 206, 80 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Hair Book Free! 


Hair 
Goods 
postpaid 
on approval. 
Pay if ha 














This beautiful booklet, compiled 
from the best known authorities, is 
free to every reader of AINSLEE’S 
who writes for it at once. It tells 
how to preserve the natural 
beauty of the hair, how 
to regain this beauty if it 
has been lost, and how 
anyone may acquire it. 
This book also catalogs our ex- 
tensive line of 


FINEST 
HAIR GOODS 


satisfied. 








FRopyce > r 
. ® Chiep ? . 
/Lowest Prices 

f These switches are extra short stem, made 
7 of splendid quality s.le ted human hair, 
and to match any ordinary shade. 





2o0z.,22in., - . . $1.50 
2% oz., 24 in., . . . + 2.25 
3% o2., 26in., = 4.00 


Lightweight Wavy Switch - ° 2 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 22 in. 
long, natural wavy - . 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour . + 2.50 
Finest Wigs - . $15.00 to 50.00 
Send sample of your hair and describe article you 
want. We will send prepaid on approval. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit the 
amount. If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more expensive; write for 
estimate. Get our FREE BOOK. Write to-day. 
Dressmaker and Milliner Agents Wante«. 
PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 1511 182 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail-Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


HAIR GOODS 














PERFECT FOR LADIES | 

& FITTING WIGS & GENTLEMEN. | 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 

val $3.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. | 


Illustrated Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 11 
70 State Street, Chicago 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


removed by the new principle De Miracle. Don't waste time experi- 
menting with electrolysis, X-ray and depilatories. These are offered 
you on the BARE WORD of the operators and manufacturers. De 
Miracle is not. It is the only method which is indorsed by physicians, 
surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals and prominent magazines. 

e MIRACLE mailed, sealed in plain wrapper, for $1.00. 
Booklet free, in plain sealed envelope. 


\_De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1910 Park Ave., N.Y. 
- ‘Thig BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. FREE 


Send only alock of your hair, and we will 
mail a 2%-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
value, remit $1.50 in ro days, or secure 3 or- 
ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
shades a little more. Send sample for estimate. 
Enclose sc. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Emporium, 668-17 Quincey St. 
Chicago, LL. 





































Mrs. POTTER’S WALNUT JUICE 


even experts cannot detect it. 
anything but hair. 
use. 


Does not rub or wash off 






The shade may be made lighter or darker to suit each individuality. 
Does not make hair conspicuous. 
Enough to last one year for $1.00, at drug stores or by mail, prepaid, in plain sealed wrapper. 
ed without argument if not satisfactory. Trial ‘05c., enough for thorough test. 





Ready-Made Clothes 


/f you are ready to spend $6.00 to $25.00 for a 
skirt, or $15.00 to $40.00 for a suit, don’t send 
your order toa “ready-made” factory—but write 
tous. Tell us about what you want. Let us 
prove to you that WE can give you a TA/LOR- 
MADE garment that is better value for your 
money. 


We are Tailors for Ladies. Every garment we 
make is cut to our customer’s individual measure. 
It is designed and finished, not in ‘* ready-made ”’ 
style, but in fine custom-tailor style, with the same 
care we give to our city patrons. 

Our values are better than any factory catalogue 
can give you. We want to prove this to you. 

Though these garments are made to your measure, 
we refund every cent of your money if you are not 
absolutely satisfied with fit, value, and with every 

etail. There are no “‘ extra’’ charges of any kind. 

We send you our Book of Styles absolutely free— 
styles that cost thousands of dollars to design and 
produce. 

We give you, free, better samples than any “ ready-made" 
house can give. Our cloths are tailor quality, not factory 
quality. 

We do give you an absolute fit, better style, better quality, 
better workmanship, better finish, better value. But the only 
way to prove it is to send your measure. 

Order us to make cne garment (subject to instant return 

+ and full refund of your money) and, before you decide to keep 
it, compare it with the best “ready-made " you can get for 
that price. Let us tell you more about it. Don’t take any 
** ready-made" until you hear from us. 


The Handsome Book of Styles and the 
Samples Cost You Nothing. 
Write to us to-day. 


MANHATTAN GARMENT CO. 
TAILORS FOR LADIES 
12 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
; ; « We want a representative 
To Businesslike ladies : TS oir city We furnish 
Fashion Plates, names of possible customers, and adv orteing 
matter absolutely free to you. Mention your references an 
we will send you a Lucrative Offer—if the position is not 
filled in the meantime. Write at once. 











ideale 
a —_——— angilit nneindees a 
DON’T SHOUT! 
ergs 
*“’'Tihe Morley’ 
makes low sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear— 
invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness and 


head noises. There are but few cases of 
deainess that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. 72, 


34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 










stains gray, bleached, faded and patchy hair or beard a 
beautiful modest brown, so natural in appearance that 
Does not color sealp or 
Best remedy for Bleached Hair. Easy to 
Money refund- 
MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT, 

@ Groton Bidg., me CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Thats what I 


| whiskey!” 





$4. a gallon for $3. 

—to tempt you/ . 
A fine, rye whiskey, 10 years 
old and absolutely pure. 
Sold direct to the consumer 
at the Wholesale price—$3. 
a gallon in one gallon demi- 
johns, or $3.10 for four full 

uart bottles, 

Ii delivery charges prepaid, 
and a beautiful cut-glass goblet 
FREE with each order. 
Orders from Rocky Mountains 
or Pacific Coast States must be 
on the basis of 4 quarts for $4, 
or 5 gallons for $15. 

Absolute purity and satisface 
tion guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 

Donoghue Importing Co. 
253 Main St. Rochester, N. Y, 
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OIF YOU ARE NOT PARTICULAR 


about what kind of cigarettes you smoke, our 
method of doing business will not interest you. 
But, if you appreciate a cigarette of TONE, 
QUALITY and INDiVIDUALITY, you will 
be glad to know about our MADE TO ORDER 
cigarette business. Our BOOKLET, which is 
, tells all about it. Sam- 
ples (UNMARKED) 


twenty-five cents. 


Special offer: 100 GOOD 
Turkish or Egyptian Cigar- 
ettes, marked with your initials, 
name orf monogram, packed 
attractively for $2.00. 


PINKUS 
BROTHERS 


Dept. 12 
56 New Street 





‘THE best guesser often makes the poorest 
cocktail—because the proper mixing of 
the various liquors always has him guessing. 
CLUB COCKTAILS, the original bottled 
cocktail, are made after a scientific formula: 
the choicest of old liquors are blended in per- 
fect proportions. CLUB COCKTAILS is 
the only brand subjected to ageing before 
being bottled. Specify CLUB if you want 
the original and best. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

Hartford New York London 
AMRIT 2 SOLES 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 






















BLY TCERDLE. 
The Shoe Polish / Quality 


Why not buy the best when it costs no more? Glvcerole 
has been recognized as the highest standard of quality in 
shoe polish for over thirty years. It not only gives you 
the polish which conforms to fashion and good taste but 
preserves the leather and will not soil the clothes. At good 
dealers, only 25c. a package. If unable to find it, send us 
35c. for a package, expressage prepaid. 

Until January 1st we will give, absolutely free, two 
packages of Glycerole Foot Relief with every package of 
Glycerole polish. This is the best powder for tired, sore 
or swollen feet. If you do not find it in the package you 
buy at your dealer's, just send us a portion of the label 
and we will send youa generous trial supply free. _It will 
be an agreeable surprise. 


RESTORFF & BETTMANN, Manufacturers 
Department G, 35-37 Bond Street, New York City § 





Mens Shoes 


for 


All Shoes 





XMAS Toy Electric Railways, $3to . . . $60.00 
TREE Passenger and Freight Trains, $5to 50.00 
LIGHTS Electric Books, 10c.to . ... . 00 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c.to. . §.00 | 
WITH Battery Table Lamps, $3to . . . 10.00 | 

Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to. 6.00 

Lanterns and Pocket Lights, 75c. to 3.00 

Battery Motors and Fans, $1to. . 12.00 

Electric Door Bells complete, 75c. to 1.50 

Telephones complete, $2.50 and §.95 

Telegraph Outfits complete, $1.75 to 2.50 

$8.00 Medical Batteries. . .. . 3.95 

$12 Electric Belt and Suspensory . 2.50 

Dynamos and Motors, $Ilto . - 1000.00 

Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to . 1400.00 





We undersell all, Cat, free. Want Agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 





French Calf Button 
Boot, Medium Wide 
Flat Toe, Winter 
Weight Sole. 


A boot for level- headed men — one 

that strikes the " golden mean"'—-solid, 

but ry clumsy —stylish, but not dan- 
ed. 


Built on fine lines for conservative peo- 
ple, with an art a custom shoemaker 
would envy. 


Style Book shows "a fit for every 
foot." Send for it. 


Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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ience, 


THE 


Owners of Original Patents 


EASY TO READ BY--EASY TO MANAGE. 


The 100-Candle power gas lamp; makes and 
burns its own gas. 
for every purpose. More brilliant and powerful 
than electricity or acetylene,and being port- 
able may be carried about to suit your conven- 
Every lamp warranted. 

NO DIRT—NO GREASE—NO ODOR. 
BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 





Made in over 100 styles, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


271 E. 5th St.. CANTON, OHIO, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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WHEN 


m JIU-JITSU 


YOU 


What would you do if attacked by a thug at close 
quarters? You never know when you may meet with 
such an attack 

This is only one reason why every man and woman 
should know Jiu-Jitsu, especially women. With Jiu-Jitsu 
strength andi size count for naught. It enables a little 
woman to overthrow a big, powerful man. It therefore 
affords sure protection from attack by thieves and thugs. 

You do not have to be strong to win with Jiu-Jitsu. 

Nor do you have to practice much to excel at it, but if 
you care to practice this perfect form of exercise, it will 
develop great strength more quickly than any other 
thethod of exercise known. It also teaches quickness, 
lightness, agility and grace of movement. 


A Free Lesson From the Greatest Master 

To prove how easy it is to master the secrets of this 
fascinating art, in your own home, without apparatus: of 
any kind, and to show you the difference between the 
real Jiu-Jitsu and the imitations that are being adver- 
tised, Mr. Y. K Yabe, formerly Director of the Ten-Shin 
Ryu School of Jiu-Jitsu in Japan, will send to anyone 
writing for it a complete lesson in real Jiu-Jitsu free of all 
charge. ee 








What the Real Jiu-Jitsu Is 

The art of Jiu-Jitsu as taught by Mr. Yabe is the 
method of physical training, and the system of offence 
and defence, used by the Imperial Japanese soldiers for 
thousands of years. Much of the efficiency of this method 
is due to a number of simpie but easy tricks, by which 
an assailant can be overcome 

Until recently it has been a crime of high treason for 
anyone to disclose these secrets outside of the Imperial 
Schools, but Mr. Yabe secured permission from the 
Mikado to teach these arts in the United States 

If you wish to learn the art of self-defence ; if you wish 
to know the tricks and secrets which will enable you to 
ovetcome any one; if you wish to know the system 
which has made the Japanese the hardiest, strongest, 
bravest and toughest people in the world, not withstand- 
ing their small size ;_ if you wish to enjoy perfect health 
and to indulge in fascinating exercises that make you 
strong and vigorous,—write to-day for Mr. Yabe's free 
lesson, and full particulars of the art of Jiu-Jitsu 


VABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
89 B, Wisner Building. Rochester. N. ¥. 








You can’t afford to waste your 
brain energy with annoying rou- 
tine—lost correspondence—con- 
fused records and accounts. That’s 
mere carpenter work. Make your 
system take care of it. Use your 
own gray matter for the real cre- 
ative—the business building—the 
architect work. Put the letter- 
hunting—the record-keeping—the 
business routine—the business 
detail on Multi-Cabinet Systems. 


Multi-Cabinet Systems are not so many 
pounds of senseless oak and card stock. 
Each individual cabinet represents so much 
brain—so much -— business experience —so 
many labor saving schemes and economies 
— moulded into cabinet form. They are 
mechanical business assistants; automatic 
private secretaries that take care of all the 
business detail—handle the correspond- 
ence—keep the records—and relieve 
you of the petty matters that interfere 
with brain work. 


But our book describes not find in these 47 
| these systems better systems one that meets 
than we can—tells of your own needs exactly 
47 simple, economical —we get up a special 
time and labor saving one for you. But first 
methods of handling de- _let us send you the book 
| tail, systems, for every describing this com- 
department of yourbusi- _ plete line of ‘‘ grow-as- 





j 
| ness — adver- 


tising—selling oom 
| —credits—and 0” BUSINESS MEN 
factory work, 
| And if you do 


Representatives in 
90 Cities 


you grow’ 
Multi- Cabinet 
Business Sys- 
tems. 








Factories : 
Muskegon, Mich. 7 
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Plush Pillow 


—Top Free— 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, ete., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's 
sketch of Julia a ee Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
Jefferson, ready for 

burning. Choice of \ PYROGRAPHY 
old gold, tan or 4 

light green 
plush. Size, 
17x17inches. 













The newest 

idea in 
Pillow 

; Art. 





\ 
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Our $2.50 $ 
Special Offer ,07,8259, $1.65 

For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send itC. 
Oo. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price, When cash accompanies order we include, free, our 
84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 26c.), the most 
complete pyrography handbook published- 

Write today for 72-page catalogue, No, A655, in colors, and 
24-page supplement No. Ab66, FREE, Illustrates 1500 Gibson 

PA DE and other designs stamped on articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 









aR " 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 








CHRISTMAS SPOON 
Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
Cut is two-thirds of the actual 
size, 




















Gold 
Bowl. Sent by mail 
in pretty box, on receipt of 
25 cents in coin or stamps. {Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.] 
A dainty Christmas Gift. Fine Catalog of 
Bumerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths 

268 Temple St., Portland, Maine 











_- UR offer is open to all 
1 KT. QUALITY-A-1 merchants with good ratin 
$160, and also to individua 
holding responsible positions. To such we 


will send Diamond Ring like cut, C. O. D. 

, subject to examination. Balance may be 
paid in 30 days, 3% off; 60 days, 2% off, or 
in 90 days net. Our Catalog No, T218 will 
interest you. Send for it. 

R. CHESTER FROST & CO. 
215 (T218) STATE ST. 

ESTABLISHED 1881 CHICAGO 











ED.PINAUDS 


EAU DE QUININE 
DENTIFRICE 
PERFUME 


Number 1—Make yourself more attractive, 
beautify your hair, give it more life, 
cleanse your scalp from dandruff. We 
send more than enough ED. PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC for 3 
applications—FREE. 

Number 2—Send for the latest fashionable 
perfume. We will send vou a little bottle 
of ED. PINAUD’S PERFUME—the 
most famous in the world—FREE. 

Number 3—Try the most exquisite denti- 
frice known. ED. PINAUD’S ELIXIR 
DENTIFRICE contains only the most 
healthful and beneficial ingredients. It 
whitens and preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 

These Three trial bottles will prove our 
claims and please you. FREE. 

Send toc. stamps or silver to pay post- 
age and packing. Write Today. 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices : 
ED. PINAUD Bidg., Room 106, N. Y. City. 








GLOGAU’S 
ALCOHOL-GAS STOV 


i $1. Express Paid. ™ 


Can do everything and more thana 


gas stove does. Indispensable 
Pp for nursery, sick-room, camping, 
) shaving; curling or flat iron; for 





tourists, boarders, light housekeep- 
ing, or wherever gas is not 
available or desirable. Va- 
porizes alcohol into gas, increasing 
its efliciency S times. Weighs but80z. Consumes but 
2 cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. Will boil quart of 
water ing minutes. Smokeless and odorless. Uses either wood 
or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. Safe; will 
sustain weight of 100 lbs. Extinguishes instantly (blows out like a 
candle). Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL 
PLATED. Sent anywhere, Express paid, $1 Beware of 
dangerous imitations, Genuine is stamped with OUR NAME. 
Agents wanted. 


Clogau & Co., 306 Dickey Building, Chicago 
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A YEAR REALESTATE BUSINESS. 


No other business produces the profits that are made every 
yout in the Real Estate Business. We want to teach you a 

usiness in which you can make a large income without 
capital. We will ae pon the Real Estate (also Gen- 
eral Brokerage and Insurance) Business, its principles 
and practices, thoroughly, technically, in a few weeks. with- 
out interfering with your present employment. Notice the 
phenomenal growth of the real estate business. The news- 
— and magazines indicate the tremendous opportunities 
offered those who know how to grasp them. fe appoint 
our graduates members of one of the largest co-operative 
companies in America ; list their properties ; help them to 
Secure customers ; co-operate with and assist them to a 

tick success. Choice real estate and investments in all sec- 
tions listed with our graduates. Don't spend the best days 
of your life working for others, when you can make an in- 
dependent fortune tor yourself. We assist in establishing 
you in business or to profitable employment. We are the 
originators of this plan of instruction, as our long adver- 
tising che gn shows. Hundreds endorse our institution. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET. It will interest you. 


H. W. CROSS, 137 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO. 











MY FREE BOOK 


Is called “How Money Grows” and tells: How 
to tell a good investment; lew to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
not failto own acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
any investment but full to the brim with information that 
everyone should possess before theyinvest adollar. Ask 
for it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 107 North American Bidg., Philada, 


o starts and runs 

‘Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE M’F’G CO.. 
94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U. S. A. 





















Write 
to-day. 


tae Whitman 


















Cyclopedia, 
of 
DRAWING 


New, enlarged edition, 
Two VOLUMES 


Bound in Half Leather, 1200 pages, 
1500 


PNA 
PLULA 
of (size 8x10 ins.) fully indexed; 





ee i plates, engravings, etc. 

\WING 

ee FOR EXAM- 
ot FREE tine 


Both books sent on five days 
approval, express prepaid. If 
Satisfactory send $1 and $1 per 
month for six months. Other- 
wise, notify us and we'll trans- 
fer the books absolutely free. 

NOT GOOD AFTER DEC. 1 
BRIEF LIST OF SUBJECTS 
Freehand Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shades and Shadows 
endering in Pen and Ink 
‘erspective Drawing 
Architectaral Drawing 
Rendering in Wash and Color 
Water Color Hints for Draftemen 

Working Drawings 

Machine Design 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 

Tinsmithing 

Practical Problems in Mensaration 
American School of Correspondence 

CHICAGO. ILL. 

Mention Ainslees Mag. —mmmmt 




















“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE contains 160 pages of read- 
ing matter, all the stories in this magazine of fiction 
being contributed by authors of wide reputation.”— 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 


AINSLEE’s has arrived with ‘one of the neatest of 
Among the contributors are David 
Holman 


illustrated covers. 
Graham Phillips; Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
F. Day.—Advance, Chicago. 





“Riding Comfort’ for horse and man 











Special Saddies Built for Individual Re- to 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue free, $65 
containing everything from ‘‘Saddle to Spur.”’ « 
The Mehibach Saddle Co., 106 N Chambers St., N. Y. City 
Successors to the WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


FRE TRIAL FOR 


15 DAYS 
——— 
Parisian Massage Cream gives a full, clear 
soft skin and a healthy, beautiful com- 
plexion. Removes wrinkles and blemishes. 


Parisian Massage Cream 

Opens and feeds the pores naturally. It 

e@ontains no grease. Send 10c to pay post- 

@gp and receive 15 days’ supply FREE. 
THE VICHONA COMPANY 

24 Main Street Zanesville, Ohio 
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DR. 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hut- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 

72 and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


CLPEAMALL, Wo DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 253 N. Main St, South Bend, Ind. 
= _ ag 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








A $1 BOOK 


ON MONEY MATTERS 


FREE 


Our new book will be of great in- 
terest to you if you want to profitably 
and safely invest $10 to $100 or more. 

The book will cost you nothing but a 
postal card. 

A Covina, Calif., client says: ‘‘Your book con- 
tains a full dollar’s worth of pointers I believe I 
should have been hundreds of dollars ahead if | 
had had it before.” 

A Johnstown, Pa., client says: ‘‘Your book is 
really an eye-opener on money matters.” 

The president of a big Boston corporation says: 

**Your book struck me as being by far ahead of 
anything I had ever seen.” 

A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: ‘‘Had | had 
your book several years ago | might have been 
spared the humiliation of losing my savings of 
years.” 

Every reader of AinsLee’s should send for this 
book. 

The following are a few of the many subjects 
covered: 

(1) How you can surely make a lot of money through good 
investments even if you start with as little as one dollar or a 
few dollars a month. 

(2) How to double your money in six months. 

(3) How safe, non-speculative business enterprises earn 100% 
to 300%. (This is not a careless statement. The book con- 
tains nothing but proven facts—lots of them—surprising facts.) 

(4) How a bit of business advice was worth fifty thousand 
dollars. This advice, included in our book, applies to you no 
matter how little money you age earning 

(5) How and where to get reliable information about any 
investment. 

(6) Some names, facts, and figures of special interest to 
every one who has any money on deposit in any 
bank. 

(7) The real secrets of success; monthly dividends; 
listed and unlisted stocks, etc. 

This copyrighted book is not like any other book 
ever published although others are advertised in a 
similar way. It is not an advertisement of any 
investment. It is entitled: ‘‘The Wells & Corbin 
Guide for Investors.” Send us a_ postal saying, 
simply: ‘Send guide for investors.” You will re- 
ceive the book, by return mail, free 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2291 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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. Every time you press a key and 
\print a letter on a typewriter, you 
use from 2 to 8 ounces of force. 

Every time you return the car- 
riage to begin a new line, you use 
from 1 pound to 4 pounds of force. 

40 letters a day averaging 26 
lines, 50 characters to a line means 
from 7540 Ibs., to 30160 Ibs. of 
force expended. 

No wonder Typewriters wear out 
and operators get tired. 

The lowest figures above re- 
present the Fox Typewriter, the 
others, practically every other Type- 
writer than the Fox. 

The heavy tension of these other 
Typewriters is ‘necessary in order 
to operate the machine. 

THAT’S WHY Fox Typewriters 
outlast all others. 

THAT’S WHY Fox operators do 
more work. 


Let us send you one at our expense 


sO you can prove these statements. 
At least send for our catalogue. 





Fox Typewriter Co. 


130 North Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Columbia 
THE ONLY TYPEWRITER 








That has all the WORK in sight all the time 
That is made with both ‘‘Duplicate’’ or Shift-key 


Keyboards 

That Will write a letter, Inboice, Postcard, with 
equal facility 

That Will manifold and cut Stencils in correct 
alignment 

That will address 350 Eribelopes per hour 

That will do ALL your work 25 per cent. quicker 
than other typewriters. 

Catalogue furnished by 


The Columbia Typewriter Mig. Co. 
57 West 116th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
San Francisco Branch, 207 Montgomery Street 

















Typewriters nie, 
All the Standard Machines SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE at . HALF 
Ss MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, allowing 

" RENTAL TO APPLY on price. Shipped with 

privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue. 


Typewriter Emporium’cr LaSalle St. 





CHICAGO 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that “Daus’ Tip-Top” is the 














best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typewritten original, we will ship 


\ setear 

| \RSSsa Wes 
* BR) counted Bibs per cont. or Set 

THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N.Y. City 


$20 to G5 WEEKLY MADE SELLING 


THIS NEW INVENTION, THE 
STANDARD SELF-EINine ©=FOUNTAIN PEN 


No ink dropper. No smeared fingers. 
No twisted rubber. o complication. 
-90 earned in 82 days by re- 

tired business man in Ala. 

$48 earned in first four weeks by Rev. 













Fills Itself 
instantly at any 
ink-well 
Gehring, of N. Y.,spare time only. THIS WAY. 
-80 for a month's odd hours 

by G. Jos. Lovett, of Mass. 
-40 made in first two hours by 
Mrs. Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. 

Our free lessons In successful 
ship make experience unnecessary. We 
send all particulars and figures to prove 
above and many other records; write today 








Energetic Agents and District 
anagers Wanted. 


STANDARD PEN CO., 
| 1171 Baker Bid., TOLEDO, 0. 
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‘ 
Everything in China and Cut Glass at One-fourth Less than Elsewhere. 
Write for latest catalogue, fully illustrating our entire line Sent postage paid if you ask for Cat. T. 
WEST 21st and WEST 22nd STREETS, k 
5 Near Sixth Avenue, New York. 
or 7 
th Brilliant Applied to 
ith = fh = R 
ie, Black anges, 
st. Registers, Furnace, Gas and Water Pipes, Iron Fences, 
O Wire Screens—in fact, all iron or metal surfaces, and 
old buggies or carriages, produces a glossy black finish that 
-_ is both beautiful and durable For sale by all paint dealers 
Write today for color card showing 13 colors, and instructive 
booklet describing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 
he 
0 
es = 
ip 
z aooress bert. J B 
849 WILLIAMSON BLDG. 
, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ly | 
G | E 
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~— § C 
Threatens to sweep the country like a wind |} K 
storm, It is the most interesting game of La \ 
cards in years. It’snew. It’s fascinating. A = 
a combination equal to the euchre deck. Be the A : f 
first in a town to play it. Money back if not P 
satisfie Ask your dealer or send 50 cents to } D 
manufacturers, SNYDER BROS. GAME CO., P 
Elmira, N. Y. L R 
“T have played many games of cards, but ‘Trolley | | 
has proved the most interesting.”—F. C. Tomlin- E 
son, Real Estate, Elmira, N. Y. E 
—————— D D 
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tal d 
EXPRESS PREPAID fetter addressed like this 
KENTUCKY'S 4 


LEADING DISTILLER 


I will send you free my 40 page 
* copyrighted book i$ 


“All About the Making of Whiskey” 


66 I will also send you my offer of an extra bottle of 


Old Beechwood” Free 


with my compliments just to prove that it is the best and purest product of Kentucky 
or any other State or Country, no matter at what price. 


MY B00 will tell you how **Old Beechwood" is made and !t further shows you how 

























detect adulteration. The book is elaborately illustrated anc 


American public. Don't forget to send for my free book, and write today. 
ours sincerely, 


COL. C. L. APPLECATE, Vice-Pres. 
Vogt-Applegate Co., Dept. C. Louisville, Ky. 


MY RELIABILITY » Many readers will no doubt want to order four full quarts 
« immediately. Let me assure them they can safely entrust me 

with their $3.00. As to my financial responsibility 1 would refer them to the gy! 

Trust & Safety Vault Co., United States Trust Co., German Insurance Bank. 

of Louisville; any citizen, banker or merchant in the State of Kentucky, where 

I have lived all my life. 

If you are not perfectly satisfied with ‘Old Beechwood"' you can return any unused 

qua.tity and money will be refunded 


| PREPAY THE EXPRESS 


“Old Beechwood"’ is shipped in plain box with no marks to_indicate 
contents, and I will include AN EXTRA BOTTLE FREE 
as well as my book. Orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington or 
Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 quarts for $4.00 
by Express Prepaid, or 20 quarts for $15.00, 
Freight Prepaid. 





00 





Tne 
VOGT-APPLEGATE 
OIMmsTILLeRy 
| YELVINGTON, DAVIESS CO, KY 
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AFULL QUARTS®3 00 





you can detect good and bad whiskey, both by taste and smell, and how to 

i serves two purposes—to tell 
you how “Old Beechwood" is made from A to Z, and to protect you against spurious and 
adulterated whiskies. I am catering only to a high-class, discriminating trade, and I realize 
I must overcome the prejudice against the low price at which I am selling ‘Old Beechwood.” 
Four full quarts and an extra free bottle for only $3.00, express prepaid—but I go on record 
with a positive statement that ‘Old Beechwood’ is the best and purest whiskey offered the 
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Se) 
John Mackintosh 
the Toffee Kine’ 


Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 


\ A CANDY, originated in Yorwsnire, England. Made 









if you dress = 
criginal— Tabase@ammee =In use half 








from pure butter,cream and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made, Not a butter-scotch, or a chewing candy— a century. ' digestion and 
but a delicious old English sweetmeat,that everyone will enjoy. be 4 
You break off a piece of it and let it dissolve in the mouth. >) / N 
{ and I tell you, you'll find it more-ish—the more you eat of it, makes Soups —— Roasts,. etc., 


the more you will want 
Ask your dealer to supply you. See that my name and face are 
on every package, or send me ro cents for a trial package. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 12, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


more palatable: 











““SIMPLICITY ”’ 


Davenport Sofa Bed Within 
AE : this jar 
there is more of the 
real substance of Beef 
—and a higher qual- 
ity of Beef—than in 


any other Meat Ex- 
tract jar of equal size. 


ne ee - =, 





vA 
N) 





A beautiful Davenport, changes instantly, 
easily, noiselessly into a comfortable double 
bed. Highest measure of style and service in - It MUST have THIS signature 
convertible furniture, 

Made in many handsomestyles, Mission, Col- 
onial and Modern, Oak and Mahogany frames. 
Positively best construction. Moderate cost. 

Your dealer will put it in your home at our price. in blue, or it’s not genuine. 
No trouble, saves you risk of damage in transit. 








ieee |} LIEBIG COMPANYS 
nines xtract of Beef 


—— - 
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Pabst 
American fi ’ 
Indian Py 
. Calendar te 


size 
7x36 
inches, 


in 16 
colors 
and gold, 


sent 
to any 
Saddréss, 


for. 10 ¢ 
coin or 
stamps.. 





@ARST EXTRACT — 


INDIAN CALENDAR = =. 


iF, 
24 iy W 


American Indian 


Calendar for 1906 


A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
. color and beauty. Send for it, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


PabstExitact 


is pure malt—the most healthful of 
foods. Its benefits are two-fold—it quiets 
the nerves and aids digestion. It invig- 
orates, it builds, it keeps you in condi- 
tion, physically and mentally. That is 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” 

Pabst Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 

Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original, 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mention this magazine 
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THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
2638 MIDDLE ST- PORTLAND ME 











ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW ARTICLES FULL SIZE 


9242 Bar link tations, a. gray, ° ‘ ° Pair .60 18178 Brooch, Holly for Dec., solid gold, . e . 2.08 
sorte Stamp box, ster! f. _— a ° 00 18450 Waist pin, sterling, gray, rose, 00 
2146 Brooch, solid pee i r n ° » F é 1.00 12470 Brooch, sterling, Rose, $1.1 sane, as a bat pin, 1 

iades Hat pin, sterling, gray, corn, 40 18492 Brooch, sterling, gray, grape 
$18082 Birthmonth tea spoon, sterling gray, “Holly for Dec. 1.85 18498 Brooch, sterling, gray 
085 Brooch, solid gold, enameled, 











18087 Collar pin, 14K, enameled leaves, pearl, 
18121 Scarf Pin. solid gold, rose finish, Holly, 
18128 Brooch, solid gold, roman, baroque pearl 
ik Brooch, 14K, enameled leaf, pearl, 
18168 Brooch, solid gold, polished, 


18579 Coat hanger and morker, sterling 

18585 Cigar cutter, sterling, gray, Cha eur, 

18896 Scarf pin, solid gold. Rose a diamond eye, 0 
118989 Cross, solid gold, baroqne pearls. ‘ 
§14171 Bar link buttons, Poppy for Sept., sterling, spate 3 
§14195 Birthmonth scarf pin, sterling, gray, Violet for Marc’ 


§ Can be nvniahed with appropr.ate flower for cach month. 


We will send any of the above articles prepaid (delivery guaranteed) upon receipt of price 
We sell only the best goods, and at lowest prices. ; 
thousands of illustrations of fine Seb Neto On Leather Goods and Christmas Articles is free for 


socurees if purchase is unsatisfactory, 
No. 18, containin, 
ae Send 


tal to-day for it. ESTABLISH 


Your money promptly 
Our beautiful Catalogue 


ARREN MANSFIELD CO., 268 Middle Street, Portland, Me. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
eee) thy sak AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“SUB The Name is 


stamped on every y iP 


loop — 
The 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS | 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
~ Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 

















Will give you an erect figure, develope your 
chest and make your lungs strong. 
Comfortable to wear, light and strong and fits like 
a glove. Unlike any other shoulder brace you have 
ever seen or tried. We absolutely guarantee it to 
satisfy you in every way. If it doesn't, we will re- 
fund your money. 
Recommended by Physicians. 
MADE FOR 
. . 
Men, Boys, Ladies & Misses 
, Sold by all first-class dealers or sent 
by mail, postpaid, if you wish. 


PRICE: 


Satcen $1.0—Silk $1.50 


When ordering give chest measure 
around the body under the arms. 
Send for Free Illustrated Rook. 
ILLINOIS SUS oo COMPANY, 

Dep’t E-161, MARKET S8T., CHICAGO. 


™~ 


































You Cannot Lose 


= = wey, KANSAS CO-OPERATIVE RE- 
NING CO. stock now while it is selling 


at 7 cents Per Share. 


PAR VALUE, 81.00. It will sell at 15 cents or higher 
within a very short time, with good prospects of its sell- 
ing at 50 cents to $1. 00 and paying Big Dividends almost 
before you know it. This is a great § ndependent oil re- 
finery strictly co-ope rativ e and has great prospects. This 
company Owns a very valuable re fining site und some of 
the best oil lands in Kansas and has agreements with oil 
companies to supply at least 500 barrels of crude oil per 
day. Only a Limited Amount of Stock for Sale at Present 
Price. Buy now, if you want to make good big money. 

Write for “Co-operative Refining’ Prospectus. DON’T 
WAIT. Address, 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
347 Gaff Bidg., CHICACO, ILL. 


SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Greatest successes of recent years have been made by Mail 
Order firms. Note the large number of advertisements in weekly 
and monthly publications; nearly all transact business through the 
mails. For the beginner in Mail Order business, the principal 
thing is to start right. By following our plan, which has been 
tested for years, you are certain to start right; it tells how a profit- 
able Mail Order business may be started; best line of goods for 
beginner; hints on advertising, etc. Plan free to interested parties. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1002S Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


196 150 Macic Tricks [Qc 


10 MacieT el Lt, send 

Magic Tri: ribbons, ri Tings, coins, ee. ,all 
oe cae munca and illustrated that with only alittle 
see wel you can easily perform them and be as great a 
as Herrman or Kellar. No other means of enter- 
pov ey teh emg yetitis easy tolearn. Weguarantee 

wuccess. Big Catalog of 1000 other Gat sent free with 
each order. Get these tricks and lar with your 
friends. 8. DRAKE, Dept(g48. $10 Jeskeon 8 Chicago, 























FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 


Day or night. Solid gold mounting. You 
can own a diamond equal in brilliancy to 
any genuine stone at one-thirtieth the 
cost. 


BARODA DIAMONDS 
stand acid test and expert examination. 
Je guarantee them. See them first 
then pay. Write for catalogue. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 63-71 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 








THREE $2.50 SHIRTS FREE 
To introduce “Model Shirts” in 
every community we will make ES) RELY 
to your measure three $2.50 i S& ‘ 
Model-shirts and send them 
comes the first to wie = from ooh tecaiity YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
accepting our special introductory offer. rite 
to- day for measurement blank, samples, and full The TURKO CIGARETIE, ROLLER 

t 1 > the wey for smokers So mple + ee 

particulars. MODEL SHIRT CO. Ciera oon Tet pep lieley og date gaa 
45 Century Indianapolis, Ind. Address, CHARLES W OLIVER, 95 Wittiam Street, New Vork 








Ss 


Are you tired of the same old brand? 
Try “SMOKE 








Do you want 


for your heavy head, clouded brain, 


it. 
can show you a trace of nicotine, 








Mm oO 








K E 


a fragrant, delicious, mellow smoke that doesn’t bite? 


.”* Anew mixture for the pipe that appeals to the most fastidious taste. Although more satisfying 
than tobacco, ‘it is not injurious because it contains no Nicotine. 
bad-tasting mouth, foul breath, 
You pay no penalty when you smoke “‘ SMOKE.”” You do not know the 
If your dealer won’t supply you, write us at once fora 
we refund your money. 


That poison, nicotine, is responsible 
salpitating heart, disordered stomach. 
faaere of smoking until you have tried 
,0stpaid. Our Guarantee: If anv test 


£ hhotes 33-37 Charles St., New York City. 


bo =, 25c. 


oz 
NEw york '§ 
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‘Gillette sav 


This picture is self-explaining. It tells the story! The man who to-day shaves with 
a “GILLETTE,” shaves with comfort and with safety. 

Other men take chances, or are slaves to the barber habit. 

Which kind of man are you? 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say alone, but 
what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that wili have with you the greatest 
weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$5.00 Complete 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered and keen 
double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process and 
require no honing or stropping. New Blades $1.00 per Dozen. 

Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 
You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without stropping, at less 


than 1 cent a shave. 
Over 200,000 Now in Use 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no substitute. 
He can procure it for you, 










Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1155 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, ae York 
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‘ RAT QUALITY SN ree OTHER QUALITIES 
pr , OF SAME SIZE 
AS Low AS $ 60. 














HERE’Sian erroneous idea abroad that sll dealers 


‘T- doing a credit business are obliged to charge high 


pricea to offset their losses. vag aa, - a 


True,most installment-dealers must and do charge é a . “J 
two prices—but they follow ancient methods, 
We have no losses worth mentioning because we { you NT GET DONE 
III refuse to do business with dishonest people at any SA) Gea Va WHEN YOU BUY A GVA! 5. 
UU price and are thus enabled to sell honest persons oe — ~ pmo ~ Sag 
*‘On Credit’’ at practically cash prices. ; + 
Our methods will appeal particularly to those who are . THE CUNN 


entitled to a ‘‘square deal.’’ q NM Pp ROV E D 


Upon request we will send, subject to examination—express 


prepaid, a 42 carat diamond set in mounting like cut or in any = SYSTEM 


standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring proves to be in 


rary ee © ee 

















every way satisfactory pay express agent $14. If you would s pe e 

rather have goods sent by registered mail or at first writing - ret ng ate Medal, 
desire to show shes yan mean business, send $14 with order. orld’s Fair, St. Louis, 
Balance may be paid monthly or weekly. All doors removable and a case of six sections set up in two minutes 


without any tools. Designed for every home at a very reasonable cost. 


YOU REALLY SHOULD GET THIS BOOKLET 


It tells all about Gunn Sectional Bookcases—their very low 
prices, and the many artistic combinations that can be made 
(the cut shows one style). 


Hi, h-Cl ‘rite to-day for this handsomely illus- 
bert Li.Josen lanaiey es pakene fame Ay ype bivwmeen or J me 
er &Co.* Credit House || GUNN FURNITURE C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


213 (146) STATE STREET, CHICAGO Manifacturers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 
Established 1882 Responsibility, $250.000.00 


Catalog No. [146 shows a wealth 
of diamonds from $12 to $1,400, 
also watches and a general line of 
jewelry. It’s free. 
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THE BANK THAT PAYS 495 


When you are offered a 300 per cent. investment look 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious, write 

















<< 


' 
me today. No matter where you live or “hear of big profits ! 
what your occupation has been, I will The normal return from safe investments is 4 per cent. 
teach you the Real Estate business by mail; Some few pay a little more—many pay less— 
appoint you Special Representative. of A safe rule to go by is this :— 


The higher the promised profit, beyond 4 per cent. the 
greater the reason for suspicion— 

The small investor can much better afford to be content 
with a 4 per cent. compound interest return which he can 


my Company in your town; start you 
ia a profitable business of your own 
and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity -for_ men without vet at the Peoples Savings Bank th: 4 >] f 
t " i ples Savings Ban han to risk the loss o 
pital to a — at for life. his savings through some reckless speculative venture 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 


Write today. Four per cent. and safety is a good investment—the 

’ best investment in the world for small savings. 

er ae Accounts may be started with any amount from 
— porative Keany ve. $1 up. Booklet ¥ tells how to bank by mail. 

401 Athenaeum Bidg. CHICAGO Write for it. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED CAPITAL, $1,000,000 | 
We can sell your property, no SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


matter where located. We have - 

over 500 active, competent, trained, PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 

expert real estate men in our im- | FOURTH AVE. AND WOOD ST. : 
mense organization, each constantly 

advertising and searching for prospec- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
tive purchasers. If you want to make 
a quick cash sale or exchange, send full 
particulars at once. Address 
WILLIAM W. FRY, Treasurer 


| 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. | 
401 Athenaeum Building CHICAGO | 








—_ 


4) THE BANK THAT PAYS 95 


‘ 
VWobemmy iting-to advertise: sploeseanc:.i. 20 Aiusiéo's 
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OPHONES the mort perfect Disc 
Talking” Machine now. on the market. 
By the use of the ALUMINUM TONE- 
|ARM a superb quality-of tone is-secured. « 


EVES, AGU FULLY- ‘GUARANTEED 





es! | 
ete Sek YOUR” # 

















ee ie | HOME ae 

| Ai Fue _ FOUR NEW Te Bas 

‘CHAMPION $30 °° STERLING $45 4 oa 
i cae IMPERIAL $75 MAJESTIC $100: 


If youtconielilats dda puschape ‘of a Talking: Longog’ om should 


be to-get thébest: The 
pepe wards wwe an Bi Bees 
1900; Double Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


‘IMPORTANT: ‘Fhe demand for these ac: wil ha esceceaaile 
To secure ‘an ALUMINUM TONE-ARM Graphophone orders. . 
should be placed at once. es 


Full “information “free 
to all who fill inj*eut 
out and send” at ~ 
once attached 
coupon. nie 


Stores! _ 
in 

All 
Princi- 
pal 
Cities, , 











{ ae eA PHOROST ALY 
., Gen'l Creators of the Talking 
ia ine Industry, Owners of the the. Fenda” 
ental Patents. Largest Mfrs. in the World. 
* 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Geal., 





No. 90-92 West Broadway, New York PO nner ame —— 
ALUMINUM TONE-ARM Die ‘Graphophona, 7°") ADDRESS .._---—- 
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Ainslee’s 


‘“*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS'’ 


FOR DECEMBER 


The December number of ArnsLee’s will be a Christmas maga- 
zine; but that is not all that it will be. We have endeavored to 
make it essentially a climax of the policy that has directed the 
magazine during 1905, and at the same time a starting point for the 
further development of that policy in 1906. Asummary of what 


the December number contains will speak for it more eloquently — 


than pages of talk. These are the features: 


LLOYD OSBOURNE 


contributes a delightful Christmas story, entitled ‘‘Mr. Bob,”’ 


O. HENRY 


author of ‘‘Cabbages and Kings,” a remarkable tale called ‘‘Blind 
Man’s Holiday,”’ 


EDITH WHARTON 


author of ‘‘The House of Mirth,” and the most notable figure in 
current American fiction, a Christmas story, ‘‘The Introducers,”’ 


MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


one of the authors of ‘‘My Friend the Chauffeur,” ‘‘The Lightning 
Conductor,” and ‘‘The Princess Passes,” a Christmas story of 
unusual merit called ‘*The Man in the Moon.”’ 


Other Christmas stories will be by OWEN OLIVER and 
MARY B. MULLETT. The table of contents will also have 
a strong and interesting story by EDITH MACVANE and one 
by ANNE O’HAGAN. MRS. WILSON WOODROW will 
continue her ‘‘Conversations with Egeria.’’ 


MARIE VAN VORST’S remarkable serial ‘‘The Warren- 
ers,’’ will also be continued. 


Essays appropriate to the season will be by Julien Gordon 
and Anne Rittenhouse. 
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E T 
THE HEART 


of the famous Jersey farming district. 
We pay cash to the farme:, and cash is a wizard to get 
the finest that grows. 

If we charged youa doliar a can instead of the dime it 
costs you, we could not give vou any higher grade 
material than you find in 


















But this is just half. 
We give this high grade material high grade treatment. We 
secure to you the natural strength and quality. 
We make 21 kinds. 
Each kind is determined by allowing some one element to predominate. 
For instance: Chicken Soup is unmistakably chicken soup on account 
of the chicken—and so on all through the list. 
The principal and tlfe secondary elements are all present in powerful 
condensation. 

And, best of all, to prepare, =e one minute, enough for 
the average family, all you need do is 
“Just add a can of 
hot water and serve” 
















Joseph Campbell Company 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


The man in the moon came down too soon. 
He found a treat—but had no spoon. 
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AINSLEE'S A VERTISER 


a 
ta 
Bi og 


is your knowledge of Diamonds? Could you tell the proper price of a genyine Diamond? Could yeu 
po yr brilliant, imitation stone from the genuine? If not, don’t take risks when you buy. Make sure of 
getting a genuine Diamond at the lowest market price, by ordering from a house of national reputation. 
Ours is the oldest Diamond House in the Trade. We give a guarantee of genuineness with every Diamond 
we sell, and to persons of good character we give terms of credit. Transactions strictly confidential. 


20% Down and 10% Per Month 


By importing Diamonds “in the rough”, polishing them here and selling them direct to consumers, we can 
quote prices 20 lower than any competitor. If you can duplicate our values at your dealer’s, we will take 
back your purchase and refund your money. Send for our free catalog number 17. 


J. M. LYON & CO., *S™5iSHED 65-67-69 Nassau Street, New York 


DUE RUSHES 


Outlast two or three ordinary brushes 
—but cost no more! The bristles are 
the life of a brush—bristles in Du- 
pont brushes are the finest pro- 
curable. The name “DUPONT” 
a brush guarantees qual- 
ity, wear, and absolute sat- 
isfi The product of 
largest and most 
thoroughly equipped 
factory in the world. 
reds of 
iz A little story about a bed, beautifully illustrated, 
is our book entitle: 


“EZYBEDS of KAPOK”’ 


P : P Light, soft, luxirious, hygienic 
\ ight, lous, hygi ; 
a ad “3 y . ce & silky, downy fluff that comes all 
Sota ‘bn Sie the way from JAVA. It tells 
Pa Depari- , 5 you how we sell them on 
ment, Drug and 5 
Fewelry Stores. lf ‘ 80 NIGHTS TRI 
not at % teal Be 4 > 
aA doo ania Express prepaid. It tells you why and offers to 
we will see prove that 
that you 


“eter EZYBED MATTRESSES 


you 
FREE BOOKLET fore 
about Brushes and 
Bristles, how to select 

and take care of Brushes, 

etc., sent on request. 

E. DUPONT & CO., 

PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


are the best in the world. Used exclusively in 
thousands of Convents, Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc 
10 pounds lighter than any other mattress 
May we send you a copy of the book ? 
THE EZYBED MATTRESS ©O., 
“Dept. D-” Cincinnati, 0. 
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neipp Malt-Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute. 


MAKES ROSY CHEEKS.; 












Kneipp Malt-Coffee originated with the 
famous Kneipp Cure. Those who took 
the cure had to renounce coffee. To wean 
them forever from the injurious beverage 
Father Kneippinvented the original coffee sub- 
stitute, KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE. 

Its success has been phenomenal. 
Europe esteemis it more delicious than 
coffee and uses more of it than 

coffee and all other substitutes 
combined. Eighty million 





packages sold annually. 





Kneipp Malt-Coffee is not an insipid 
imitation of coffee, but the only genuine 
substitute with full coffee flavor and aroma. 
It is made of the choicest barley, malted and 
caramelized by Father Kneipp’s 6wn process. 
It has all the strengthening value of the best 
* malt tonic, with all the palatableness of the 

richest coffee. , 


If you boil it, you spoil it. ’ 
Kneipp Malt-Coffee must be made right to taste right, ‘ 


Use two tablespoonfuls to each pint of water. Bring just to ve" 
the boiling point, then let simmer for six minutes. Serve 
with cream and sugar to taste. a 2 
fe 
Free Trial. AS 
___ Fill out the accompanying coupon, mail io 
it to us, and we will send, postpaid, a trial ©".2¥ 
package of Kneipp Malt-Coffee, enough $ ¥ r 
for ten cups. oe oe ae 
, pan . oa 
A ae fe ~ -. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO. "Oe 
“> st o * * 
78 Hudson Street “fw = 
as ’ «+ ° 4 
New York fe ,! - are 2 
“ye Y" 2 Sd “ 
Pa > ee) a . . 
Dept. G / a? A) Q Ps 4 f 
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We have just issued a new catalogue which is replete with beautiful illustrations and 
plans of attractive home libraries. 

It also describes new units which we have recently added to our line, including desk, 
cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table sections, besides clearly explaining certain 
mechanical features of construction and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase 
Globe=Wernicke cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in whole or three-quarter 
length sections. 

Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalogue. Where not repre- 
sented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105 J 


She Globe-Wern icke Co, Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston Agencies in about one thousand cities 


LAKEWOOD). 


The Fashionable Winter Resort of America | 


R EACH E D ONLY B Y 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
























Best Hotels » Golf » Polo x Outdoor Sports 





BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO C. M. BURT, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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4 full quarts $3” 










EXPRESS PREPAID 


We are distillers and sell Hayner Whiskey direct to you. There 
are no dealers or middlemen to water or adulterate it. You are sure 
of getting absolutely pure whiskey and you save the dealers’ enorm- 
ous profits. Pure Hayner Whiskey has no superior at any price 
and yet it costs less than dealers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 



















exe ie OVR OFFER eke eh 

We will send you ina plain sealed case with no marks to show contents, 
Four full quart bottles of Hayner Whiskey, Rye or Bourbon, for $3.20, and we 
will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor 
test it, every bottle if you wish. Then if you don’t find it just as we say and 
perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
promptly refunded. How could any offer be fairer? You don’t risk a cent. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00, by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


Hayner Whiskey 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 


You must believe this sworn affidavit. It won't admit of any doubt. 


















STATE OF OHIO Before me, Deputy Clerk of the Court of 


Common Pleas, personally appeared David L. 
COUNTY OF MIAMI Lee, who being duly sworn according to Law, 
. deposes and says: 

“That he is Chief Storekeeper in charge of U.S. Government Employes, number- 
ing four Storekeepers, four Gaugers, and one oe at Hayner’s Registered 
Distillery, No. 2, Tenth Dist., Ohio, and that he has been employed in said capacity at 
different times since 1867. 

“That the grain used in said distillery is the very best, and that the Hayner 
Whiskey produced is absolutely pure. 

“That the U. 8. Government, in the person of ten of its employes, has complete 
charge of Hayner Whiskey, from the grain that is used until the whiskey is fully 
matured and removed from the warehouses for shipment. 


Sworn to before me and sub- 


scribed in my presence this Dearest, ¥ 
10th day of Febrasry, A.D. 1905 ° ree 


ALS ar we 
LT vows Clerk of the Court ¢& Common Pleas, 
Miami County, Ohio. 


























Distillery at Troy, Ohio. Established 1866. Write our nearest office today. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


DAYTON, 0O. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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CbLok ta Zhe ble Cand fore 


me Lat Lr6+ aA 


We cannot too strongly recommend to ay oh the new ome BLOCK. 


It is anew game of extraordinary fascination. is immensely popular both 
here and in Europe and is now the largest selling game in the world. It is easily 
learned and captivating from 
the very start. The play is full 
of life, spirit and constant op- 
portunity for good judgment. 
will delight your guests. 
You will not only like it, but 
like it very much. 


At all Dealers, or mailed promptly by 
us on receipt of price 


BLOCK 


CLUB EDITIONS Sintstrccs 7 5c, 
- Plain Edition, 50 cts. 


The sooner you play BLOCK, the 
sooner you will have found a new 
delight in games. 


PARKER BROTHERS (inc.), SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Flatiron Building, NEW YORK, and LONDON, Eng. 
Sole Owners and Makers of BLOCK, PIT, TOOT, NUMERICA, BID, PILLOW-DEX, PING-PONG, etc. 
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COPYRIGHT 1995 BY SWIFT & COMPANY 





Swift's 


Premium Calendar 





Attractive pastels—hand- 
somely lithographed in twelve 
colors—size 12x35 inches—re- 
produced from the original 
drawings by Philip Boileau, a | 
French artist whose art sub- 
jects are in large demand in 
this country. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar 
for 1906 combines the truly 
artistic with the color effects 
which are only obtained in 
pastel. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address for 10 cents 
in money or stamps, or 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers, or 1 metal cap taken from 
jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Address 
Swift ©, Company 


Department 11Stock Yards Station 
Citeage, Ill. 


Art Plates 


Single art plates, size 10x15 inches, suitable for 
framing, have been prepared, with no advertising 
whatever on them. The completeset of three 
will be sent prepaid for fifty cents: 

pe 





OY, £ 
} (Swift's Premium)) 
\\Hams and Bacon)/ 


Each piece branded on the rind 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3, 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails” 
rh ed 


Swift & Company, U.S.A, 




















Holds America’s Highest Prize 


BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 








It is a perfect food, highly nourishing, easily 
digested, fitted to repair wasted strength, preserve 
health and prolong life. 


A rew and handsomely illustrated 
RECIPE BOOK sent free 


A5 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lip. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Massachusetts 








